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THE WAY OUR MEN HAD TO FIGHT IT! 


BAD SCENE AT BONG SON 


CHARGE INTO HELL! 


“Fix bayonets!” The sergeant’s command did not carry 
_ to everyone lying in the glade. “Fix bayonets! We're going 
to go! Damn it, do like I say!” 

The soldiers began to react. With only a little hesitation 
they yanked the short-bladed knives with barrel attachment 
rings and clipped them to their weapons. Some men 
dropped the magazines from their rifles, inspected them to 

: make certain they contained their full twenty-round capac- 
ity. Some flicked selector switches to full from semi- 
automatic. 

The sergeant hesitated less than a second, and then with 
a wordless, primal screech leapt from the cool bamboo 
_ grove into the open flooded paddy. 

The others lurched after him. 

Together they burst into the flooded field with a single 
atavistic roar that rolled across the water ahead of them. 
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Chapter I 


The little Helio purred easily along at eight thousand feet, 
a few pure white clouds floating overhead and rolling green 
terrain below that at this height looked smooth and comfort- 
able, like a thick, emerald carpet. The aircraft may have 
been small, but it was certainly powerful. Helios could carry 
considerably more than their own weight, fly almost undis- 
turbed through the most outrageous weather as well as 
absorb an unbelievable punishment from things like ma- 
chine gun bullets. All three requirements were frequently. 

-met here in Laos, the little, landlocked Kingdom of a 
Million Elephants in Southeast Asia, bordered by Cambo- 
dia, Burma, South and North Vietnam, China and -Thai- 
land. : 

Joe Daniels hunkered down in the passenger’s seat, 
stretching his legs as far forward as possible, resting his head © 
against the small window and observing the ground below. 

As beautiful as it appeared from this height, Joe knew well 
that the beauty concealed many unpleasant realities: moist, 
cloying tropical heat, thick jungle, diseases like malaria, 
amoebic dysentery, breakbone fever and dehydration, 
among others. There were also animals that could and often 
did inflict death or painful, debilitating illness. The most 
deadly of these, however, was man himself. 

Joe knew all about these things. He had been walking for ° 

‘the previous six days through that deceptively attractive 
green foliage down there and over the earth it concealed. — 
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But Joe had been unsuccessful in finding that most 
dangerous yet sometimes most elusive of all the jungle’s 
hazards. To be specific, groups of men; soldiers of the 
Laotian Communist Pathet Lao, or their comrades and 
leaders, the Peoples’ Army of (North) Vietnam. 

After this week of frustration, Joe had returned to the 
home and headquarters of those among whom he marched, 
soldiers of the Royal Laotian Army. Not ethnic lowland 
Laotians, however, but short, muscular men of mahogany 
complexion, with facial characteristics that appeared to be 
_ more Mongolian than south Asian. H’Muong they were 
known as or Meo—a term Westerners liked to use which the 
people themselves disliked because in Laotian it meant 

“savage.” They considered themselves far superjor to the. 
dirty, lazy, ugly, as they saw them, Lowland Lao, who had 
either ignored or cheated or even enslaved them so long as 
these people had roamed the mountainous areas of Laos or 
of Vietnam to the east where people like them were called 
Montagnards or Moi, the latter also meaning savage. Meo, 
Moi, different words, but both reflecting contempt. 

Western anthropologists had never been able to explain or 
even agree in theory on the presence of these unlikely people 
in Southeast Asia; one fairly popular theory was that they 
were descendants of the armies of Genghis Khan and his 
sons, who centuries previous had roamed Indochina in a 
vigorous but ultimately vain effort to subdue it. 

Whatever, Joe Daniels liked and respected these people, 
H’Muong and Montagnard alike, and in the past had often 
entrusted that most valuable of possessions, his life, to them. 

This Helio trip provided an unexpected although not 
unwelcome interlude to Joe’s present visit with the 
H”Muong. His destination was a place called Ba Na, the 
existence of which he had been unaware of until today. But 
Vang Pao suggested the visit and Joe could not recall when 
he had ignored the man. Vang Pao was one of the few 
- soldiers in the Royal Laotian Army for whom Joe had much 
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respect. Vang Pao was not himself an ethnic Lao but like 
those he led, a H’Muong, the only H’Muong general in the 
Royal Laotian Army, a feat not unlike that of a American 
Negro private of the Civil War staying in the Army and 
eventually rising to become chief of staff, which did not 
happen. But Vang Pao did become a general officer here. 

Vang Pao’s father had been one of the half dozen 
H’Muong representatives to the Royal Laotian government, 
- positions established by the French when they controlled 
- Laotian destiny as its colonial masters. The French had not 
been enlightened colonists, but even they came to recognize 
_,_ the H’Muong’s qualities as soldiers, thus setting up the 
' advisory positions for them, figuring that if the tribesmen 
were willing to fight, they should have governmental recog- 
nition of some kind. 

Vang Pao was the first of his ethnic group to elect a career 
as a soldier, rather than a politician with little voice in the 
government. Intelligent, quick-witted and courageous, like 
‘most of his kind, Vang Pao had risen slowly but steadily. He 
became the first H’Muong to attend St. Cyr, the French 
military school.. He had proven both his courage and leader- 
ship qualities as a leader in the numerous small, colonial 
wars in Southeast Asia. Following the humiliating French 
capitulation to the Japanese during World War II, Vang Pao 
and a sizable group of his tribesmen fought as guerrillas 
against the Japs during the war. 

But as the French re-established their colonial rule follow- 
ing the Japanese defeat, a Vietnamese Communist move- 
‘ment organized and led by Ho Chi Minh and Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap erupted into a revolt, which became steadily 
more serious and culminated with the French defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu. Vang Pao was leading ‘a French relief column 


~ when the French fortress fell. 


If the French had held out for one more day, Vang Pao 
and his men would have been wiped out or captured along 
with all other French units, a story which he was fond of 
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telling. 

After the French left Indochina, it was not long before 
Americans began filling the vacuum, not as colonists but in 
military and civilian advisory positions seeking to halt the 
Communists in North Vietnam while preserving some kind 

_ of independence in South Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos. 
Cambodian leader Norodom Sianook soon eased the Ameri- 
cans out and established a “neutral” Cambodia. South 
Vietnam and Laos, however, elected to accept the American 
assistance. 

It did not take the Americans long either to discover that 
Vang Pao and his H’Muong were rugged, independent, 
brave and willing to fight, even enjoying it, or that the rest of 
the Laotian Army was for the most part lazy, indifferent and 
preferred to avoid combat if at all possible. 

With American prodding, Vang Pao moved faster up the 
Laotian military hierarchy until finally becoming a general 
and unquestionably the best one in the Laotian forces. , 

Joe met him in the early 1960s and the two soon estab- 
lished a relationship of mutual respect which was unusual 
because Joe was a writer, a newspaperman, a correspondent 
for Universal Press Association. Vang Pao did not like most 
of these reporters because of their superior attitude. But this 
man had never exhibited a sense of superiority. He listened 
to what people had to say. Vang Pao had also read his stories, 
which were honest, merely reports what he saw, sith little 
comment on it. ; 

As Daniels prepared to leave the H’Muong stronghold of 
Long Chien and return to the Laotian capital, Vientiane, 
Vang Pao called him aside. “Joe, I think you ought to visit Ba 
Na. It’s an interesting place. The northernmost government 
outpost. The people living there are H’Muong, but they. 
aren't there on my orders. They got tired of forever being 
pushed away from their old home territory by the PL and the 
North Vietnamese, so they just stopped, saying in effect; 
‘That's it. This is far as we go. Here we stay no matter what.” 
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“And that they have done. We have no communications 
other than runners. When they need a resupply, they send 
someone to let us know or, if we don’t hear from them for a 
while, we send a plane to see if they're OK. So far they have 
been. Just yesterday, one of their men showed up, we 
assembled the supplies he said they needed, loaded a Helio, 
which is over there now—” he pointed—“and I think you'd 
find a visit worthwhile. Dangerous, perhaps, but. worth- 
while” 

So here Daniels was, heading for a | place he had never 
heard of and that might not even exist any. longer. 

The pilot nudged Joe, who awoke, startled. “Jeezus, I fell 
asleep.” He rubbed his eyes, shook his head and took a pull 
from a pint bottle of bourbon he produced from a jacket 
pocket. He offered it to the pilot, who declined, grinning, 
and shouted, “Maybe on the way back. Got some touchy 
flying to do. - 

“I'm going to take her up about a thousand feet more, just 
above those mountains ahead. If there’s no bad up and down 
drafts, Pll drop down five hundred and circle once or twice. 
Ba Na’s on top of a shorter mountain right.in the center. If 

we. don’t take any ground fire, Pll drop in and maybe land” 
‘Joe hoped there wouldn’t be any ground fire. So did the 
pilot. 

They circled the mountaintops which ringed Ba Na and 
then dipped, left wing pointed almost perpendicular to the 
ground, dropping lower as they circled. Although Joe loved 
flying in general, he hated landings, always visualizing a 
sudden, rending, fiery explosion. So he simply shut his eyes. 
He could feel the plane flatten out and drop air speed, so he 
knew landing wasn't far off when he heard the vilot roar, “Oh 
shit!” 

That caused Daniels to open his eyes, despite himself. 
First, he noticed they were closer to the ground. than he 
thought; next he saw.a small flock of pigs jump to their feet 
as the pilot revved up, engine roaring. The pigs had 
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obviously been curled up, sleeping, on the warm gravel 
runway. ; 

“Goddamn it.” snarled the pilot, “I told those people to 
keep those bastards off the strip when I’m due in here. But 
they never learn” He.struggled briefly with the controls as 
the plane suddenly picked up speed in order to avoid a 
ground loop. But this Air America flier, like all of them, had 
been in his business a long time and soon had his aircraft 
under at least reasonable control. They banked again, 
making another long, sweeping turn to the right. 

Coming in this time, Daniels kept his eyes open, but they 
touched down, reversed the engine and made as smooth a 
landing as possible on the strip, hardly longer than a football 
field. Once again, Daniels blessed these tough, maneuver- 

_able planes. They made a tight turn to the right, straight- 
ened out and taxied to the strip’s center. The pilot let his 
engine idle for a while and as it did, Joe noticed people 
appearing dressed in the usual attire of the H’Muong who as 
yet had had little to do with the outside world: men, women 
and children alike in colorful black and red wraparound 
waist-to-knee-length skirts and thonged sandals, the thong 
running between big toe and next. Some evidence of the 
outside world, however, Joe observed: some of the sandals 
were rubber shower clogs. 

Before he opened the door, the pilot remarked, “Let me do 
the talking first. I speak some of what they call a language 
and some French. They don’t much cotton to strangers, even 
when they arrive in one of these planes. But when I let them . 
know you’re OK with Vang Pao, they'll warm up some. 
Speak any French?” 

“Yeah, good enough? 

“OK, that'll help. Most of the older ones know at least a 
little of it. The rest is up to you. They'll be observing 
everything you do. If they like you, theyll have a VIP 
celebration tonight. Lots of rice wine, beating of drums and 
gongs and the head man'll probably offer you one of the 
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village maidens. Up to you if you accept. If you don’t, they'll 
understand. But what they’re hoping for is something to 
come out of it.to help strengthen the breed” 

Joe grinned and shrugged his shoulders. They both dis- 
embarked and Daniels leaned against the plane, lighting a 
cigarette. The pilot and a H’Muong, taller than the others 
and by his attitude obviously the leader, exchanged unintelli- 
gible words, with another of the men asking an occasional 
question. The women stood to one side, their children 
clinging to and peeking from behind their skirts. 

When the talk ended, the pilot walked around the plane 
and said, “Looks like everythingll be OK. They were 
impressed that you knew Vang Pao and, besides, they need 
this stuff aboard and anybody who's along with it is likely to 
be welcome. They'll unload while I check the manifest. Just 
make yourself at home” 

One of the tribesmen threw open the cargo door and they 
began passing boxes along in bucket brigade fashion, stack- 
ing boxes, cartons and crates by contents. 

The cargo, Joe observed, was a diverse and interesting 
one. Various cases of what was obviously ammunition and 
grenades, longer crates of what could only be shoulder-fired 
weapons, unmarked cardboard cartons, which Joe guessed 
contained clothing, personal goods of some sort, and, some- 
what to Joe’s surprise, one case of green whiskey besides 

cases of canned beer and one full box of cigarettes 
almost as tall as the man who lifted it out. Salems, Joe 
observed, smiling. Some things don’t change in Indochina 
whether you're in Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia. They all . 
liked Salems. 

Upon unloading, the pilot taxied his plane to the strip’s edge 

_ and made some gestures, following which some of the tribes- 
people began gathering and stacking nearby brush around and 
over it as camouflage. As they followed the H’Muong away 
from the runway and down the mountain, which had been 
carved away at its peak to make the strip, the pilot observed, 
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"The bad guys most likely don't have anything flying these days, 
but you never know. Best to be careful? 

After-a short, downhill hike they arrived.at the village, 
. which was perched on a plateau, partly natural and partly 
carved into the mountainside. It consisted of perhaps forty 
huts made from carefully woven sticks, branches and coarse 
grass, with small logs as foundations. “Not much,” the pilot 
said,.“but it’s home and they figure on staying here. Or 
dying to protect it. And that’s exactly what they'll aos one 
way or the other” 

In the village center stood a hut larger than most of the 
others and, as most of the villagers looked on, the leader, half 
a dozen other men, the pilot and Joe entered it. Wordlessly, 
they sat in a circle and began squawking at the pilot in their 
harsh language. Joe could make out enough of the French 
-words to tell that they were generally pleased with the cargo, 
needed a few other things on the next trip and wanted to 
make both pilot and Joe welcome. As the talk progressed, 
Joe studied the weapons which each man carried. It was an 
interesting collection. 

The leader had slung across his back an AR 15, the 
earlier, semi-automatic version of the M16, two others had 
across their crossed legs old U.S.-issue MIs, another an MI 
or M2 carbine, yet another a Lee-Enfield British Army .303 
caliber, next to him, a man had an old U.S. Springfield .30- 
06 and, Joe could hardly believe it, still two others possessed 
really old French MAAS weapons. 

Seeing Joe studying the weapons, the pilot leaned over 
and whispered, “You wouldn’t believe the weapons they've 
got. All the Communist stuff, AK’s and SKS, Tokarev 
Russian pistols, a couple of RPD Chinese-made machine 
guns and three or four RPG launchers as well as a supply of 
rockets. Probably even older stuff, too, including muzzle- 
’ loaders. Each guy just uses what he likes. and knows. The 
head man’s got a couple of Tommyguns around, too. Makes 
ammo resupply sort of a bitch” 
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He turned his attention to the tribal leaders again, 
listened until the conversation began to break up. When it 
did, they all stood up and shook hands American style. 

Outside, Daniels’ pilot friend —Jake was the only name he 
had given—pointed at a hut on the inside of those that 
circled a clearing in the middle of the camp. “Our place. Feel 
like'a nap while the locals get everything ready? This'll be a 
good party, if you like that sort of thing” He glanced at a 
copper bracelet on Joe’s right wrist. “I see you’ve been to the 
Montagnard variety over in "Nam. No real bracelets here. 
They'll braid some string around your wrist. Guess it means 
the same thing, though. Ward off the evil spirits and such. 
Hey. Before we go into the hut, grab a sixpack from that 
pallet before these guys unload it for the party” 

Daniels trotted over to the beer-loaded pallet, sfabbed up 
_ a pack of Bud and followed Jake up a short ladder into the 
. hut. 

Inside, Joe noticed, it was clean. At least as ‘lean as 
handmade brooms could sweep it. A hammock was slung on 
either side of the single room and below each was a crude 
bunk made of woven grass mats. “Got your.choice” Jake 
noted. “Men usually sleep in the hammock and the old lady 
beneath. That way she can get up and do the work without 
bothering him. Also, should somebody walk underneath and 
spray a few rounds up, she takes em, not him” Jake 
grinned- “These guys have got it all together” 

Each chose a bunk and Joe broke open the carton, 
handing two beers to his companion, who said, opening one, 
“Oh, yeah. The Old Man said you. could go out on a patrol 
tomorrow if you want to. I can’t wait around, so itd be a 
couple, three, four weeks before another resupply comes in 
to take you out. He also said there ain’t much doing, as usual 
this. time of year” 

“Think Tl pass. Don’t want to stick around that long in 
the first place and ’specially if they're not making any 
contact.” ~ 
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“Doesn't seem to matter either way, Joe. They seem to like 
you— probably ‘cause you're along with the load of goodies.” 
He grinned. “Anyhow, after that party tonight, you'll proba- 
bly have had all the combat you need. Going to take on the 
gal they'll offer you?” 

“All depends on what she looks like, I guess” 

“Well, none of ’em’s much to brag about, but some ain’t as 
bad as the others.” Daniels drank off the first beer in two long 
drafts. The air was hot although because of the humidity, not 
so hot as it usually was in Southeast Asia and the altitude 
added a zing to the air that promised a cool night. 

Before he had finished his third swig from the second can, 

"Joe was asleep, the beer can dropping from his hand and 
spilling its contents, which dried quickly while being ab- 
sorbed into the floorboards. It had been a long day and 
promised to be just as long a night. Another good pe and 
another good day i in Indochina. So far. 


Joe: awoke instantly, a long-cultivated habit. He noticed 
that it was barely light outside, no surprise since darkness 
fell quickly in the highlands. He stood up, stretched, picked 
up a warm can of beer, popped it.open and drank from it to 
_Clear the fuzz from his mouth. 

Jake, across the room, still snored peacefully. Daniels 
walked to the doorway and looked outside. The camp was 
active, men, women and children moving around, chatter- 
ing. It looked like they were preparing for something and Joe 
assumed it was the celebration his pilot friend had men- 
tioned. He walked over to the other bunk and gently shook 
Jake from sleep. 

“Looks like sontiething’s going on,’ he said as the pilot 
shook his head and blinked eyes. Jake took the beer from his 
hand, finished it and stood up, looking out the door. _ 

“Yeah, it won’t be long before the festivities.” He gestured 
at a table standing against one wall. On it were two old tin 
washbasins, a couple of bars of homemade soap and rag 
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towels. “Just as well get washed up. God I wish I had a loaf of 
bread and about a pound of butter, something to soak up all 
that stuff we're going to drink tonight. Aw hell, once you get 
underway, won't make any difference anyhow. Plenty of stuff 
to eat as well as drink. Stuffll be well cooked, too, so you 
shouldn't. get sick.” 

“Yeah, I been around this part of the world and Africa 
long enough to get used to most anything” - 

They washed up, descended the short ladder and headed 
for the village clearing, met halfway there by the head man 
who grinned, shook their hands and guided them to what 
was obviously the position of honor. Joe and Jake sat on 
either side of the H’Muong leader with the other village. 
leadership to their right and left. 

It was a celebration Joe never forgot. Huge stacks of logs 
furnished flickering firelight that illuminated both the huts 
as well as the laughing, cheerfully ribald celebrants. Metal 
dishes and cups, similar to what would be found in a hunting 
camp back home, lent one of the few touches of civilization 
beyond the basins and weapons Joe had already seen. And 
there was, of course, the booze and beer they had flown in. | 
Besides that, someone occasionally passed Joe a clay bowl, 
from which he sipped cautiously at first. It was the local rice 
wine, although much stronger than. any wine, fiery, with a 
bite to it that was strange but not unpleasant. No worse,. 
certainly, than the stuff served by Vietnamese Montagnards. 

Plenty of food. Well-cooked meat, vegetables of what 
variety Joe couldn't. tell but not bad. The meat tasted 
vaguely like venison and probably was. Joe ate and drank . 
plenty but took it easy on the grog. He hated flying with a 
hangover. He could see, however, that it obviously didn’t 
bother Jake, who was getting gloriously sloshed... 

Tribesmen beat gongs and drums in what passed for them 
as music and although everyone obviously was getting 
progressively drunker, there was no sign of trouble of any- 
kind. These people, who loved fighting and violence as a way 
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of life, knew how to handle. themselves at home, Joe re- 
flected. Americans could take lessons from them in that. 

The feast had been going on for some time, although Jake 
had no idea how long because he was enjoying every minute 
of it, when the chief stood up, smiled and left. He returned 
shortly, leading a young girl by the hand, possibly from his 
own brood, Joe thought. The leader made gestures toward 
Joe and then the girl. The pilot nudged him with an elbow. 

“This is it, pal. She’s yours, if you want her. Looks like one 
of his own daughters. Me, I'm just going to get smashed till 
they gotta carry me home. Have a good-one.” 

. Joe studied the girl. Her age he had no way of determin- 
ing. Young. Maybe thirteen or fourteen. Short and stocky 
like all the H’Muong, maybe just a little shorter than the 
other women. Large, firm breasts. Flat, coarse features, too, 
but not unattractive due to youth. She also had a pleasant, 
possibly anticipatory, smile and deep black, twinkling eyes. 
_ Joe had not done this in Vietnam with the Montagnards 

but he suddenly decided to go ahead. Maybe he was just 
horny, but he stood up and the girl took his hand. The head 
man laughed aloud and they moved off toward a hut other 
than the one Joe had occupied previously. 

She proceeded him up the ladder into the hut and, inside, 
motioned for him to shed his clothes. She did the same, 
although with not much to divest herself of, only the 
wraparound skirt she wore. 

. She moved to a crudely: built chest. of drawers, fished 
around inside and produced a clay bottle of something, 
reached up into a nearby cupboard, produced a larger jar 
and two cups. The girl motioned for Joe to sit down, which 
he did, crosslegged in local style. She did the same across 
from him, put the bottles and cups down, then withdrew a 
wooden stopper from the larger clay bottle and poured a 
cupful of its contents for each. 

Joe. sipped cautiously at the fluid. Not bad. Souticthinig like 
the rice wine served outside but without the bite to it and 
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with a mild, spicy flavor. It warmed his throat and then his 
stomach and seemed to flow into his arms and legs. And 
then he began to feel himself getting sexually aroused before 
he even thought about it. The girl finished her cup and 
poured another round, which both drank quickly. 

She pulled the wooden plug from the other bottle, poured 
some of it into her left hand and then more in the right, then 
began rubbing it into her skin. When she could not reach 
parts of herself, she motioned for Joe to finish. He. did, 
enjoying the over-the-body rubdown. Lying on her back, she 
first giggled, then sighed as Joe massaged her breasts. Her 
nipples stood out firm and erect and Joe paid. special 
attention to them. 

Finally, she sat up and indicated that Joe should lie on his 
stomach on the straw mats spread side by side and three 
thick. She then proceeded to give him the best massage he 
had ever enjoyed. Anywhere in the world. Turning him over, 
she began at the soles of the feet, moved up, avoiding his 
genitals, and finished the rest of his body, then returning to 
his groin. She was very gentle but almost immediately Joe 
found himself at full erection. She rolled his penis back and 
forth.in the palms of her hands. “Like a Boy Scout trying to 
start a fire with sticks” he thought. “But Owen: Sul, she’s 
sure as hell building a fire in me” — 

Joe felt that he couldn't hold himself much longer when 
she stopped, moving upwards on her knees ‘until she was 
positioned directly above him. She hesitated for some time 
and then, when Joe had cooled down a little, she moved. 
slowly down on him. He felt himself slide partially. into her,. 
felt something barring further penetration, then with a small 
gasp she enveloped him entirely. 

“Jeezus,’ the newsman thought, “I think I’ve j just gotten a 
cherry.” 

Then he ae thinking about much at all. Perhaps she 
was new at this, but she had obviously been well instructed, 
because she brought Joe to the edge of climax several times 
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but stopped each time, did not move for a while, then began 
again. Joe began to groan for relief. The girl started 
breathing heavily, too, and Joe felt himself begin to come. 
She was moaning and shrieking, which Joe noticed he was 
doing also.. Then it was over and she lay down on him, her 
cheek next to his. Joe had never felt more comfortable or 
sated and he was asleep immediately. 

First rays of false dawn woke Joe and he lay for a few 
minutes stretched out. He wondered for a minute if it had all 
been a drunken hallucination. No, he hadn’t drank that 
much. He stretched, sat up and began pulling on the tan 
trousers and faded old bush jacket which lay in the heap 
where he had dropped them. He was lacing his black- 
market-purchased GI canvas and rubber jungle boots when 

Jake poked his head through the doorway. “Howdy. Time to 
' get going if we’re gonna refuel at Long Chien and then get 
back to Vientiane before dark” 

Joe nodded. “Got any mouthwash?” The pilot handed over 
a bottle of green bourbon about a quarter full. “This what 
you mean?” 

“Yeah” : 

Daniels returned to the hut they had originally occupied, 
grabbed up his flight bag and rejoined Jake. Accompanied 
by the village chief, his two chief lieutenants and a dozen 
men, they climbed up to the airstrip; where the villagers 
stripped away the camouflage, manually turned the plane 
around to face the length of the airstrip, then moved back, 
all. but the chief. He spoke earnestly to Jake and once 
pointed at Joe. , 

Then he moved away and the pilot said to Joe, “He wants 
to tell you that in what you write for the outside world to say 
that this is as far as the people of Ba Na go, that they’ve been 
pushed this far by the Pathet Lao and the Vietnamese, but 
that it stops here. Here they stay or here they die” 

Joe nodded while writing in his reporter’s notebook. Then 
he snapped a few pictures with his battered old Nikon 
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vamera. Then they boarded the Helio and Jake switched on 
he engine, idled it, adjusting fuel mixture and warming up 
the engine until it settled down to a steady growl, taxied to 
the center of the runway and started moving slowly. The 
slusters of Ba Na villagers waved and Joe waved back, then 
ilammed the passenger door shut. 

Jake throttled the plane up to a full roar and lurched. 
forward, gaining speed. Just as the strip ended, he brought it 
up and stood the plane on its tail for seventy-five meters or 
so, levelled. it off gently and made a wide, sweeping circle, 
wingtip almost brushing the mountains as they gained 
altitude. Midway up, he levelled off, gave the engine full 
throttle and aimed straight at the far mountain. Three- 
quarters of the way there, he brought the nose up again. 
They cleared the peak by a few feet and Joe exhaled. The 
pilot didn’t even seem concerned. Just another routine 
takeoff in Laos. After they were aloft for a short time, Joe 
put on the communications headset. 

- He asked over the intercom, “If we've got a little spare 
time, hows about taking a look at the plain? God knows Pve 
walked across it enough but never seen it from aloft” Jake 
nodded, gave a thumbs up sign and changed course slightly. 

Joe spoke of the famous Plaine des Jarres, the wonder of. 
Laos. It was a wide plain, several miles long and between 
two mountain ranges, dotted by huge earthen jars which had 
never been explained by archeologists or anthropologists. 
There had never been much fighting on the plain itself, 
because both sides were uneasy about whatever religious and | 
mysterious nature it signified. It did, however, furnish an 
excellent field of approach for whichever side was advancing 
or retreating and as Joe had said he had tromped across it 
several times with ‘Vang Pao’s irregular troops. They soon 
arrived at it and the pilot dropped airspeed as both men 
studied the phenomenon, Joe finishing his roll of film. 

“When ‘do you know you're over PL territory?” he asked. 
No sooner than he had finished, there was a double snapping 
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sound and a bullet hole appeared in the deck between them 
and exited through the top. 

“I think we're there now,’ Jake remarked, taking the plane 
quickly aloft and changing course for Long Chien. 

Daniels shook his head and gritted his teeth. He did not 
like being shot at, not when he was a Marine rifleman 
during the Korean War and never since. People often asked 
him, then, why he followed an occupation in which being 
shot at was a routine occurrence. Joe always gave flip 
answers to a question he couldn't fully explain, except that it 
was preferable to being a cowboy in West Texas. Some 
people, he knew, thought that the life of a cowboy, a real 

~ honest to God West Texas cowboy, was a colorful, romantic, 
exciting occupation. He could advise them to the contrary. 

There was nothing colorful or romantic or exciting about 
herding stupid cows over thousands of acres of barren 
grazing land, hesitating only long enough for them to eat up 
all the available browse and then moving on to more. There 
were but two climates on the West Texas plains: too hot and 
too cold. Colorful, romantic and exciting? Try pushing a 
thousand or so cows through a howling duststorm so they 
wouldn’t wander around until they fell into an arroyo and 
broke their legs or necks. Or doing the same in a blizzard 
with only a few barbed-wire fences from here to Montana to 
serve as windbreaks. 

But being a ranch hand was what you did if you came 
from a dirt poor family trying to make a living by farming a 
few acres of land on which crops other than prairie grass had 
little chance of growing. 

Joe hadn’t liked cows or blizzards or dust. He had often 

_ wondered over a cup of coffee heated over a sagebrush fire 
how the hell to escape from this life. His education had 
stopped at the eighth grade. Besides, there hardly wasn’t 
anything else to do. One day in one of the small towns in the 
vicinity on a supply-gathering trip, Joe noticed the military 
recruiting station in the local post office. Curious, he entered 
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t-and found the recruiter for all four services, a not 
incommon practice in small towns, to be a U.S. Marine. 
Jespite the heat, dust and flies, he seemed to be cool and — 
omfortable, sitting with glistening spit-shined shoes 
ropped up on the desk, smoking a cigarette and reading a 
attered old Playboy magazine. His suntan uniform: was 
iressed with knife-sharp creases and he wore the stripes of a 
taff sergeant, although Joe had no idea at the time - ‘what 
hey meant. 

The NCO sized up Joe’s short, lean stature, sun ‘baked 
ace and the rough clothes which indicated what he did for a 
iving. “Good one, thought the sergeant. “Probably not very 
mart but he can cut it” 

It did not take much of the sergeant’s sales pitch to 
onvince Joe that life in the Marine Corps might be rough 
rut still immensely superior to what he was doing now. (The 
ergeant never bothered to recruit a man for any of the other 
ervices unless he expressly asked or unless he didn’t look like. 
Marine material and out here few of them did.) ; 

~ While Joe was being hooked, the platoon sergeant levelled 
vith him on one thing as he did with all his prospects. 

“You won't like Parris Island,” he said. 

*Why?” 

“Because it’s rougher and meaner even than coubevtit 
And you won't have a drink or even see a broad for three 
nonths in boot camp.” 

Joe didn’t: believe him; few of then did. So at seventeen, 
elling one little fib about his age, which the sergeant didn’t 
velieve anyhow, Joe joined the Marine corps. 

“How soon can I leave?” 

“Train comes in day after tomorrow.” 

“Til be here” 

. Joe galloped straight back to the ranch, stayed just long 
nough to collect his accumulated pay, all 150 dollars of it, 
ind rode back to town where he sold his horse and saddle for 
nother 150 dollars. He didn’t want to see his drunken old 
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man or his mother, dying from overwork and hopelessness 
He’d write them from wherever he was going. He threw th 
best drunk he ever had in his life, a very large accomplish 
_ ment, got laid in the town’s only whorehouse, and appearec 
at the post office with only the clothes and boots that hi 
wore. 
The recruiter put him on the train—the first such ride Jor 
had ever had in his life—and four days later, Joe founc 
himself at Parris Island. After absorbing the first culturi 
shock, and it was of great impact, the work wasn’t muct 
harder than ranch life. It was a hell of a lot more interesting 
‘and the food was the best he had ever enjoyed. Daniel: 
finished boot camp in November, 1948, and was, of course, 
assigned to the infantry. On his first cruise in the Caribbear 
Sea, he saw things and places of which he was only vaguely 
aware. He was liking this more and more all the time. 
Then came June 25, 1950; North Korea invaded the 
South. The Marines managed to throw together a brigade by 
emptying every post, station and ship’s company in the 
_Corps and Joe found himself at the front defending the 
- Pusan Perimeter. Next came the Inchon Invasion and finally 
the long march to the Chosen Reservoir, “the entry o 
‘hundreds of thousands of Chinese into the war and the 
breakout and subsequent twenty-eight-day march througt 
twenty-below-zero cold to ultimate safety. When the smoke 
cleared, Joe found himself, unwounded but half frozen 
aware that he very much did not like getting shot at—bu 
that he could endure it and function surprisingly well. He 
marked time the nine months he had remaining in the 
Marine Corps, and since he was a lot more sophisticatec 
than he had been four years ago, decided that the thing < 
man needed in this world was an education. So he enrollec 
at the University of Oklahoma—he sure as hell wasn’t going 
back to Texas. He had written his mother and father once 
. from boot camp, received no response and never wrote 
again. 
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There was that troublesome problem of no high school 
diploma, so Joe did the same thing he did in the Marine 
Corps. He lied. Said on the application form that he had one 
from the high school that served his home county, that the 
‘original had been lost in a fire and that he would have to 
write to get a copy. In the surge of Korean War vets entering 
school, it all went unnoticed anyhow and Daniels found 
‘himself a full-fledged college student. 

He found two great surprises: School was much different 
when you were serious about it than when you hated it, and 
that he had a natural aptitude for the written English 
language, in which he then majored. 

Applying himself much harder than most students, taking 
the fullest possible course load and going summers while also 
working, Daniels graduated in only three years. Then they 
discovered not only his lack of a diploma but that he had 
never gone to high school. But by then, he had completed 
and passed every possible course requirement for a degree in 
English. So the administrators, in order to avoid a red tape 
headache—and possible bad publicity attendant to denying a 
Korean War veteran a degree—simply solved the problem 
by ignoring it. ; 

Upon graduation, Daniels thought about what he could 
do with a degree in English other than pursuing a further 
education and teaching it. Figuring that he had done litte 
the past three years but write and the only place he knew of 
where one wrote for a living was newspapers, he wrote 
letters to papers in several small Oklahoma cities; got a job 
on one and had worked there for two years when the 
Universal Press Association bureau chief in Kansas City 
spotted some feature story that Joe had written, figured him 
for a comer and hired him. 

.. UPA was the third major wire service, the others being the 
Associated Press and United Press International. 

_ The AP was the largest in manpower and thus rated highest 
in thoroughness and accuracy of its reports; UPY’s selling point 
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was brightly written stories with the light touch if that was 
called for; UPA emphasized its foreign coverage, concentrating 
its manpower abroad and, limiting its domestic reporting to 
only the major national stories that had to be covered at any 
cost. So the goal of every UPA writer was to win a foreign 
assignment. ‘Joe was not —__ in accomplishing this, his first 
assignment being in Rome. As he flew to Italy, his first trip 
abroad by aircraft —the only other one being aboard a crowded 
U.S. Navy troopship loaded with Marines~he thought, “Well, 
this ol’. Téxas redneck is coming up in the world? He had 
remained abroad ever since. 

A popping in his ears and a feeling that his stomach was 
slowly moving upward into his chest indicated that the Helio 
was dropping altitude swiftly, interrupting Daniels’ reverie. He 
looked down out the window and saw the tarmac runway of 
Long Chien below. The pilot circled the airstrip but once, came 
in against the wind and let the little plane drift along the 
runway until it lost speed on its own—no reversing the engine 
and dropping the flaps for a sudden stop here. Jake turned the 
aircraft- around and taxied over to the refucling dump. He 
switched off the engine and said, ‘I'm goin’ over to the club, get 
a sandwich and a beer. See you back here in an hour and a half, 
unless you want to come along” 

: Joe replied, “Think-Til talk to Vang Pao a little”? He had 
noticed the H’Muong leader standing near the fueling station 
amid-a-small.cluster of aides, with Pop Buell. Joe wanted very 
much to talk to Pop. 

Vang Pao shook hands and asked, “Did you get a a story?” 

Joe thought a moment before responding. “Did I get a 
story?” What he would file would be a non-news color feature. 
It would move on the wire late at night when such items were 
transmitted, probably slugged for Sunday morning feature 
pages. There was absolutely no news value to it and Vietnam 
was getting most of the attention shown toward Southeast Asia 
anyhow. But Joe was an excellent color writer and he had good, 
if not great, color and black-and-white photos to illustrate it. 
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He was confident it would get at least medium, possibly good, 
play as something different from the mostly grim reports 
emanating from Vietnam. 

“Yeah,” he replied, “I gota good story, General Thanks for 
the help. I owe you one? 

Vang Pao smiled. “Good. But I’ve got to go. ’m heading out 
with the operation tomorrow. See you” He and his aides moved 
off. 

Joe turned to Pop Buell who, as usual, had an unfiltered 
cigarette dangling from his mouth, his left hand in a pocket and 
a can of beer in his right. 

Pop Buell. Once the most famous American in Southeast 
Asia, until the Vietnam War eclipsed him and-Laos. A man 
about whom books had been written as one of the few effective _ 
Americans in the region. He had come to Southeast Asia after 
getting bored when he retired from his Indiana farm. First as a 
volunteer to the IVS, the International Volunteer Service. But 
he had not been long in detecting the subtle anti-American, left 
wing attitude of the IVS and above all Pop Buell was a patriot. 
So he signed up with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (USAID), more commonly known as AID.. - 

The Americans, most of whom stayed close to Vientiane—or 
any other capital of the country to which they had been 
assigned—snickered at Buell at first for his insistence upon 
working out in the boondocks with the locals. There were no 
PXs or officer’s clubs or air-conditioned homes out there. And 
few of them remained in-country for more than a two-year 
assignment, anyhow. 

But Pop Buell was a stayer and a worker and pretty soon he 
became director of AID in Laos and even then he did not work 
out of Vientiane, assigning that job to trusted subordinates 
whom he had first made prove themselves in the field. 

He did not seek publicity, nor did he avoid it, not if it would 
further his objectives of improving the lot of these peasants who 
had been preyed upon both by their ethnic rulers and the 
French .colonialists for centuries. And also -in stopping the 
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“movement of Asian communism southward. For he was well 
aware that although the peasants of Laos, Vietnam and 
Cambodia had little of material value now, they would have less 
under the Communists— including their lives. 

Joe, like most American newspeople, felt toward Buell an 
admiration that bordered upon worship. 

’ They walked over to Pop’s quarters, a small, wooden house 
the only comforts of which were a small refrigerator and a hot 
plate, both powered by a little battery-driven generator; the 
refrigerator for cooling his beer and the hotplate for cooking 
hamburgers, the two things American to which he clung. 

' They talked about inconsequential matters for a while, as old 
friends do, and then Pop asked, “Where you goin’ next?” 

Joe replied that he didn’t know. Probably to Saigon to find 
out what was happening in Vietnam and where to go. 

“You ever heard of a place called Bong Son?” 

“Nope. Can’t say that I have? ‘ 

“Nice little town just a little inland from the coast between 

- Qui Nhon and Quang Nhai. I hear something may be 
happening there pretty soon. Might check it out” 

Joe said, “Yeah, I might,” knowing well that he would now 
head straight for it and reflecting that if he tried, and was very 
lucky, he could possibly make a telephone connection between 
Vientiane and Saigon over the old French phone hookup in 
from six to twelve hours—if he was very lucky—but that this 
hint that Pop Buell had given him had travelled a few hundred 
miles from east to west via a human telegraph system and 
across an international border and was no doubt accurate. 
Something would be happening around Bong Son, south- 
central South Viemam. And he knew beyond doubt that he 
would follow it up. 

He looked at his Seiko. It was time to get to the fuel dump 
and catch his ride to Vientiane. “Got to go, Pop. Thanks” 

“Yeah. See you in the White Rose next time, maybe” 

The White Rose was Pop's favorite bar when he was in 
Vientiane. A place where he played endless games of darts with 
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Air America pilots, drank a little whiskey and lots of beer and 
relaxed. 

They shook hands and Joe left while Pop settled down for his 
siesta. 

Back in Vientiane an hour and a half later, Joe Daniels 
visited three people. First Maurice Carrcierie, owner of the 
Constellation Hotel, from whom he obtained his bill or rather 
bills—one containing a thin stack of receipts, which Joe paid, 
and another with an enormous stack of receipts, including one 
for car rental service, although Joe had not driven a rental car 
in Laos. 

The next was to a pilot for Royal Thai Airlines, who gave Joe 
a valid, stamped airline ticket from Vientiane to Saigon, which 
stated that Joe Daniels had paid for this journey. 

These bills would be attached to Joe’s expense account. UPA 
did not pay much but there wer ways of getting by. And then 
Joe found an Air America pilot who was flying to Saigon the 
next day and would divert to Qui Nhon and drop Joe off there. 
This cost Joe a bottle of Elephant beer and a double shooter of 
Old Grandad. The airline ticket had cost Joe a five-dollar brick 
of hashish. The hotel bill and airline ticket would bring Joe's 
total expense account for forty days in Vientiarie to fifteen 
hundred dollars, a not unreasonable sum. Yes, indeed, there 
were ways of getting by in Southeast Asia. 

Joe sat at the bar next to a CIA assassin, who was a friend, 
and they shook dice for beers. until Joe broke off at midnight to 
flake out in his room until dawn and departure for Qui Nhon. 
Just before he drifted off to sleep he wondered what he would 
find in Bong Son. 


Chapter II 


Tan Son Nhut had changed immeasurably since the first 
time he saw it, Maj. Robert Falconi thought as he waited for 
the bus that would drop him off wherever he wished (so long 
as there was a bus stop nearby) in downtown Saigon. In the 
first place, there had been no buses then. One got to the 
center of Saigon the best way he could if transportation 
hadn’t been arranged for him. He had seen the runway 

before, had witnessed it grow constantly since the early 
1960s from an asphalt strip able to accommodate little more 
than DC3s to the present enormous concrete series of 
runways capable of handling everything from every jet 
fighter-bomber i in the U.S. Air Force inventory to civilian 
747s. It never seemed to stop growing. 
' “The Busiest: Airport in the World” Military Assistance 
Command—Vietnam (MAC-V) press releases proudly 
called it: The news releases did not mention that from time 
to time Tan Son Nhut Airport got mortared by ‘the Viet 
Cong. However, this occurred less frequently these days as 
the U.S. First Infantry Division stumbled and- blundered 
around in War Zone C of the Third Military Corps which 
encompassed South Vietnam’s capital city. The Big Red One 
ran countless and endless Search and ‘Clear operations in 
Zones C and D and the Boi Loi Woods in search of the VC. 
The division’s still green troops had burned a lot of hooches, 
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gathered up tons of rice in “contested villages” for shipment 
back to government-controlled areas, from where it was 
promptly collected and sold on the black market by crooked 
Saigon officials. The troops had also killed a lot of chickens, 
pigs and goats which furnished a welcome substitute for C 
rations. But they hadn’t killed many VC yet, while suffering 
steady casualties themselves from booby traps, snipers and 
punji stakes. 

Still, they annoyed the VC enough to make them (except 
for occasional nuisance visits) stop mortaring the military 
side of Tan Son Nhut—they never mortared the civilian side 
because it might cause them to get negative news coverage 
from the foreign press corps in Saigon, which otherwise 
treated them as heroes who would save their country from 
the inefficient at best and corrupt at worst Saigon govern- 
ment. Not nice to offend the press, every VC cadreman 
knew from endless. lectures by real honest to God Commu- 
nist propaganda officers sent down from the North to furnish 
guidance to these peasants. It was not a job the North 
Vietnamese enjoyed at all, because they had, since time 
began, considered themselves superior mentally, morally 
and militarily to their southern cousins. ; 

Falconi did not like the ever-growing numbers of Ameri- 
can conventional forces in Vietnam much more than did the 
Viet Cong. So far as he was concerned, units like his own 
Black Eagles and other U.S. Special Forces outfits had been 
doing quite nicely against the Communist threat in old 
Indochina: the Viet Cong in Vietnam, the Pathet Lao in 
Laos and the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia. Who needed this 
mixture of war-weary old NCOs sweating out their retire- 
ments on thirty, draftees who made no secret of their hatred 
of the American military establishment, which they consid- 
ered only a little less dangerous to their welfare than the Viet 
Cong, and young to middle-aged career officers who knew 
they had to get their “Tickets Punched” with a good one-year 
tour of duty record in Vietnam in order to keep rising.on the 
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_ promotion list. 

Falconi had never worried much about punched tickets. 
All he knew was that he liked what he was doing and hoped 
to continue doing it. He was second generation Regular 
Army, his West Point graduate father having retired a 
colonel some years ago, not as high as many of his Academy 
classmates, but ‘high enough for a comfortable retirement 
and with the certain knowledge that he had survived World 
War II and Korea virtually unhurt and with a good if not 
brilliant record. ; . 

Falconi, like most of his Army brat peers, had practically 
been raised by non-commissioned officers and had from 
childhood preferred their easygoing yet professional attitude 

- to that of the stiff-backed, humorless Ring Knocker Acad- 
emy graduates or the clumsy ROTC people who came in, 
did their required two or three year tours and then returned 
to civilian life. So he had joined’ up as an enlisted man, 
became a staff NCO and then, almost reluctantly, took a 
field commission for an excellent record of leadership in 
Korea. And his had been a Regular commission as opposed 
-to a Reserve billet. Reserve officers had to sometimes revert 
to NCO status during the military cutbacks that always 
followed a war. Thus, he had held on to his lieutenancy until 
the early days in Vietnam provided him with access to 
swifter promotion due to his success in organizing his Black 
‘Eagles Special Forces unit. 

Now, he stood on a sidewalk outside the Caribou squadron 
operations shack while he awaited the next bus. One thing 
never changed about Saigon, he thought. The thick, cloying 
heat and humidity. Despite his superb physical condition 
there were half moons of sweat under his armpits and down 
the back of his suntan shirt where he had leaned back against 
the aircraft's seat. 

He didn’t know much about his destination other than it 
was a place called the Brinks Hotel, a relatively new 
Bachelor Officers Quarters that the VC had blown up some 
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months earlier. It was the place where Bob Hope, on a troop 
entertainment visit at the time, had quipped, “I was walking 
down the street this morning when I met a hotel coming the 
other way.’ Survivors of the blast had not found it amusing at 
all. But the place had been restored and eae had 
much better security now. 

Anyhow, he knew that he was to check in there for the 
night and then report to his Central Intelligence Agency 
control officer, Chuck Fagin, the next day. It was a meeting 
he looked forward to even less than his stay at.the bombed 
Brinks. He didn’t like Fagin. He respected him, but did not 
like him. But the hell with Fagin. He was tomorrow. Today 
was today and tonight was tonight. 

A gray bus pulled up and discharged a load of fatigue-clad 
enlisted men and a few officers. Night crews for the aircraft 
line, Falconi figured. He wondered why the gray bus. 
Ordinarily gray would mean Navy but this was not a Navy 
vehicle. It apparently was painted gray because someone had 
some spare gray paint. The windows had heavy mesh wire 
behind the glass as protection against hand grenades, 
Falconi observed. He approved. The last man cleared and 
Fagin picked up his B-40 bag and hopped up the steps. The 
bus driver didn’t seem to notice him. He looked bored and 
had a cigarette dangling from his mouth, the inevitable 
Salem. Falconi had once heard someone say that the Ameri- . 
._-cans would win the war with Salem cigarettes and Seiko. 
watches. ; 
_. As Falconi ascended the top step a blast of air-conditioned 

air met and almost staggered him in its contrast to the 
. ‘muggy heat outside. He paused for a moment but a surge of 
men behind pushed him forward. 

He dropped into a seat near the end and was joined by a 
morose-looking second lieutenant with the castles of the 
Army Engineers on his collar. When the bus had loaded 
enough people to fit exactly into the seats, none in the aisles, 
the driver slammed the door, shifted gears and lurched away 
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despite the cries of outrage from those who had not made it 
in. But by then they were a half block down the street. 

As they cleared the main gate, the lieutenant next to him 
took a rare pack of Pall Mall cigarettes from his blouse 
pocket and offered him one. Falconi took it, thanked the 
young man and accepted a light. He rarely allowed himself a 
cigarette so he would have less trouble in jogging off the 
three or four miles per morning he tried to maintain when 
not otherwise occupied with killing people. And he never 
smoked a filtered cigarette but. he did like to puff on a Pall 
Mall or Chesterfield so he inhaled deeply and enjoyed it. 

The morose lieutenant asked, “How long you been in- 
country?” 

Falconi didn’t tell him that he had been in Southeast Asia 
. for more than five years. He just replied, “Oh, long enough, 
I guess.” 

The cigarette donor, who had deep red sunburned face 
and hands, said, “I only been here three weeks. Got eleven 
‘months and one week to go. Got the days marked off on a 
Playboy calendar. Every now and then I watch that beautiful 
broad and jerk off. I don’t get to town enough. Jeezus. More 
than eleven months. Know what I’m doing? Building a jail. 
A fucking jail. I gotta master’s degree in civil engineering 
_ and I'm buildin’ a fuckin’ jail. A Goddamn jail. I thought I'd 
be out somewhere doin’ something. Building dams or air- 
strips or bridges. But no. They got me puttin’ up a jail. 

“Out at Long Binh. That’s where I’m stationed. Long 
Binh. They call it Fort Long Binh. A joke. And this thing 
I'm building—I call it my erection—ha ha. My erection. 
And they’re already calling it The LBJ’ Sanie initials as that 
motherfucker who sent us over here” The lieutenant uttered 
a string of curses so long and so imaginative and so bitter 
that Falconi marvelled so young a man could accumulate 
that much language in such a short time. 

. Falconi tried to change the subject. “I’m supposed.to get 
‘off at some place called the Brinks Hotel. Know where it is, 
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what bus stop?” 

The lieutenant absently scratched an already infected 
insect bite on his neck. “Sure. That’s where I’m gettin’ off, 
too. Every officer on the bus is, unless they got a shack job 
somewhere in town already. Just follow me and get regis- 
tered at the desk. Just about like any hotel back in The 
World. We'll be on different floors. Captains and below on 
the lowest floors. Majors and light colonels on the middle 
ones. Field grade on the top levels. 

. “That way the senior officers don’t have to walk so far up 

stairs when the power’s out. Never know when the power’s 
gonna be out. Whenever the VC feel like pourin’ some sand 
or sugar in the generators. Sand they can clean up pretty 
quick. Sugar’s bad. It really screws'’em up. They get all 
stuck. I don’t know much about that. ’'m not-an electrical 
engineer. The bar and restaurant’re on the top floor. And 
when the power’s out that’s what everybody does. Eat-and 
drink” 

The young lieutenant then lapsed into silence. After two 
stops, the bus came to a halt in front of a large, multistory 
brick building and the lieutenant said, “This is it.” He rose 
. and moved toward the front of the bus, as did most of the 
other officers aboard. 

Falconi noticed large barrels filled with cement and some 
concrete pillboxlike structures but with open tops at the 
entrance. In front of each stood an American MP with 
starched suntan uniform and shellacked helmet liner.‘ The 
sentries all held M16 rifles braced on right thigh, right hand 
gripping the weapon just ahead of its twenty-round maga- 
zine. Also present, but much less sharp in appearance, were 
numerous Vietnamese policemen clad in white uniforms and 
billed caps armed with the .38-caliber revolvers Americans 
called “White Mice” These were city policemen as opposed 
to the National Police, a paramilitary unit which wore 
camouflage uniforms and U.S. steel helmets. 

Falconi waited his turn in line, displayed his ID to a sentry 
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who scanned it carefully then gestured him inside. There, it 
was just as the young lieutenant said, like a hotel back home, 
reception desk, easy chairs in the lounge and a bank of 
elevators. 

Falconi looked around until the crush of officers checking 
in had diminished, then walked to the desk where he was 
greeted by a Vietnamese girl who could be described only as 
gorgeous. She signed him in, handed him a key, bonged a 
desk bell with her right hand. Another lovely Vietnamese 
woman appeared, grabbed Falconi’s B4 bag, inquired, “That 
all?” and when Falconi nodded, marched off toward the 
elevator bank, Falconi following. In the elevator, she 
punched a button for floor six. The elevator started moving 
slowly upward. At the sixth floor she made a right turn and 
stopped at room 612, unlocking the. door, pushing it aside, 
entering and slinging the bag on a stand. Wordlessly she 
pointed out the bathroom and a small refrigerator. 

She stood, waiting, until Falconi realized that she was 
looking for a tip. He fumbled for his bilifold, wondering 
what an appropriate amount would be, then handed her a 
hundred-piastre note. He wondered if it was enough. She 
didn’t indicate whether it was or wasn’t, nodded thanks and 
walked out, closing the door behind her. 

Falconi sat on the bed and wished he had a cigarette. He 
had noticed a machine in the lobby but hadn't bought a 
pack. He wondered what to do next. He wasn’t scheduled to 
see Fagin until morning and it was only mid-afternoon now. 
He wasn’t physically tired, but drained from the moist heat, 
the airplane ride, the bus trip and entering into a new © 
existence of which he was only vaguely aware. He spent most 
of his time in some Special Forces camp or another or out on 
operations. With nothing else to do, he stretched out for a 
nap, figuring that he’d get up when he woke up, shower and 
shave, change uniforms, visit the bar, have a few drinks and 
then find out about dinner. Almost before these thoughts 
were finished but after setting his mental alarm clock to wake 
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up in an hour, he was asleep. 

‘And in exactly one hour he awoke, groggy but refreshed: 
He got up, put the B4 on the bed, hung up his clothes, 
arranged shoes neatly, put his toilet articles in the bathroom 
and took a shower. It was wonderful. Best one he had had 
since he had been in Nam. He shaved and put on new 
suntans, no necktie. He hadn’t seen anyone wearing a tie in 
the lobby. Recalling that the morose lieutenant had men- 
tioned the bar and restaurant on the top floor, he walked out, 
shut the door, locked it, dropped the key into his right-hand 
pocket, walked to the elevator and punched the Up button. 
It was slow in arriving and Falconi had just begun to wonder | 
if the power was indeed cut off, when the door slid open. 
Half a dozen officers were inside, chatting and laughing. 
They glanced at Falconi’s gold leaves, sun-bronzed face and 
slight air of diffidence, then ignored him and resumed 
talking as the door closed and the elevator continued its jerky 
way to the top with no more stops. 

The elevator door opened practically into the bar/restau- 
rant and Falconi walked straight to the former and found a 
vacant stool. Another beautiful Vietnamese girl, the bar- _ 
tender, appeared, smiling and asking, “What's your plea- 
sure, treasure?” Falconi was surprised by her lack of accent 
and her familiarity with American slang. He ordered a 
scotch and water, swivelled around on the stool and looked 
around. Since few people at the bar were talking, Falconi 
guessed they were visitors, too. It was early for dinner and 
although most of the tables were filled, few people were 
eating yet. Every kind of uniform imaginable could be seen: 
Marines, soldiers, Special Forces, Naval officers, a scattering 
of Australians from the battalion that country had sent over, 
their big hats with the curled-up right brim lying on the 
table beside them, and some Koreans. Every unit in-country 
was represented: 1st Infantry Division, 173rd Airborne 
Brigade, 82nd Airborne and many, many men with only the 
MAG-V patch. A constant babble permeated the atmo- 
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sphere, occasional bursts of Joud laughter breaking in. 
‘Although Falconi had been aware of it from the dispatches 
which he was constantly required to read, it was the first 
time he could actually believe that the Americans and their 
few allies had really entered into this war in force. It should 
have made him feel good but it didn’t. The war was entering 
an entirely new phase and Falconi had been comfortable 
with the old one. 
.Then his thoughts were. interrupted. “Hey, Bob. Bob 
Falconi!” ; 
: He looked around, surprised that someone recognized 
him, and saw a short, plump, moon-faced young man 
approaching. It was Frank Metzger. Fat Frankie the Freak 
he had been called in OCS, where he was Falconi’s class- 
mate. Fat for obvious reasons and the Freak because he had 
seemed inept and unsuited for anything the Army might 
have to offer other than a desk job which every other 
candidate assumed he would get, do his required two years 
and then. leave the service. 
- There was really nothing to dislike about Frankie. He was 
-as friendly as.a puppy, generous when it was his turn to buy 
. the. drinks and cheerful. Always cheerful no matter how 
: badly he did either in field problems or classroom work. It 
was just that none of the others had really wanted to 
associate with a person who seemed such a military loser. 
-Falconi had never dreamed he would still be in the Army, 
but here he was and since he was the sole person in the room . 
with whom Falconi was even remotely acquainted, it was 
almost good to see him. At least it was a familiar face. 
_. Frankie approached with his usual broad grin. His moon 
-face and rotund figure had not changed at all and as they 
shook hands, Frankie grinned and said, “Hotzi Totzi, you 
old Nazi, but ’m a major, too” 
Falconi almost gagged. He had always hated the witckiieaie 
- of The Nazi some of his classmates had bestowed on him 
because of his excellence at things military and in particular 
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to his devotion to the merit of stern discipline when re- 
quired. But he was equally bemused when a glance at 
Frankie’s collar confirmed that he was, indeed, a major. 

Metzger explained, “I'm in intelligence. Imagine that! Me 
in intelligence! But they found out that I have an affinity for 
certain kinds of communications and for languages. What I 
do, actually, is tap the phones and other communications 
devices the big shots up north use. 

“I’ve listened in to talks between Giap and Minh that you 
wouldn’t believe. Boy, did Giap get his ass reamed after the 
First Cav chewed up his people in the Ia Drang Valley. He 
passed it on down too.. Even had a few people in his field 
command shot. Funniest stuff you’ve ever heard. Har, ‘har; 
har? 

Frankie’s weird sense of humor hat changed « a bit, 
Falconi thought. 

Metzger continued. “Sure didn’t think I'd be sound this 
long, but the work’s easy and interesting and I don’t have to 
worry about getting shot at and I'll probably retire on twenty 
as at least a light colonel. Might even stick around longer 
than that if it looks promising. Course I ain’t supposed to be 
telling anybody all this shit but I know you’re OK. I know all 
about you. I also tap the CIA’s communications.” He gig- 
gled. 

“But hell, let’s don’t waste the whole evening here. Let’s 
have another drink and skip out for Cholon. Greatest 
Chinese food in the world. Decent prices. Beats anything 
they’ve got in this place. And, furthermore, there’s not a 
chance in the world of getting laid by any of these lovelies 
here. They’re mostly all daughters of Vietnamese big shots. 
Most of ’em are students at the university up in Hue when 
they’re not working here. Every goddamned junior officer in 
the Army overtips the shit outta ’em, hoping he'll get laid. 
Never happens, GI. 

“We'll go out to the Diamonds Restaurant in Cholon and. 
then to the Happy Days dance hall just a few blocks away” 
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Falconi was overwhelmed by Frankie’s knowledge of Sai- 
gon but it shouldn’t ’ve been. any surprise. This was where he 
spent all his time. Frankie gestured imperiously and impa- 
tiently at the bartendress. 

“Fill em up again, Maggie. This is my old buddy. Snap it 
up and mebbe I'll even leave you a tip.” The pretty barten- 
dress didn’t smile. She seemed to know Frankie well. But she 
did obey him with alacrity. 

As they sipped their drinks, scotch and water for Falconi 
and bourbon and water for Metzger, Frankie asked, “Oh 
yeah. You got a piece? Probably won’t need it, but you never 
know about these cab drivers. Friend of mine over at the AP, 
Pete Arnett, fell asleep in the back seat of one the other night 
and woke up on a bumpy back road. Figured the bastard 
was planning on selling him to the VC. Stuck a .25 
automatic into his ear and told him to take him home, which 
he did. But he squawked plenty when Pete wouldn’t even tip 
him. That's the way it goes. At best they'll try to drive you a 
hundred blocks outta the way if you don’t know where you're 
going. A .38 in the back of the neck’ll straighten ’em out, 
though” _ 

Falconi admitted he wasn’t carrying anything. 

“Don’t make any difference. I got a couple of .38 snubs in 
my room. This is where I live. We'll pick em up on the way 
out.” 

They finished their drinks and left, going to the same flcor 
on which Falconi’s room was located. He noticed that 
Metzger’s quarters were significantly larger than his and 
looked more lived in, which wasn’t particularly surprising, 
since Frankie had been around a while and obviously knew 
some of the tricks. Frankie produced a pair of .38 Smith and 
Wessons from a closet full of small arms. Both were cased in 
inside-the-trousers holsters, which were molded and fit com- 
fortably.. 

They descended in the jerky elevator and outside, Frankie 
stepped directly in front of the first blue-and-buff-colored 
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little French-made Renault taxicab and waved his arms. The 
cab stopped abruptly about an inch and a half in front of 

“Gotta get their attention,” remarked Frankie. “Somehow 
they can spot a guy who's a big tipper from one who’s not 
and I know just how much to tip ’em”” 

Whatever Frankie’s drawbacks, he certainly was a gour- 
met judge of Chinese food, Falconi decided. Everything, 
from the wonton soup to the pigeon in a blanket had been . 
the finest he had ever tasted. Frankie ordered for both of 
them in singsong Chinese which, he explained, he'd picked 
up quickly, although, “I only speak Mandarin, because it’s 
only got four tones. That means each word can have four 
different meanings, depending on how you pronounce it. 
For example, ‘ching’ can mean green, pretty, handsome or 
young.” 

He laughed. “Once I really puzzled a Chinese woman 
when I told her that her six-year-old daughter was very 
green,” 

He laughed as he told the story on himself. “But I don’t 
make mistakes like that much anymore. I don’t even try to 
attempt Cantonese. It’s got nine tones. And most everybody 
understands Mandarin, anyhow. It’s kind of a universal 
language in Asia” 

They sipped tea and Chinese brandy and Falconi gestured 
with his eyes at a table across the room occupied by two 
beautiful women. “Good scenery here.” Frankie looked over 
and smiled. “Why, that’s Mai Van Tran and her girlfriend 
Angela Tguyen. Like to meet em? I know’em slightly. Dated 
Angela a couple of times but I'd never try Mai. You might 
though. But I warn you, she’s tough and smart” 

“What ’cha mean?” 

- Frankie thought a moment and replied, “Well, ah, she’s, 
let’s say outspoken. No matter. See what I can do” He stood 
_ up and walked across the room as Falconi watched. 
Frankie ees? in long and animated conversation with 
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the two women and then returned. “They won't join us, but 
said it'd be acceptable if we came over to their table. Let’s 
take a shot at it” 

Falconi nodded and got up. 

Both women, dressed in the Vietnamese Ao Dai dresses of 
pantaloons and overdresses with high collars, tight from the 
waist up with skirts slit on either side, smiled as the two 
majors sat down and Frankie made introductions. 

Mai Van Tran didn’t waste any time making small talk. 
She quickly and expertly read Falconi’s service ribbons and 
commented, “Aren’t you a little old to be a major, Major? 
Most Korean War officers I know are at least lieutenant 
colonels.” 

Startled, Falconi mumbled that he’d spent several years as 

an enlisted man before becoming an officer. 

’ She smiled and said, “Oh yes, a democratic, typically 
American but very practical idea that no other country I 
‘know of has made much of an effort at trying. Certainly not 
the French, particularly with their colonial—” she spat out the 
word as though it were a curse—“troops. Not until it was 
much too much late, anyhow” 

“You seem to know a lot about the military.’ 

“I should. My father was a colonel in the French army 
when he died. My full name is Mai Van Tran DesChampes. 
My mother married beneath herself because he was only. a 
lieutenant when she married him and she was minor Viet- 
namese royalty. So she was permitted to keep her maiden 
name. It wasn’t until he was killed that he was a colonel.” 

“Did he die at Dien Bien Phu?” 

“No. Nothing so dramatic. He was killed in this half of 
Vietnam. Up in what is now II Corps, actually. He was 
second in command of Group Mobile 100 when our heroes 
of the People’s Liberation Army sent him to French Heaven, 
whatever that is. If he had anything to do with it, it is a place 
with an endless supply of young maidens, dreadfully raw red 
wine and enormous amounts of garlicky food. Mother says 
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he was a handsome, dashing, romantic and true French 
gentleman when she married him. But the French don’t age 
well and he was just as much of a pig as the rest of them 
when the People’s heroes blew him away.” 

Her friend, Angela, interrupted.-“Please, Mai, I know 
you, but the major might not understand” 

“What's he going to do, Angela? Have me shot? I don’t 
_ think so. The Americans aren't so ruthlessly inefficient as the 
French. They're more benignly inefficient. Besides, our 
noble prime minister, Air Marshal Ky, might not be a 
fountain of Oriental wisdom but I don’t think he’s that 
stupid. He’s a ie of mother’s and my first name’s the 
same as his wife 

She turned oe to Falconi. “Have you ever piheard of 
Group Mobile 100, major?” 

Falconi certainly had, but before he could say so, she 
continued, “It was a column of French and Vietnamese 
colonials riding in trucks and escorted by light armor. The 
Viet Minh ambushed them on Route 9 between An Khe and 
Pleiku. They wiped out every vehicle and practically every 
man. A few, four or five, I think it was, survivors staggered 
into Pleiku several days later. My father was not among 
them. 

“They never identified his body for sure. Those who 
weren't burned beyond recognition were in no shape to be 
identified because of the heat and sun and birds and animals 
by the time the French got up enough nerve to go looking for 
them. 

“The French gave us a medal for him, ‘ach was worth- 
less, and a pension which wasn’t since they promoted him to 
general posthumously.” 

Frankie broke in, “Hey enough. of this small talk—” he 
obviously hadn’t been listening to them —“Angela wants to 
go over to the Happy Days and dance some. OK with you 
two?” . 

Falooni looked inquiringly at Mai Van Tran who shrugged 
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and said, “Sure, why not? The waiters here are waiting to get 
paid, anyhow.’ 

The two officers paid all four checks, which the women 
accepted without comment. 

As Frankie and Angela danced, Falconi and Mai Van 
Tran sipped drinks, he a scotch and water, she a tall, cool 
drink with a Vietnamese name which Falconi didn’t under- 
stand. 

Slightly at a loss for words to use in talking to this 
obviously intelligent, beautiful, sarcastic and witty woman, 
Falconi said, “I hope I don’t sound like an asshole saying 
this, but your English is astounding, down to American 
slang and inflections. I'm not surprised that you speak it, I 
mean, but the Americanisms do surprise me” 

She laughed with Falconi, not at him, and said, “I didn’t 
tell you earlier and that wasn’t nice. And that’s just like me, I 
guess. Not being nice. I’m a student in your country. A 
senior at Northwestern. I fiddled around with East Asian 
studies and history for a while before I got smart. Now I'm 
majoring in journalism. Electronic journalism, to be spe- 
cific. Know what my immediate ambition is? To be a TV 
' weathergirl.” : 

Falconi was startled and said, “You're no end of surprises. 
A TV weathergirl? I'd’ve expected you to be looking for 
something beyond that.” 

She turned quietly serious. “Oh, eventually, yes, I sup- 
pose. But for the moment, Id be satisfied with that. Ill 
explain it to you sometime. That is if you want there to be a 
sometime.” : 

Falconi nodded slowly. “Yes. I'd like that. But now let’s 
dance.” 

They moved to the floor and Falconi excused himself, 
walking over the band leader, talking briefly, handing over a 
bundle of piastres and ‘then returning. 

“I told him to play something slow.” The band had been for 
the most part blasting out rock at the request of the 
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numerous young men who thronged the second floor dance- 
hall. 

As they danced, close, the woman pulled her head back 
and looked Falconi straight in the eye. With her highheels, 
they were nearly the same height. She said, “You dance 
‘quite well. Most American officers with whom I’ve danced 
go about it something like a mixture of counting cadence 
and the Texas Two-Step” 

Falconi chuckled. “My mother insisted that I take dancing 
lessons when I was a kid. It embarrassed hell out of me at the 
time, but it actually helped when I did have to learn how to_ 
march in basic training at Fort Dix. 

They danced for a long time without further talk, stopping 
and applauding briefly each time the band changed tunes. 

“Well, what do you think of me, Major Robert Falconi?” 
she asked. 

He didn’t hesitate. “I think you’re beautiful and intelli- 
gent. I don’t have to tell you that. You know that. I also 
think you have a sarcastic sense of humor, some of which is a 
little put on. And I think you very much like to needle 
people. Especially me. Right now at this time, anyhow” He 
paused for a moment, considering. 

“Otherwise, you're an enigma. I haven’t been able to get 
beneath your surface yet. Maybe I never will. I’ don’t think 
you let many people get to know you very well” 

She smiled at him. “You're not a bad analyst, Bob. May I 
call you that?” She didn’t await an answer. “But I just might 
let you get beneath the surface, so to speak, anyhow, To’ 
quote one of your country’s most popular expressions, I 
might just let you fuck my brains out tonight. That is, if 
you'd like to.” Her smile had changed into a grin. 

Falconi almost stumbled, but recovered and grinned back. 
“I accept that as a challenge and as you know, an American 
officer and a gentleman never but never fails to meet a 
challenge” , 

The band stopped playing and the leader looked inquir- 
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ingly at Falconi. 

“It looks like my nickel’s worth has just run out,” he said. 

“Looks that way. Let’s sit down, make our apologies. My 
place. I understand it’s hard for an officer to sneak a 
Vietnamese woman into his quarters at the Brinks Security.” 

They sat down with Frankie and Angela and chatted 
briefly before Falconi said, “Mai’s got to get home, so I'll 
escort her to make sure that she gets there OK.” 

Angela giggled and said, “She's gotten home alone many, 
many times, Major.” 

“Yeah, but it’s like I just told her. ’'m an officer and a 
gentleman” 

"Oh sure, right” 

Frankie looked quickly at Falconi. “You move fast, 
Robert. See you back at the Brinks tomorrow, maybe” 

“Sure, but itll probably be in the afternoon. [ve got to 
report first thing in the morning to get my next assignment.” 

“Oh hell, I could tell you now what that is. ['m in 
intelligence, remember?” 

Falconi believed him. “Well, ['d hate to surprise my 
superiors; They don’t like surprises. I better let them tell 
me.’ 

. They left. 

‘In the Renault hey finally managed to hail, Falconi 
withdrew a pack of Chesterfields. He had actually bought 
one. ‘Frankie didn’t smoke and he had felt like indulging 
himself ‘this night. Tomorrow meant getting back to work 
and meeting Fagin. He wasn’t looking forward to either right 
now, although he had been indifferent to it up to this time. 
He offered the pack to Mai and to his surprise she took one. 
He had not seen her smoke all night. But he lit it and his and 
they smoked but did not talk as he directed the cab driver to 
‘her destination. 

There, Falconi was only a little diepriaed to see that it was 
something more than a villa. Very nearly a mansion and 
patrolled by an army sentry in the uniform of the palace 
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guard and with several white mice lounging around the area. 

“Your mother must be very well connected and doing OK 
for herself? : 

“She is that. I don’t know exactly how she does it. 
Probably dabbles some in the black market, if I know her. 
She always did have a good head for business. And as I said 
earlier, the family’s an old and honored one.” 

Inside she excused herself, returning shortly divested of 
her Ao Dai and wearing a sheer but not too sheer nightdress. 
You could almost, but not quite, see through it. She held in 
’ either hand a balloon snifter of brandy and handed one to 
Falconi. 

They sipped and smoked for a while without talking until 
Falconi said, “One thing still kind of bothers me, Mai, 
although it’s sure as hell none of my business.” 

“What's that? If it’s reasonable, I'll answer it. If not, Pll tell 
you to get lost.” 

“Fair enough. It’s your ambition. To be a weathergirl? 

She was immediately serious. 

- “OK, Yl tell you. It was during my sophomore at 
Northwestern. I was still into the East Asian studies stuff 
when one night I was at a boyfriend’s house.” She said that 
without self-consciousness. “A basement one-room place, 
actually. We were having beer and popcorn. He was working 
his way through school, just like I was. I'll tell you about that 
too. But the news came on and at the end the weather. He 
mentioned that the weathergirl was at the time negotiating 
her new contract. I didn’t know from anything about con- 
tracts. He explained that she was the top weatherperson in 
the Chicago area and her one-year contract was about to run 
out. She was going for bigger money and a transfer. to the 
network in New York. I asked him what she made—I don’t 
even remember what it was now, but he told me and I was 
staggered. 

“Next day I computed it and you know, it turned out t that 
she made in just one year about what. all Vietnamese farm 
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peasants put together would make in their entire lifetimes. 
Imagine that! One broad earning more than an entire 
nation of farmers could and all for having long, blond hair, a 
beautiful face, big tits and just enough brainpower to read 
the AP and UPI news weather reports in a sexy voice. 

“At first it pissed me off no end. Made me bitter as hell. I 
almost became a communist on the spot. I suppose things 
like that make a lot of them. Those who don’t think any 
deeper than that. But-I thought about it for a long, long time 
and finally determined that: what the hell, this is what 
America, the whole world, actually, is all about. And 
America is really the only place where it can actually 
happen. 

“Being able to get to the top of the heap on your own 
merits—I was being unkind. She obviously had more going 
for her than beauty, blond hair and big tits. She had to have 
a brain concealed somewhere, because there were lots of 
women in the States more beautiful than she and they 
weren't where she was. 

“So I decided, ‘What the hell, you can’t beat them. 
~ Nobody ever has and the only reason they tried was because 
they wanted what the Americans had. So why not join them? 

“Next day I changed my major. And Ive made good 
grades and I’m a news reader on the college station—we're 
_ one of thie few schools which has one of them. I'll start 

auditioning for a job when I graduate. Maybe even before. 
If-I don’t get one right away, I'll go on to grad school and 
earn some money by being a graduate assistant. Pll catch on 
somehow. Because I’m determined to. Maybe I'll be the first 
Vietnamese newswoman in history. Won't be the first one of 
Asian descent though. There’s already some kid named 
Connie Chung who's on a West Coast station. But she’s a 
native American, I think. Ill be the first foreign born” 

Falconi shook his head. “Jeezus, Mai, you amaze me. But 
I believe you and I know you'll make it” 

She smiled, stood up and held out her hand. “That’s 
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enough philosophy for now. Let’s get to more pleasant © 
things.” 

In her room, they kissed for a long time. Falconi usually 
felt a little embarrassed, even shy, about going to bed with a 
woman for the first time. Not tonight. He simply felt at 

home. For a while he thought of another Vietnamese woman 
whom he had once thought he loved. But he didn’t think 
long. That was fini now, as the French said. 

They lay side by side, partly sitting up, leaning against 
pillows with a sheet pulled up waist high. It was comfortable, 
Falconi thought, sheets and all. He was hardly used to such 
homey things after all this time in "Nam, most of it spent 
either in the field or a “rear area” which was only a few - 
degrees better. 

Mai sipped from her snifter, she had refilled both, and 
asked, “What now. Tomorrow?” 

“‘T’ve got to get my orders. I have no idea what they ai are or 
where Fil be going, although apparently Frankie knows.” 

She laughed. “Yes, he seems to know almost everything. I 
thought he was just a plump, jolly kid when I first met him. 
But there’s a pretty good mind underneath that facade” 

“That's the way I first read him, too. And I knew him a 
long time ago. But I don’t want to talk about him. I want to 
know more about you.’ 

“Well, I won't go into when I was a little gies or even before 
I went to the States. There’s not enough time tonight. But 
since I’ve been living in the land of the Big PX up in the sky 
Ive done other things than go to school and drink beer and 
eat popcorn with pals. 

“I know a little more about your country than you might 
think. What with your background, even maybe more than 
you do. My first summer I worked as a countergirl in a 
McDonald’s. After my sophomore year, I took an upwardly 
mobile move, you might say. Worked as a waitress in a Big 
Boys. But I liked both and I think I learned a lot. 

“J didn’t work all of the following summer. I hitchhiked to 
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the West Coast and was coming back when I stopped in 
Vegas. It fascinated me. All we Orientals are supposed to be 
helpless gamblers, you know. Anyhow, I took a short course 
which cost me 150 dollars and caught on as a blackjack 
dealer at Caesar’s. Tips were really fantastic there and talk 
about learning. I sure did that. You know, it’s funny about 
the tipping. As you'd expect, the winners tipped a lot more 
than the losers, but even they would always save enough to 
leave you something pretty decent. She laughed. “I guess I'll 
never really understand you inscrutable Americans. I’m 
sleepy. We'll talk more in the morning” 

But they didn’t. Falconi didn’t like goodbyes. So he left her 
a long note in which he said more than he intended to say 
but less than he wanted to. He promised to see her again. 
She was sound asleep when he left just as false dawn turned 
the morning a tinted light rose. She was snoring lightly. He 
liked that. 


Falconi had some difficulty finding Fagin’s new office. 
Since the American buildup, he had been moved to down- 
town in the new MAC-V headquarters there and Falconi had 
only the vaguest idea of central Saigon’s layout. He had to 
walk several blocks from Mai’s mother’s villa, partly by 
instinct and partly by gauging the sun and walking north 
and west until he came to a major street. Managing to stop 
one of the blue and buffs, he studied a scrap of paper and 
said to the driver, “Nguyen Hue. Eden Building.” 

The driver lurched off without comment. Even at the 
early hour, the streets were already clogged with jeeps, six by 
six and three-quarter ton military trucks, cars of all descrip- 
tion but mostly old and mostly French, motorcycles, motor- 
scooters, the single cylinder-powered rickshaws which were 
called “cyclos,” bicycles, even oxcarts and the peasants trot- 
ting along with the long poles—stupidity sticks, the Ameri- 
cans called them —slung over right shoulder with a cargo on 
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either end, often two trussed pigs or baskets of chickens 
destined for the Saigon outdoor marketplace. 

The cab driver shot through the crowds at top speed, 
blowing his horn, screaming, waving, cursing and shoulder- 
ing his way through traffic. Presently he stopped in front of 
an old four-story brick building half a block long. He 
grunted “Eden Building. One thousand P? 

. Falconi paid him exactly that, not knowing but suspecting 
he had been overcharged. He had. By ten times. An old Asia 
hand would have turned over a hundred piastres, cursed the 
driver for a thief and a cheat, argued with him and then 
given him fifty more as a tip. That was the way it was done. 
Always had been. Always would be, no matter who ruled this 
country. French. Vietnamese. Americans. Capitalists or 
communists. 7 

Fagin’s office was not in the Eden building. That was just 
a landmark he had given-Falconi in his message. MAC-V 
was directly across the street, a brand new, one-story white 
frame rambling structure with many wings. The now- 
familiar cement-filled, white-painted barrel and concrete 
sandbagged emplacements betrayed the front entrance. 

Falconi flipped the ID guard in his billfold to get through 
and an impassive sentry, rifle on leg and lacquered helmet 
on head, gestured him past with a backward ned of the head. 

Inside, it was air-conditioned almost to the point of 
discomfort. A Marine buck sergeant wearing, to Falconi’s 
surprise, dress blue trousers with red stripe denoting an 
NCO, tan summerweight shirt with tie and white covered 
barracks cap, sat at a reception desk. 

“Yes, sir?” he inquired, politely. 

“Mr. Fagin’s office, please. Mr. Charles Fagin” 

The gyrene looked at him with interest. “May I see your 
clearance, sir?” 

All Falconi had was his ID card, which did not indicate 
really who he was or with which unit he served. That was 
deliberately so. 
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The Marine studied the photo on the card, examined 
Falconi’s face closely and said, “I’m afraid that’s not enough, 
sir. Fl make a phone call. You may be seated over there. He 
indicated a row of wooden chairs with curved armrests. 

Falconi observed that they were out of earshot. He would 
not be able to hear the sergeant talking. He approved. Good, 
but not rude, security. 

He did not have long to wait. A fatigue-clad, unarmed, 
Army E2 appeared, said, “Right this way, sir.” Falconi signed 
the register. 

He followed the soldier through a maze of hallways, past 
countless opened doors behind which sat officers dictating to 
secretaries, talking on telephones, conferring with other 
officers or just staring aimlessly at the ceiling. 

Finally, they came to a closed door. The soldier knocked, 
then stepped inside, saluted and, not waiting for it to be 
returned, stepped back outside, closing the door behind 
him. 

Inside sat Fagin behind a large teakwood desk adorned 
with cutoff military shells serving as paperweights and 
ashtrays, a gleaming white skull which grinned at him 
hollow-eyed and a Browning 9mm automatic pistol, which 
Falconi assumed was loaded. 

Fagin produced his usual humorless smile and indicated 
with his head a comfortable leather chair which put Falconi 
slightly below Fagin. An old trick to put visitors at a 
~ psychological disadvantage. 

“Greetings, Robert,’ said Fagin. “I stopped by the Brinks 
last night looking for you, but they said you'd left with 
another major and were going out to eat. You never did 
come back, they told me this morning. Guess you scored. 
Still a fast worker with the broads when you get the 
opportunity, huh? Some things never change in this ever- 
changing world. Well, make it while you can. I got gainful 
employment for you and your boys. Or at least those that 
aren’t on R&R” He paused, waiting for a response. 
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Falconi didn’t pause at all. He had already decided to get 
the interview off on as friendly and as businesslike approach 
as possible. 

“Works fine with me, Chuck. I think you know I always 
try to do the best job I can no matter what the personal 
feelings between you and myself. But you've already said it. 
What about my missing men? As you know, the only people 
I've got on board are First Sergeant Gordon and Sergeant 
First Class Culpepper.” 

“No problem. I’ve already got eight men assigned to you 
as replacements. That should be an adequate number for the 
job with which you're tasked. I won't go into their back- 
grounds except to say that three of them are Special Forces. 
The others, I think you'll find, are uniquely suitable for the 
mission. You can do better finding out about them by 
reading their background records and interviewing them 
when you get back up North.” 

“North? What do you mean by North? North, North or 
just North?” 

Fagin laughed. “Not way North, just North. Two corps, to 
be specific. I'll give you a short description of the assignment 
and you can ask any questions: then, OK?” 

“Sure, let’s have it.” 

“First, I've got some good news for you. You're on the light 
colonel’s list.’ 

That. surprised Falconi. He had no idea he was under 
consideration for promotion. Other than total time in serv- 
ice, he was not due for it so far as time in grade was 
concerned. 

Fagin interpreted his look. “Yeah. You Green Beanie 
heroes really rate nowadays. Working with or for the Com- 
pany didn’t mean shit when I drew it” ; 

Again Falconi was surprised. Fagan had never talked sical 
about his background and Falconi had no idea that he had 
ever been in the military. 

Fagin read his mind. “Oh'yeah, I wore brown suits once. 
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Back before and during Korea. I was even dumb enough to 
leap outta perfectly good airplanes. Made that combat drop 
with the 187th Airborne Brigade. Maybe you heard of it. 
Know who our CO was? Colonel William C. Westmoreland. 
Our own beloved Willie whom we all work for here. Then I 
got assigned to the Agency. It was just getting underway 
then, ramrodded by a guy named Hans Tofte. Interesting 
guy. You ought to look him up sometime. He’s in the history 
books, although there’s a lot more even better stuff about 
him that’s still classified. If you'd ever like to read that, too, I 
got it. ! 

“But that’s another story except to say that I was with them 
until after the end of the Goddamned war and I was still a 
Goddamned fucking captain with absolutely no hope of ever 
making major if I lived to be a zillion fucking years old. 

“But I ain’t bitter. I resigned. Quit. Split. Walked. And I 
even got the opportunity to tell an honest to God brigadier 
_ general to take his Army and stick it up his ass and then eat 
it and choke on the residual shit out of his asshole. He wasn’t 
really what you'd call pleased but it sure made my day” 

Fagin paused and then added more quietly, “But, you see, 
I've now got a G.S. rating that’s even above a BG. But screw 
that, let’s get to where you’re going and what you're going to 
be doin’.” 

Fagin stood up and turned to a large, locked wooden case 
on the wall immediately behind his desk. He unlocked it, 
swung the door open and revealed a set of maps mounted in 
wooden frames that swung like the pages of a loose-leaf 
notebook. The first and second were maps of Laos and 
Cambodia and four more were one each of the four military 
regions of South Vietnam, I, II, ITI and IV Corps. Behind 
them and behind another locked door were two more maps, 
each designating half of North Vietnam. On the back of each 
map was a legend listing topographical, population, num- 
bers and unit designations of enemy and friendly forces, 
crops, water tables and other militarily significant facts about 
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each area. ; 

Fagin flipped to the II Corps map which included a 
narrow slice of I Corps. Almost in the center of it was an © 
overlay outlining an area from the coast westward through 
the rolling foothills stopping at the limits of the Annamite 
Cordillera. It was bordered by the cities of Quang Nagi to 
the north on the coast, Qui Nhon on the south coast. 

Kon Tum on the northwest and Pleiku Pleiku to ‘the’ 
southwest, these two actually being inside the mountainous 
area. 

Fagin explained, “This will be your basic operational area, 
.although you won't have to go so far west as Kontum and 
Pleiku. They're there only as points of population reference. 
Basically, it’s Binh Dinh Province. The area we're interested 
in is the most fertile area outside the Delta and has great 
potential for growing such cash crops as bananas, coconuts, 
mangoes, grapefruit and every other kind of Asian fruit and 
vegetable plus rice that you can imagine. That's why it’s 
important to us and to the South Vietnamese government. 
Production has been brought to a virtual standstill because 
of the war. It’s been a relatively quiet area for quite some 
time now, but the locals are taking it easy and keeping an eye 
on which side’s getting the upper hand. Like most Asian 
peasants they’re cautious and they’re sure as hell not dumb. 

““What were then the Viet Minh forces were quite active in 
the area during the French war, but the succeeding Viet 
Cong has found itself too overextended to establish much 
more that a token terror force there. Not enough to bring the 
people to heel by either brute force or intimidation’ 

Falconi yawned but if Fagin noticed he didn’t indicate so. 

“The only major American unit in the entire II Corps area 
‘is the First Cavalry Division at An Khe. If you’ve been 
paying attention to what's happening other than where 
you've been working, you know that the 101st Airborne had 
a hell of a fight securing An Khe so the Cav could move in. 
A fight that came as a complete surprise to us because we 
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had no idea the VC had a large, well-trained, heavily armed 
force in the area. 

“Turned out they didn’t. We were right so far as the VC 
were concerned. Small consolation to the 101st troopers who 
got killed-there. The only VC they fought were local militia 
units which served mostly as guides. The rest were North- 
erners, dressed like VC, but regulars armed with light and 
heavy MGs, light and heavy mortars, AK47s and SKS 
sniper rifles. Specific units we have been able to identify 
were the 392nd C and 394th regiments. The only reason the 
101st people were able to win was sheer balls, pretty good 
officers and excellent noncoms. Also, the Northerners may 
have both underestimated us and run low on ammo. At any 
rate, they pulled back into the mountains, into Eastern Laos 
and Cambodia, for replacements, reinforcements and resup- 
ply. 

“I know you must’ve heard about the Cav’s fight i in the Ia 
Drang Valley and Chu Pong Mountain area later when it 
was trying to relieve the Special Forces A camp at Plei Mei. 
Got blooded but good, they did, especially the Seventh and 
Fifth. But for my money, it’s now the best combat unit in- 
country. 

“The Cav’s been successful in keeping the North Vietnam- 
ese away from the area in which you're going to be inter- 
ested, but that won’t last forever and, my friend, that’s where 
we ‘appear on the scene. 

“Any questions so far?” 

Falconi was sleepy. He'd had a long night which had left 
him pleasantly spent and thus far Fagin’s talk had only bored 
him. He yawned again, making no effort to stifle it. . 

“This has been a great lecture on geography, agriculture 
and history, Fagin, but I fail to see what it has to do with me 
or my Black Eagles” 

If Fagin was disturbed by Falconi’s slightly fisolent atti- 
tude he did not show it. 

“T'm coming to that now. Much as I hate to admit it, the 
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Marines up in Eye Corps have come up with a good idea. 
Their commander, Lieutenant General Lew Walt, boss of 
the Third Marine Amphibious Force, Three Maf,. has a 
reputation. as nothing more than a hard-charger, frontal 
assault all the way, hey-diddle-diddle, right-up-the-middle 
type. Protege of Chesty Puller. Got every hero medal the 
Corps hands out except the MOH and if he was in the Army, 
he'd have that, the way we're tossing around medals these 
days. 

“But he’s much more than that. He doesn’t look like i it, but 
he’s also an intellectual with an imagination. He has always 
liked the concept of economy of forces instead of concentra- 
tion of them. So he came up with the idea of what they call 
Community Action Platoon or Teams, CAP teams they call 
‘em. It consists of posting a few men, a squad or less, in 
towns and villages, dig wells, teach inrigation techniques, 
basic medical care, all that crap. 

“Naturally, when Walt passed the order down ‘for his 
companies to assign men to this duty, the Company com- 
manders got rid of all their troublemakers and misfits. 
Turned out to be just what the doctor, or in this case, Walt, 
ordered, although that wasn’t the way the COs intended for 
it to turn out. They were subtly trying to, torpedo the idea. 
But the guys who drew the duty were perfect for it. They 
were individualistic, imaginative types, disliked discipline. 
Everything a Marine’s not supposed to be. A lot of bright 
black kids both from the big city ghettos and rural areas of 
the south either were condemned to or volunteered for this 
duty. And so far it has worked beautifully. 

“The troops who like that sort of thing somehow find their 
way into it. They have the highest extension rate of any 
outfit in-country except for old Asiatic SF people like you 
and your men. 

“So the Army’s decided to try it out. and Binh Dinh 
Province seems like the perfect place to begin, with its 
economic impact potential and lack of concentration of any 
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regular infantry units. 

“Your job, Mr. Falconi, will be to scout the designated 
area’s villages and towns for our equivalent of CAP teams’ 
potential success. If it can be arranged, you'll get some help 
from the First Cav, if they can spare it. But mostly it'll be up 
to you and your people 

“Any questions now?” 

Falconi didn’t waste a second in responding. Despite his 
earlier determination to keep this quick, clean and pleasant, 
he snapped, “Bullshit, Fagin. This is not a Black Eagle 
mission and you know it. We're raiders. Destroyers. We take 
on big, important targets. Goddamn it, you know what 
we've done and where we've done it. Who in the fuck 
dreamed up this screwball idea for us, anyhow? He must be 
' a real wizard. Probably never set foot in this Goddamned 
country. Probably sitting on his ass somewhere in the 
fucking Pentagon with nothing else to do but dream up nutty 
schemes. I'm surprised they don’t want the Navy to do it. Or 
maybe the Coast Guard. They're about the only people I 
know of less suitable than my outfit. 

“I won't do it. My men won't do it. You can take this 
whole weird idea and stick it up your ass, Fagin” 

Falconi only stopped because he ran out of breath. 

Fagin did not answer for a very long time. Then, much to 

Falconi’s surprise, he inquired, “Got a cigarette, Bob?” 
' Surprised with the still friendly use of his first name and 
the request, he handed the packet of Chesterfields he had in 
his left shirt pocket to Fagin, who took it, extracted a smoke, 
lit it with a lighter made from a .50-caliber cartridge case, 
flipped the pack back to Falconi and said, “Smoke one if you 
want one.” 

-Falconi lit up and returned the package to his pocket. He 
was still angry, but the pause and the slight activity had 
cooled him down a little. 

Fagin took two long inhalations and tapped ash into an 
ashtray. 
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“Bob,” he said, “I know we've never been friendly. Maybe 
my fault, maybe yours and maybe a combination, like such 
things usually are. I’d like to try and straighten that out right 
now. If you'll go along. But even if you don’t, you are going 
to do this job. I promise you.” He spoke quietly but he 
sounded quietly menacing. 

“First, using you and the Black Eagles was my idea. And I 
chose you for the very simple reason that I thought, rather I 
think, you are the best man in this country to accomplish 
this assignment. I think you and your two senior sergeants 
and the new men you will have assigned to you will compose 
the ideal team to do the job. And we deliberately waited 
until all your other men were on R&R before making the 
assignment because we thought, knew, they would. respond 
exactly as you have initially. But we also knew that even 
though they would do it rather than opt for a court-martial 
or a quick return to the States, it would be with great 
reluctance because they would feel just the way you do now 
but they do not have the brains, the motivation or the 
devotion that you three have. And furthermore, even though 
they’re all individualists, they are just as different as can be 
from those Marines who drew the job first. They don’t hate 
the military, they love it. But- they love it in their own way. 

“And, finally, I cannot stress too much the importance of 
this job. It could—and I mean this with all my heart and 
soul— make the difference between winning this war and 
losing it. 

“The Marines’ idea, weird as it sounded at first, has been 
absolutely the most successful concept ever developed here. 
Sir Robert Thompson— you know of him—the British offi- 
cer who almost singlehandedly defeated the Communists in 
Malaysia, is studying it closely and even figures on writing a 
book about it. We hope that the best chapter of his book will 
be about the Army taking this idea and developing it into a 
fine, sharp edge. Something actually new in warfare. The 
first really new concept in a thousand years. 
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“The only other thing even remotely as successful as the 
Marines’ CAP teams has been the Agency’s Phoenix pro- 
gram where we eliminate, mostly by assassination, the VC 
infrastructure. You know all about that. From what I hear, 
you don’t like it because it clashes with your own ideas of 
how warfare should be conducted. 

“How about this idea, Bob? How about taking it and 
running with it and really doing something over here?” 

Fagin stopped talking. Suddenly. He walked over to a 
small refrigerator Falconi had not before noticed. He opened 
it and withdrew from it two bottles of Stroh’s beer, which he 
opened with an old demolition kit knife. He handed one to 
Falconi and drank his down in three long gulps. That was 
the longest speech he’d made in years and, the surprising 
thing was, he believed it himself. That was a luxury he 
seldom permitted himself anymore. 

“[ve got to go for a few minutes,” he told Falconi. “Got to 
talk to another guy in another section about another matter. 
Think about what I’ve said. I'll be back in fifteen, twenty 
minutes.” 

He left. 

Falconi did think. About a lot of things. Very little of it 
concerning Fagin’s talk as such. He thought about his 
grandfather and his effusive, almost embarrassing, often 
expressed, love for his adoptive country. What it had done 
for him. The opportunities it had furnished him. And he 
thought about his dad who loved only three things: the 
United States of America, the United States Army and his 
family, not necessarily in that order. About a lot of other 
things, too. Things that concerned only himself and a very 
few people he had known. Without thinking about it at all, 
he got himself another beer and sipped on it. Even lit 
another cigarette. He heard Fagin return and quietly close 
the door behind him. Fagin sat down and didn’t say a word. 
Neither did Falconi except, finally, “When do I leave? And 
where do I go?” 
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Fagin replied, “Like Stroh’s, huh? I guess you didn’t know 
’m from Detroit. Best beer made. You can leave tomorrow. 
Next morning, if you want. Won't have to hitchhike back, 
‘ither. I'll lay on a Caribou just for you. Might have a couple 
f people for company if they need ’em where you're going. 
Possibly a few supplies if they’re needed. But if not, a plane 
ust for yourself” =~ 

He looked at Falconi and grinned. There’s an SF A Team 
amp a mile or so outside Bong Son. You won't like it. P've 
isited there a couple of times. Never seen such a place. 
scaredest bunch of people I ever saw. Place’s been there for 
fears and nothin’s ever really happened to it. They've even 
got concrete bunkers, pillboxes, concrete-lined mortar pits. 
[hey say they run patrols. I don’t think they go out. more 
han a mile or two. Every once in a while the duty VC sniper 
Xumps a couple of rounds inside or the duty mortarman 
irops in a couple of rounds. They send enough stuff back to 
lestroy a regiment, but I don’t think they've had a confirmed 
ill yet. Forget °em. Get your two sergeants and any of your 
1ew people who've showed up— should be at least a couple of 
em by now—and move into town is my suggestion. Have 
iome fun. Use your imagination. Set yourself up anywhere 
rou find suitable. Could be three, four, half a dozen local 
VC there you can blow away.” 

“OK, Chuck—” Falconi used Fagin’s nickname without 
‘ven thinking—‘“just one more thing. I think you said the 
1ew people would be mostly ‘uniquely suited to the job’ or 
omething like that. Do I get to know who they are before I 
neet ’em?” 

Fagin laughed, warmly this time. He tossed over a thick 
nanila envelope stamped with big red letters: TOP SE- 
3RET/TOP SECRET slanted across the front. , 

“Here you are. Pictures and all. I won't say more. You can 
udge ’em yourself man for man when you meet ’em. But I 
hink they'll do the job. 

“Tell you what—why don’t you go early in the morning, 
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day after tomorrow. I'll have the Caribou laid on for yor 
then. Have a good time. Take your new girlfriend out on th 
town. Go to the racetrack. It’s still operating, believe it o 
not. I don’t know anything about her except that she doesn’ 
work for me or the Company: He chuckled. Frankie told m 
that. And it’s all he told me. 

“And, Bob, I have no reason for it, but I have a feeling thi 
is going to be a more interesting job than you think. I thin! 
it even might turn out to be a rough assignment. Ni 
evidence at all to go on. I just’ve got a feeling about it. Ant 

_ my intuition is usually good. That’s why I’m doing what In 
doing” 
They shook hands and Falconi left. The E Two wa 
waiting to guide him outside. As they walked through th 
corridors, Falconi felt great. Better than he ever had. Eves 
better than before going on that first assignment, whic! 
seemed like a thousand years ago. He didn’t know why. h 
just-felt that way. 
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Chapter III 


Falconi’s only companions on the northbound Caribou 
were a young Specialist Four draftee, newly arrived in- 
country and serving as a mail courier, and a leathery faced 
old Special Forces SFC. The courier was headed for the First 
Cavalry Division base camp at An Khe with a large canvas 
bag of mail and packages. He looked scared. The sergeant 
was destined for the SF’s Fifth Group headquarters in Nha 
Trang and assignment for his fourth tour of duty. He looked 
bored. 

Having had nothing to do, yet, with the First Cav and 
never having been assigned to the Fifth Group, Falconi was 
unfamiliar with either place. However, he had overheard, | 
slightly drunken, a conversation at the Brink’s bar that An Khe 
was a grim place of as much mud and rain or heat and 
dust, as nature chose, and that Nha Trang was “the best. 
fuckin’ in-country R&R goin’.” 

To pass the time until his arrival at Bong Son, Falconi 
drew from beneath his feet a large, bulky manila envelope 
narked: TOP SECRET: FOR EYES ONLY. In it were 
shotos and CIA-compiled biographical sketches of the new 
nen to be under his command. 

He withdrew from the larger package two smaller enve- 
opes. Each was marked: CONFIDENTIAL: MAJ. 
ROBERT FALCONI, COMMANDER BLACK EAGLES, 
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STUDIES AND OBSERVATION GROUP. 

He chose them simply because they were the ones on top, 
the. smaller envelopes not being arranged in any particula: 
order. Falconi placed one envelope on the empty canva: 
bucket seat beside him and unwound a string securing the 
flap on the other. The envelope contained an eight-by-ter 
black-and-white glossy print of an extremely large black mar 
dressed in a camouflage uniform of a pattern unfamiliar tc 
Falconi. Paper-clipped to it was a single-spaced typewritter 
‘sheet of paper containing a precise of bulkier printed mate 
rial. It read in part: 

_M®Bou, Charles DeGaulle, AKA (French Foreign Legion’ 
Claude Duclos Mountain 

- Born: 7/7/1916 

Race: Negro 

Nationality: Senegalese 

. Ht: 1° 
_ Wt.: 270 

Eyes: Brown 

Hair: Black. 

. Scars; Thinline knife wound running from three inches tc 

~left of left earlobe to point five inches above right eye 
Usually concealed by hair; origin unknown. Double pucke: 
marks.in front of and behind each thigh, approx. sever 
inches above knees, entry and exit points bullet wounds 
source .30-caliber machine gun (Viet Minh); slash wounc 
beginning at left rib cage to hollow of right shoulder anc 
culminating in jagged entry wound, source, bayonet, (Ger 
man). No other identifying marks. 

Subject was born in village suburb of Dakar. Fathe: 
member of Wolon majority tribal group, mother Mandingc 
(mixed white, Indian, Negro). 

Father was a lifelong professional soldier.in a French 
colonial Senegalese regiment; received Criox de Guerre (w. 
palm) during World War I and rose to rank of sergeant chie 
(warrant officer), highest rank then attainable by nativ 
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troops in the French colonial army. 

As a child and youth, M’Bou was reared on. various 
French colonial military posts, mainly in Africa. He entered 
his father’s regiment upon the former's retirement in 1932. 

At-the outbreak of WWII, he was a corporal. His unit was 
‘one of the few in the French forces which offered more than 
brief resistance to the German offensive which ultimately 
proved victorious. 

During the Allied evacuation at Dunkirk, M’Bou’s platoon 
was ordered to hold at all costs a position crucial: to the . 
delaying action which enabled successful withdrawal of Al- 
lied forces. ; ; 

French records state that all officers and noncoms were 
killed during a savage German attack and M’Bou, although 
the junior noncommissioned officer surviving, took com- 
mand, rallying the other survivors and thwarting the initial 
assault. The platoon never abandoned its position but was 
overrun during a subsequent German attack of overwhelm- 
ing manpower. Although badly wounded by bayonet, M’Bou 
retained command until the end and was captured only 
when physically subdued by German soliders. He was one of 
six survivors (others corroborated the events. when French 
authorities were completing their archives following the 
war). 

The subject’s whereabouts for the next year are not 
officially recorded, but captured German documents assert 
that he was held prisoner for a few months, during which 
time he unsuccessfully sought: military service with the 
Germans because, as a devout Muslim, he approved _of Nazi 
treatment of the Jews. Rejected, he then disappeared. 

He next turned up in England and enlisted as a private 
. with the Free French forces. Although most French units did 
not particularly distinguish themselves during the rest of 
WWII, M’Bou ultimately rose to the rank of captain, the 
traditional French reluctance to commission native troops 
being temporarily abandoned by the French as an expedient. 
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However, shortly after the war's end, he was abruptly 
cashiered ‘(although his decoration was not rescinded) and 
again dropped out of sight. French records do not state the 
reason for this, but an OSS investigation asserted that it 
probably resulted from his alleged offer to the Germans. 

M’Bou next surfaced when he enlisted in the French 
Foreign Legion and was assigned the above-mentioned alias. 

During the French war in then Indochina, the subject 
distinguished himself in action too many times to mention 
here, but received another Croix d’ Guerre/with palm as well 
as the Medal Militaire and several lesser. French decorations. 
He rose to his father’s old rank during his service in the 
legion. 

When French forces withdrew from Scutheaat Asia after 
the Viet Minh victory there, the subject declined to leave 
and was permitted by the legion to retire for “long and 
devoted service.” 

Again, the subject's activities and whereabouts are unclear 
until, in 1960, he applied for a contract position with this 
agency. 

‘His superior strength, cold-blooded courage and intellect 
quickly became evident and he rose to the Agency’s equiva- 
lent of GS 13. M’Bou was several times offered staff status 
but repeatedly declined, asserting that he was not anteresied 
in. permanent employment. 

M’Bou speaks fluent German, Spanish, English, Chinese, 
Vietnamese, Lao, Cambodian, Mandarin Chinese and Thai 
in- addition to his native tongue, French and the legion 
French patois. He has twice served as an instructor at the 
Foreign Languages Institute in Monterrey, Calif. 

His value to this agency at this time is invaluable-and so 
long as he remains employed, his loyalty, devotion, courage 
and enterprise are beyond question. However, this subject 
operates strictly within his own peculiar sense of honor and 
morality and should he ever leave U.S. service, he should be 
closely observed and considered for possible Termination 
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With Extreme Prejudice. 

The CIA analyst who drafted the biseraphe revealed - 
something of a sense of humor by adding: “Such task might 
- prove very difficult to accomplish and an unenviable assign- 
ment? 

The document concluded, “Further uncorroborated but 
most probably accurate details are available, but only by 
writing to the Director’s office and citing adequate need to 
know” . 

Falconi thoughtfully considered this remarkable document 
for some time before turning to the next, which proved every 
bit as interesting. 


Tucker, Frank 

Born: 12/10/1930 
Race: Caucasian 
Nationality: U.S. 


Ht.: 5°10” 
Wt.: 175 
’ Eyes: Blue 


Hair: Brown . 

Scars: Bullet wound right calf, bullet Sati exit wounds 
stomach; bayonet entry, exit wounds palm area of left hand; 
missing small and fourth toes, right foot due to frostbite 
during Chosin Reservoir Campaign, Korean Conflict. 
Other identifying marks: Tattoo left forearm of Marine 
Corps emblem bearing legend: “Do or Die for Semper Fi, 
Hooray for Me, F-- You” No other identifying marks. 

Subject was born in Carbon City, Il., coal mining region 
of South Central, Ill. Father was a coal mine foreman and 
mother elementary school teacher. .All-state high school 
halfback, also won letters boxing, wrestling. Graduated with 
high honors (class valedictorian) with major in English and 
minor in foreign languages (German, Spanish). 

Declined numerous offers athletic scholarships for no 
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stated reason and immediately upon high school graduation 
in 1947 went to work in area underground coal mine. 

After one year, enlisted in U.S. Marine Corps. Subject 
soon demonstrated aversion to military discipline and con- 
tempt for requirements of routine procedures; ‘for example, 
on forms necessary for indentification tag information, 
stated under Blood Type “red” and Church Preference “white 
frame” Prevailed upon to furnish proper blood type (OPos.) 
but adamant about religious affiliation. Despite numerous 
minor clashes with drill instructors, managed to be recruit 
platoon honor graduate. - 

Due to superior IQ (150) and language ability was offered 
but declined various USMC schools and insisted upon 
assignment to infantry. First positing was as rifleman in 21st 
Marine Regiment. (Independent) at Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
Upon reduction of forces order in 1949, transferred to duty 
as member of guard detachment Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Crane, Ind. 

At outbreak of Korean War, this detachment along with | 
numerous similar units. was rushed to Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., where it became nucleus of Baker Co., First Bn., 
First Provisional Marine Brigade, later designated Baker 
Co., First’ Bn., Fifth Marine Regimental Combat Team, 
First Marine Division. 

Subject displayed unusually high degree of aggressive 
spirit and potential for leadership. As newly promoted 
corporal, moved far ahead of his squad during brigade’s first 

.commitment Pusan Perimeter Campaign attack on “No 
Name Ridge.” Remained in position after company pulled 
back several hundred yards prior to digging in for night at 
end of unfulfilled efforts to achieve objective. Next morning 
pointed out to company commander weak spots in enemy 
defensive positions he had observed, resulting in successful 
dislodgment of North Korean forces. This was a critical 
phase of United Nations effort to hold on to Pusan Perimeter 
during campaign to retain last remaining foothold of Allied 
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forces in South Korea. Awarded Bronze Star with Combat 
V. el, 
‘Corporal Tucker was’ wounded by rifle bullet in calf of 
right leg several days later but remained in field hospital only 
lor brief period, leaving without permission to rejoin his unit 
in time for its assignment as part of First Marine Division’s 
amphibious landing at Inchon. 

Subsequently assumed command of his squad when squad 
leader was killed during battle for Seoul City and received 
field promotion to sergeant. . 

Sgt. Tucker was critically wounded in abdominal area in 
closing stages of clearing Seoul of North Korean forces and 
was forced to remain in Navy hospital until late November. 
1950, rejoining unit shortly before 10 Chinese communist 
divisions entered war with objective of surrounding and 


overwhelming First Marine Division in Chosin Reservoir. 


area. During subsequent Marine breakout to.beachhead at . 
Hungnam, Tucker exhibited, according to a Marine Corps 
citation, “valor and leadership qualities above and beyond 
the call of duty. While taking part in Chosin. Reservoir 
Campaign, Sgt. Tucker assumed command of his platoon 
upon the deaths of platoon leader and platoon sergeant. He 
then led the platoon until it, along with the rest of the First 
Marine Division, reached friendly lines at Hungnam. Dur- 
ing this period, Sgt. Tucker continually refused aerial evacu- 
ation despite severe frostbite of both feet which resulted in 
the amputation of two toes. The platoon distinguished itself 
numerous times while acting as part of divisional rearguard 
during this campaign.” Subject was awarded Navy Cross. 
(Full details available in Marine Corps Service Record 
Book.) 

After completion of 13-month tour of duty and rotation to 
CONUS, subject was offered and accepted field commission 
to second lieutenant. He graduated third highest in Platoon 
Leader’s Class at Basic School, Quantico, Va., and almost 
immediately returned to Korea, where he served for the rest 
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of the war, ultimately achieving rank of captain. - 

Upon the war’s end, Capt. Tucker returned again to 
CONUS and served in various routine assignments until 
military budget reductions resulted in reversion to perma- 
nent rank, Staff Sergeant E-6. 

Despite the fact that Tucker was one of numerous profes- 
sional military personnel suffering the consequences of this 
unfortunate across-the-board cutback in the United States 
military establishment, he seems to have taken it personally. 
_ His attitude took a sudden and stubborn change in 

direction. From then until this writing, he has been in 
- frequent trouble, much of it relating to alcohol or near 
insubordination. During the ensuing years, Tucker has risen 
to the rank of E-7 (what the Marines call gunnery sergeant) 
only to be reduced to as low as E-5 Sergeant. However, 
‘Tucker has achieved an intimate knowledge of the sections o! 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice relating to the naval 
forces and has never put himself in the position of possible 
discharge for cause or rank reduction below sergeant. These 
negative actions are apparently deliberate efforts to display 
contempt for orders he considers unnecessary or superfluous 
and to superiors who he deems incompetent or inferior. He 
has been heard to say to colleagues the only ranks in which 
he is interested are “corporal, which keeps me off mess duty; 
staff sergeant, which lets me drink whiskey in the NCO club 
instead of beer in the slopchute (enlisted clubs); and captain 
when I retire. I know they can’t take it away then. The 
Marine Corps stuck it in my ass for five years and now I'm 
going to stick it in theirs for 25 and then suck Uncle Sugar: 
retirement teat for the rest of my life.” 

Many associates believe this cynical attitude is only sur- 
face deep and that Tucker actually enjoys defying authority 
while at the same time bending regulations in order tc 
obtain assignments which permit him to employ to the fullest 
his qualities of energy, enterprise and intelligence —as he 
sees them. These have ranged from personal bodyguard to 
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then Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge to duty with a variety 
of unconventional tasks which suit his ego. 

A former commanding officer, Lt. Col. Donald E. Byrne, 
USMC (Ret.), had this to say confidentially about Tucker. 
“He's the best Marine I ever knew and yet he’s no Marine at 
all, as we like to think of them. He’s a free spirit and he does 

‘not suffer fools graciously—including those in Congress 
whom he holds responsible for the loss of his commission.” 

Tucker arrived in Vietnam as a member of the Third 
Marine Amphibious Force first dispatched here and has 
remained ever since. He has several times refused recommis- 
sioning for the stated reason that it might require his return 
to duty with a conventional Marine unit. He doubtless has 
other motives of a deep personal nature but. exactly. what 
they are is impossible to determine. 

Note: A full psychological-analytical profile of this sates 
is obtainable by a demonstrated need to know in writing to 
Chief, Personnel Section, Headquarters USMC, Henderson 
Hall, Arlington, VA. 

Falconi laid this report atop the other on the canvas seat 
beside him and before reaching into the larger envelope for 
two more, paused and thought, “Jeezus and I thought my 
own guys were a bunch of individualistic weirdos. I wonder 
what I'll find next.” 


At that moment, two men rode in the front seat of a long, 
old, black French Citroen automobile ten thousand feet 
below and several miles to the north as the Caribou began its 
approach to the Special Forces A Team camp just west of 
Bong Son. 

“Chuck, I don’t see how the hell you can stuff yourself into 
this thing, let alone drive it,” the passenger remarked. 

“It is not easy. The French are fat, stupid dwarfs and build 
their vehicles long and uncomfortable in order to try and 
impress someone, anyone,’ the huge black man behind the 
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driver’s wheel replied, adding, “Don’t cal] me Chuck. My 
name is Charles,’ knowing well as he spoke that it would not 
have any effect upon his companion. They had exchanged 
exactly the same words countless times. 

Both were dressed in ill-fitting, woolen dark suits with 
grimy white shirts and narrow neckties pulled loose at the 
throat. 

_ “Well, you might not like the Frogs,” said Staff Sgt. Frank 
Tucker, “but we sure as hell look like ’em. Always works, too. 
Couple of thousand P to the VC tax collectors and right 
through we go. They figure they got no worry from coupla 
- French who stayed. You'd think they'd get wise.” 

“Never,” the driver said. “The Vietnamese are little better 
than the French, just more patient and with a certain Asian 
greed that you white people consider ancient wisdom.” 

“You don’t like hardly anybody, do you, Chuck?” 

“Not many. And don’t call me Chuck” 

“How about Americans.” , 

“Don’t get personal. I might tell you.’ 

“Little rise in the road ahead” 

“I see.” He stopped the car just short of the crest. Without 
conversation, both disembarked and Charles DeGaulle 

‘M’Bou pulled from the back seat a jack and lug wrench, 
moved to the front and raised the car until its right front 
wheel was an inch above the ground. He knelt down, leaning 
against the fender. - 

Tucker took from underneath the dashboard a short- 
barrelled Winchester Model 1897 12-gauge shotgun and 
worked the pump action back just far enough to check that 
there was a shell in the chamber. There was and he snapped 
the wooden forearm back, locking the action, and then 
thumbed the almost-concealed hammer back to half-cock. 
He put the weapon across his right shoulder and moved off 
the road into thin brush and grass. 

Not a word passed between the two men. It was old, 
familiar routine. After M’Bou lost sight of his partner, he 
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listened closely for any approaching engine sounds. Hearing 
none, he sat down on the tarmac of old Colonial Highway 
No. 1, lit a Galois cigarette and leaned against the car’s 
frame. It was midday, hot, and there was absolutely no 
sound. Not even the hum of insects. This was siesta time and 
nothing stirred, not even bugs. M’Bou permitted his eyelids 
to droop and dropped off into a half doze, unworried 
because he knew from long experience that 2 moment's rest 
should be seized whenever possible and that his trained 
subconscious senses would alert him at any evidence of 
movement. 

M’Bou half expected a Vietnamese vehicle of some sort, 
even an ox cart, to appear despite the siesta hour because 
some farmers used the time to head toward the nearest 
marketplace with their small animals and fowl, thus gaining 
a better position on the street than competitors. But none 
did and a half-hour elapsed, then forty five minutes. The 
former French colonial officer opened his eyes, stretched and 
massaged them with left thumb and forefinger. He didn’t 
remove his right hand from his coat pocket because it was 
wrapped around the grip of a 9mm German Luger auto- 
matic pistol. And he had only to flip the backswinging front 
door with his left elbow in order to reach a .45-caliber 
Thompson submachine gun containing a thirty-round mag- 
azine. 

He became aware that a human figure was approaching 
but could not yet hear any sound of movement. It was most 
probably his companion because he could not detect any 
smell of garlic or Nuocmam, the foul-odored liquid sub- 
stance the Vietnamese squeezed from half-rotted fish and 
with which they delighted in annointing food of any type. 
But he nevertheless poised himself for rapid activity should it 
be required. 

“Don’t shoot, Chuck. It’s just me and I’m hot and filthy 
and need a drink” M’Bou heard his friend craw! up the 
gravel bank behind, quietly open the right hand door and 
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heard the gurgling sound as Tucker drank from a bottle of 
Bacardi rum he had left under the front seat. 

Tucker walked around the vehicle, handed M’Bou the 
bottle. “Roadblock, probably tax collectors, like usual. 
Maybe six, maybe eight, no more.’ 

The black man took one long swallow, shoved the cork 
back in the neck and replied, “Now we wait. Possibly until 
morning, unless we are lucky.’ Tucker nodded agreement. 

’ An hour passed while they dozed or smoked, M’Bou his 
Galois cigarette, Tucker, long, thin cigars. M’Bou heard the 
sound first and nudged Tucker. It was a far-off approaching 

‘vehicle, soon confirmed by a dust cloud floating behind in 
the still, hot-air. 

“Our ride?” Tucker asked as the vehicle drew nearer. 

“I don’t think so, but we'll know in a minute. It looks from 
here like a load of Durians.” : 

An old Renault appeared. It’s trunk lid removed and a 
long wooden box inserted served to convert the car into a 
makeshift pickup truck. It was loaded with green fruit that 
resembled kingsized avocados. And they stank even worse 
than Nuocmam. . 

“Oh shit, they’re ripe,” observed Tucker as the little car- 
cum-pickup pulled alongside and stopped. Its wizened, little 
Vietnamese driver inquired if there was any serious trouble. 
M’Bou who had risen and moved to the center of the road, 
replied that there was not, that they had just suffered a flat 
tire and decided there was no need to change it until after 
siesta. He further explained that they were retired French 
Legionnaires who had remained behind, were making a 
living in Nha Trang by operating a small bar catering to the 
new American soldiers and had been on their way to Qui 
Nhon on business when the tire ruptured. M’Bou said they 
wouldn’t move any further until morning because the Viet 
Minh—he called them that, knowing many Vietnamese still 
thought of the rebels by that term — might make a mistake in 
the dark. The driver nodded agreement; he, too, would sell 
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his load of Durian fruit and wait until morning to return for 
the same reason. He wished the two men well and proceeded 
on. 

“Think they'll mention us to those people up ahead?” 
Tucker inquired. 

“No. People like what they think we are remain a common 
enough sight. But if they had any ideas otherwise they'd 
blurt it out soon enough” 

“You're probably right. Lucky guy. He won't have to pay 
any money fine, just a fewof the Durians. Jeezus. How can 
they eat that stuff? It ones even worse than Nuocmam. You 
ever taste it?” 

“Yes. Delicious. You get used to the smell and it’s 
supposed to be a powerful aphrodisiac, a long-lasting one. 
Maybe it is. It tastes just like a woman’s vagina.” 

Tucker grinned. “Once you get past the smell, you ve got it 
licked, huh? Does it work?” 

M’Bou laughed. “How do I know? Pve never needed an 
aphrodisiac in my life” Tucker laughed too. “Me neither. | 
Well, now with the farmers starting to move, maybe we'll get 
a ride before morning.’ 

“Possibly” 

Twenty minutes later, the sound of another vehicle alerted 
them. Tucker studied its approach through a small pair of 
field glasses. “Looks like this is it, Chuck. Big old Dodge 
truck loaded with cane” 

M’Bou produced a similar pair of binoculars—both had 
once belonged to French officers— took one look and agreed. 
‘Til do the talking. Your Vietnamese still has a slight English 
accent and they might not believe we are good enough to 
accomplish our plan—they know the French swine are 
professionals. They might not be sure yet about Americans” 

“OK, Chuck, but it'll all turn out the same in the end. at 
least I hope so” —- ; 

When the vehicle pulled alongside, M’Bou beckoned its 
driver to disembark while Tucker opened the passenger door 
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and motioned the other occupant to do the same. 

M’Bou explained in French-accented Vietnamese, “There 
is a Viet Minh roadblock ahead. Tax collectors. None of us 
will have to pay any taxes if you agree to cooperate with our _. 
plan.” He examined the Luger and the Vietnamese eyed it 
with interest. 

“I am going to ride in back with your companion,” he told 
the driver. “My friend will ride in front, his head below the 
window level. When he Viet Minh stop us, we will kill them 
at the appropriate moment. All you have to do is be quiet. 
Your helper will ride in back with me. If either of you makes 
any sound at all, we will kill you both and take your truck for 
ourselves. It would be easier that way, anyhow, but we are 
humane men. We just do not fancy paying taxes to the Viet 
Minh” 

The Vietnamese seemed to be hypnotized by M’Bou’s 
stare, like a palm tree rat frozen by the glare of a cobra. He 
nodded and swallowed nervously. M’Bou continued. “My 
friend will stay with you two while I get our tools.” 

He opened the Citroen’s trunk and withdrew two canvas 
bags, one containing magazines for the Thompson, the 
other stuffed with new American goose egg-sized_smooth- 
skinned hand grenades. He slung one over each shoulder, 
and took out a box of 12-gauge cartridge loaded with No. 00 
buckshot which he tossed to Tucker. He slammed the trunk 
closed. . 

Tucker gestured for the driver to return to his seat, walked 
around the front end of the truck and joined him on the 
passenger side. He took from his coat pocket a pistol, a 
Soviet Tokarev 9mm automatic. Tucker liked this weapon, 
which he had taken from a dead North Vietnamese officer, 
because of its nine-round capacity, its size—less bulky than 
the Browning 9mm favored by. many Americans—and be- 
cause it assisted him in various disguises he sometimes 
employed. The driver’s eyes widened when he recognized the 
pistol. Tucker leaned out the window. 
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“Couple, three grenades, Charley” An arm reached 
around and handed him two and then two more. Tucker 
dropped two in each coat pocket, hunkered himself down 
and gestured the driver to proceed. 

M’Bou crawled to the left side of the truck bed piled high 
with sugar cane and began to squirm down into the stalks for 
concealment. He said to the Vietnamese worker, “No move- 
ment. No sound. Or I kill you instantly. Understand?” The 
Vietnamese’s throat was too dry to reply. He nodded vigor-. 
ously, crossed his legs and stared at the road straight ahead. 

Tucker and M’Bou could not see ahead of them but they 
felt the truck make the grade and begin its descent and, 
finally, come to a =“ in response to harsh commands from 
outside. 

Tucker looked upward at the open passenger winaone It 
suddenly framed a face, much like any other Vietnamese 
visage except for a large mole on the nose from which grew 
several quarter-inch-long hairs. . 

Tucker grinned and said, “Hi!” 

Then he squeezed off two shots aimed directly at ithe mole. 
It disappeared, as did the face. 

That was the last deliberate action Tucker was aware of. 
The rest went by instinct and experience. He seized the 
Model 97 by the trigger guard and pistol grip, flipped the 
door open with his left hand and rolled out, employing the 
door as cover so long as he could. His glance revealed a man 
lying face down in a spreading pool of blood, another about 
six feet back, standing frozen with a bolt-action Soviet SKS 
rifle held in his hands horizontal at waist level; two more’ 
were leaping to their feet and grabbing for AK47s lying on 
the ground beside them; the three were cnaneing shouts in 
an excited. babble. 

The job did not require grenades, Tucker decided. He 
thumbed the '97’s hammer back and fired once from the hip 
at the nearest Viet Cong. Six of the nine 00 slugs struck his 
body and flattened him to the ground but did not kill him. 
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He began screaming as he flung the SKS away, for the 
moment, presenting no danger. Tucker took. three long, 
sprinting leaps forward, bringing the shotgun to his shoulder 
and with forefinger depressing the trigger, worked the pump 
action back and forth in three quick strokes which fired the 
weapon as fast as if it had been an automatic. One of the 
remaining VC flew backward under the impact of 00 buck- 
shot,. dead before hitting the ground. The other, although 
wounded and on his knees, fired a full automatic burst from 
an AK as Tucker dove for the ground, drawing the Tokarev 
from his waistband. He skidded to a stop on his chest and 
stomach, aimed as carefully as possible under the circum- 
stances and triggered three slow shots. His aimed rounds 
dispelled the theory of area fire delivered in the general 
direction of an opponent, as dust puffed three times from the 
communist soldier’s blouse. The man dropped his weapon 
and looked down in surprise as blood began to leak from the 
holes in his chest. He began to cry as he realized that he was 
actually dying. He took his hands away from the wounds 
where he had pressed them in a futile effort to stop the 
bleeding and held them palms out toward Tucker as though 
_ asking for mercy. Tucker shot him once more, leaped to his 
feet, grabbed up the shotgun and began stuffing shells from 
his coat pocket into the loading port. He dropped a car- 
tridge, cursed, got four into the tubular magazine, jacked a 
round into the chamber and loaded one more. 

A glance told him that there was nothing to fear from the 
wounded man who was thrashing around, screaming. He 
snatched up the SKS on the run and dove behind the truck's 
left front tire. 

M’Bou threw aside cane stalks, rose to his knees and, 
using the truck bed’s side slats as a rest, aimed his Thomp- 
son gun carefully at four men clad in faded, dirty tan shirts 
and trousers, all but one holding old French army Lebel 
rifles. The other had an AK, held in his left hand while 
pointed with his right at the truck and bellowed orders. 
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M’Bou assumed he was the unit leader and triggered a 
three-round burst at him. He spun and dropped the weapon, 
and M’Bou turned his attention to the remaining three. His 
first two three-round blasts proved effective, but he missed 
with the third. The survivor dropped his rifle, spun and with 
kangaroolike leaps tried to put distance between himself and 
the carnage. 

M’Bou snapped the selector socks to semi-automatic, 
lined up his sights, took a deep breath, exhaled half of it and 
squeezed the trigger. The .45 round hit exactly between his 
target's shoulder blades. M’Bou permitted himself a slight 
smile. He had aimed at the small of the back but shooting a 
trifle high was acceptable at a moving object, he thought. 

The Senegalese did not permit himself to savor his shoot- 
ing for long because he was concerned about the Vietnamese 
who had been accompanying him. He needn't have worried. 
All that was visible of the man was his left foot. He had 
burrowed into the cane stalks like a mole trying to escape 
sunlight. 

M’Bou crawled over the stalks and peered cautiously at the 
other side of the road, observing the three dead and one 
wounded. He jumped over the side and was joined sd 
Tucker. 

“Think he'd be worth talking to?” Tucker asked. 

“No. He’s only a stupid local peasant. I doubt very much if 
he’s ever contributed any more to his beloved ‘cause’ than 
terrorizing his former friends and stealing their money.’ 

M’Bou looked at Tucker inquisitively. The American 
nodded his head. He did not at all want to do what was now 
required of him. Nevertheless he inserted a new magazine 
into the Tokarev’s well and walked over to the wounded man 
who stared upward at him. Tucker remarked, “Tough tittie, 
old hoss, but sometimes it just don’t pay to get up in as 
mawning.” He shot the man in the forehead. 

“That's an interesting idiomatic expression. You must - 
explain it to me sometime to broaden my knowledge: of 
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American regional argot? 

Tucker looked annoyed at M’Bou. “You're the one who 
talks funny, not me.’ 

“I speak grammatically perfect English.” 

“Yeah, that’s why none of us can understand you. Never 
mind. Now you do your thing. Fm goin’ to take a break.” 
Tucker sat down on the road shoulder, resting his shotgun 
across his lap. 

M’Bou dragged each of the dead.men to the roadside and 
aligned them in a perfectly straight row. He searched each, 
taking whatever documents the victims carried, and then 
produced from his left trouser leg a knife with a fourteen- 
inch long blade sharp enough to shave with. He cut off each 
man’s penis and tucked it between the lips save for the man 
whom Tucker had shot in the head. He stuffed that man’s 
organ in the hole there. It left the effect of a unicorn with a 
limp horn. 

Tucker rose, walked over and withdrew an oilskin packet 
from an inside pocket. From it he took eight laminated 
cards. On each was inscribed in English, Vietnamese and 
Korean: A gift from the Tiger Division, Army of the Republic of 
Korea 


“Poor old Tigers,” Tucker said, “always gettin’ the blame 
for something they didn’t do. But itll sure scare the shit out 
of the locals. They’re terrified of the Koreans as it is, even if 
they ain’t anywhere in the area right now” 

M’Bou grinned, his teeth flashing. “They will love it. 
Simply improves their image, the way they look at it. And 
the Viet Cong will be very, very low key around here for a 
long time to come. Isn’t that what our new aspen is 
supposed to accomplish?” 

“Yeah, I guess it is, at that. I reckon we better not say 
much about this to our new CO. He might not understand” 

' “No. We'll just say we made the trip as sort of a reconnais- 
sance mission and didn’t encounter anything noteworthy; 
the Senegalese agreed. “We have done our part in winning 
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the hearts and minds of the people. I doubt that even the 
Phoenix program had a more successful day in that respect. 
I will go thank our chauffeur and footman for their coopera- 
tion and explain that it would be pe if they aids not cisciiss 7 
this with their colleagues” 

“Sounds good to me. I'll go get the car” 
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Chapter IV 


The hill lay quiet under early morning rays of sun that 
had begun to clear light ground fog from the bowl-shaped 
depression below. Its only distinguishing feature, unnotice- 
-able except to the trained eye, was that it was a few meters 
higher than the other ones ringing the bowl. Once, thou- 
sands of centuries previous, there had been neither hill nor 
depression, only flat, rolling plains like those reaching to the 
horizon now. But deep below the surface, unmeasurable heat 
sought escape from itself and developed a fissure which grew 
and expanded upward until it found a thin fault in the earth’s 
crust and erupted. The ground crumbled and fell, occupying 
the fissure and forcing the heat’s direction elsewhere. The 
terrain would have appeared rough, craggy and devoid of 
vegetation. But as the centuries passed, it smoothed from 
lashing of monsoon rains and from wind-carried seeds which 
found a home, took root and developed into tall, thick- 
bodied grass. Elephant grass it would come to be known 
after the enormous animals which fed upon it. 

Today, the grass concealed an intruder who used the hill’s 
elevation to his advantage. He was there to kill, an art which 
he had learned, developed and perfected in an even harsher 
land thousands of miles distant. 

A mosquito settled on this man’s sunbaked right cheek- 
bone. He ignored it even when it sunk its long snout into his 
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flesh and began draining a tiny portion of his blood. His 
cheek twitched involuntarily, but otherwise he displayed no 
movement or emotion. His unblinking eyes stared down into 
the bowl at the scene which interested him: movement 
betraying the presence of other human beings similar to. 
himself except for their smaller stature and the cast of their 
skin tone. 

A slight whispering in the grass indicated that this ob- 
server was not alone. Another man slid slowly alongside 
him. If a spectator had been watching from the same level 
and if his eyes had been able to pierce the elephant grass’s 
concealment, he might have feared that he suffered from 
split vision. The two men looked at first glance to be 
identical: thin-lipped, angular facial structures, brown eyes 
and hair, stained yellow teeth from the tobacco each had 
chewed since childhood and which they slowly masticated 
now, long sunburned necks which disappeared into dark 
green cotton cloth. If the nonexistent watcher had been able - 
to see through the clothing, he would have noticed other 
similarities: long, lean bodies which suited the necks, simi- 
larly long legs with thick muscles in calves and thighs 
developed from years of hiking far higher elevations than this 
one. Each also bore identical blue, red and green markings 
on his right bicep. 

No word passed between them for many minutes until, 
finally, one said in a voice which would have sounded like a 
rasping screech had not it been in a whisper, “Wal, whatcha- 
makeitouttabe?” 

The other replied in the same rasping whisper, only more 
slowly, “Ah think it’s what the cap’n would want us to look 
for. Been watchin’ an ahr now and ain’t seen nawthin’ more 
than them nahn down thar” 

_ “Neither did ah find nawthin nor nobody else while ah waz 
crawlin’ arount through this yere tall grass” 

“Nahn of ’em. Seven fellers and two wimmin. Cain’t tell 
exactly how old the fellers are, kin you?” 
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“Naw. S'trouble whith these folks over here. They either 
look lahk kids or old people. Looks like the menfolks thar are 
fahv chillun and two old’uns. Wimmin shore look OK 
though.” 

“We goin’ do ’em all? Ah ain’t never done a woman "fore. 
Not that way.” 

“Never done many the other way, neither; grunted the 
other softly. “Yeah, ah reckon we gotta do ’em all. Whar 
we're goin’s too fur to drag anyone along. Have to sorry too 
much ’bout ’em.” 

The other remained silent. There was no need to answer. 
Finally, he said in his whisper, “Ah guess ah’ll go. Figger it'll 
take me ‘bout two hours to get here 
* “"Bout that.’ 

“Ah'll take that old feller with the goat whiskers first” 

“Shore. He’s lived long ‘nuff. Let the rest get a little older. 
Not much, though.” He permitted himself a snicker at his 
humor. 

“Not much,’ the other agreed. “Range’ll be Pout 500 to 
550, huh?” 

* Bout” This one almost added, “Don’t miss) but didn’t 
bother. The idea of missing at only 500 yards was so mney 
as to be unworthy of consideration. 

The other dug his toes into the earth and pushed forward 
with his elbows. He began to slide gently and quietly 
backward. Slung so snugly across his back as to be a part of 
him was a rifle. There were few like it in this country, 
although his companion had another. The weapon was an 
integral part of the country from which it had come. Its fine 
steel barrel, receiver and parts had been forged from ore dug 
out of huge pits in a place called the Mesabi Range of 
Minnesota. The beautifully grained walnut of its stock and 
forearm once had been enormous trees in another place 
called Pennsylvania. These components had finally been 
joined together in yet another location named Springfield, 
Massachusetts in the year 1912. Six years after that, it had 
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killed forty-seven people called Germans as attested by the 
forty-seven filed nicks on the upper left curve of the stock. 

The slight rustling diminished and then there was absolute 
silence. The hill’s remaining occupant settled down as pa- 
tient as the hill itself, resting his chin on crossed forearms, 
studying the scene below. “Folks ‘re fixin’ breakfast,’ he 
thought. “Hope they like it. Ain’t goin’ be no lunch.” He 
glanced at the sun’s position, not even thinking about the 
Seiko watch strapped to his left wrist. It was a nice thing to 
have when the day was badly overcast or it was raining or in 
heavy fog, but nothing gauged time more accurately than 
the slowly moving sun. He would know when the other was 
at his destination. And he knew that the destination would 
be reached. It was inconceivable that the other would fail to 
make or even be detained en route to his objective. 

Sated, the mosquito withdrew its-tiny hollow tube and flew 
off. Its victim paid no more attention to its departure than he 
had its arrival. 


Master Sgt. Duncan Gordon finished reading for the third 
time the extraordinary document before him, then word- 
lessly handed it to Sgt. ist Class Calvin Culpepper who sat 
across the desk, his right arm resting on its glass top, his left 
thumb tucked under his web pistol belt. . 

Gordon, in his capacity as unit team sergeant of the Black 
Eagles, had opened the letter in the absence of his com- 
manding officer, who was expected ‘to return this evening on 
the courier flight that twice weekly dropped off mail and 
light supplies at Bong Son Special Forces Camp, Det. A-113. 
He eyed Culpepper, a tall, muscular black man and the 
team’s second ranking enlisted man, for any expression or 
emotion that might cross his usually impassive face. 

The letter was headed: 

To: Commanding Officer, Black Eagles, Studies and 
Observation. Group, United States Army-Vietnam 
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(USARV). 

From: Capt. Joseph L. Dennison, Commanding Officer 
Bravo Co., 2nd Bn., 7th Cavalry, First Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile). 

Re: Spec.s 5 Andrew sleet Perkins and Alvin York 
Perkins, this unit, and their temporary duty attachment to 
Black Eagles, SOG. 


Dear Bob: 

Please forgive me for being informal but I feel almost as 
though I know you because we have several mutual friends 
from the year I spent here earlier as exec of an A team in I 
Corps. Pm told that you’re very good with men who find 
strict military discipline distasteful yet display great imagina- 
tion, enterprise and spirit; thus I thought I would keep this 
on a low-key basis because that is what this is all about. 

This letter will serve as a form of introduction to Andy 
and Al Perkins who I have dispatched to you on TDY status 
from my company. When the battalion commander asked 
the companies to furnish two “volunteers” for your project, I 
thought immediately of these twin brothers. 

’ You-will understand, I am sure, that I am not in the habit 

of releasing, even on a temporary basis, my two finest 
fighting men. But in this case I am going to do just that for 
two reasons: I think they will meet your requirements 
perfectly as they were outlined by Colonel Miller, the CO; 
and, furthermore, it will permit some relaxation of tensions 
in the company. I don’t mean to imply that the brothers 
Perkins themselves initiate these tensions. Nevertheless if 
they weren't here, the tensions would not exist. Let me try, 
difficult though it is, to explain. 

The Perkins boys—that is what they call themselves— 
maintain a proper but aloof relationship with those around 
them no matter whether it is their peers, noncoms or 
officers. When plain work is required they do more than 
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their share. So far as they are concerned operationally, since 
they have been with the company, I have never had to assign 
a point team. At first they constantly volunteered for it, then: 
it just became accepted that was where they would be when 
the company moved out. 

They never — and I mean never—complain. They say they 
think the Army is the best thing that ever happened to them. 
They praise the clothing, the food, the gear, even their 
assignment, saying often, “We wouldn’t have no truck” with 
being in anything but the infantry. They even like C 
rations— although this enthusiasm doesn’t transcend good 
sense; they don’t like ham and limas better than anyone, else 
does. 

But all these positive attributes aside, the plain fact is that 
everyone, from Colonel Miller down to the newest Spec. 2, is 
just a little afraid of them. The possible exceptions to this is 
the battalion sergeant major, and I have heard him say he is’ 
just as glad that they don’t require any disciplinary measures 
as he wouldn’t particularly like to be the one to have to. 
administer it. I have made a conscious effort to penetrate a 
subtle but still very real shell-like facade they present to 
anyone not of their origin. More about this origin in just'a 
few lines. I believe they have relaxed around me as much as 
they would around anyone not of their kind. 

The older of these two identical twins, Andy, “older” by six 
minutes but nevertheless deferred to as the elder by his 
brother, has told me, “You're a purty nice feller for one o’ 
them officers,” and we have talked on a sort of uncle to 
nephew basis, even though I am only a litde older than him. 

Now I know the term “born killer” may sound like a cliche, 
but that comes very close to describing how the Perkins boys 
have reacted to war, even one as nasty as this one. Let me tell 
you a quick story. 

During the Battle of the Ia Drang Valley and subsequent 
action at Chu Pong Mountain last September (I imagine 
you’ve read both official after-action documentation as well 
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as press reports on them), the Perkins boys disappeared. It 
was the second day of fighting, when this unit was heavily 
engaged on ail four sides, that is to say surrounded. They 
simple vanished after Andy observed to Sergeant Major 
Plimson, “Mebbe. we can hep yall out better if we git in a 
little closer to them folks over there” 

Two days later, when the pressure on us had begun to ease 
some, they reappeared just as mysteriously as they had left. 
Their return coincided with a visit by Colonel Miller to 
assess the situation. His initial reaction was to remove them 
immediately from the field and hold them in detention until 
an emergency court-martial could be convened for the 
purpose of trying them for desertion in the face of the enemy. 

He abandoned that thought when the Perkins boys pre- 
sented us with the right ears of nineteen people and then 
inquired innocently if there was a “bounty” on them like 
there was on predators “back home.” They also turned over 
an array of souvenirs such as pistols, identification tags of 
officers ranging in rank from lieutenant to major in the 
North Vietnamese Army and a large number of documents 
indicating that the material came from a North Vietnamese 
battalion headquarters. Later investigation proved that this 
was almost certainly true and that it quite possibly explained 
the relieving of pressure on us during a critical time in the 
fight. . 

:-That is a very abbreviated synopsis of what developed 
from a later in-depth investigation which ended inconclu- 
sively. That is, neither were the Perkins boys court-mar- 
tialled nor were they decorated for heroism. The results 
seemed to please them enormously. They said they didn’t 
want any attention paid to them, that they were just doing 
their duty as they saw it.-And I believe them. 

We have not been. involved in any major engagements 
since Ia Drang, only several fairly routine firefights and in 
every case the Perkins boys have proven themselves as 
skilled, aggressive, dependable pointmen. 
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I hope this explains to some extent why, when the request 
for TDY personnel to your unit came in, I immediately 
thought of the Perkins twins as being ideal for a situation 
requiring considerable initiative, imagination and ability to 
operate with a minimum of supervision. Please don’t believe 
that they will go rampaging around the countryside indis- 
criminately slaughtering everything that moves. I truly 
believe that when the nature of your operation is explained 
to them, they will understand and appreciate it and pape 
their assigned duties more than satisfactorily. _ 

Now, I mentioned their origin plays a large role in the 
personalities of these two men. They come from an area of- 


the south-central U.S. known as East Tennessee, although it ° 


also include strips of both Virginia and North Carolina. 
Despite this geographic location, I would strongly recom- 
mend that you encourage the other men in your command 
not to even in jest call them Rebel, Johnny Reb, Reb or any 
other nickname often bestowed upon soldiers from the 
southern United States by their buddies. It may seem 
inconsequential but this section of the southern U.S. -was 
fiercely Union during the Civil War. - 

I looked up the area’s history after the Perkins boys eles 
discussing it with me and found that they knew what they 
were talking about. 

During the Civil War, this area contributed thirty-thou- 
sand troops to the Union Army and to hear the Perkins boys 
tell it, all of them were their immediate relatives and if it had 
not been for them the South would have won. 

Their family has a long military history beginning with 
that war, in which great-grandfathers on both sides of their 
family served in the 13th Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry — they 
say this is why they worked their way into the First Cavalry 
Division, so that a cavalry tradition could be carried on. 

Immediate grandparents volunteered for and saw combat 
in the Spanish-American War and then served in France 
during World War I. Their father and several uncles saw 
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. action in various units (including the First Cav.) during 
World War II and they had brothers, cousins, etc. in Korea. 
Their specific home is a place called Butler in Johnson 
County, Tenn., one of the counties bordered by Carolina 
and Virginia. The Perkins call it “jist a wide place in the 
road) which is probably an accurate description. 

The people of this area are known as self-sufficient, hard- 
working, independent and used to roving the Great Smoky 
_ Mountains in which they live, practically from birth, hunt- 
_ ing, trapping, fishing and developing outdoor skills; hence 
the Perkins’ quick adaptability to the jungles of this country. 

The Perkins boys say they are twenty-one. This cannot be 
. Officially verified because, as their recruiting sergeant found, 
the only record of their births is in a family bible recording 
the date and time and location—their home. 

They have little formal education. They graduated from 
junior high school eighth grade level, and immediately went 
to work as section hands on a railroad track gang “when 
some hard tahms come along at home.” The elder Perkins 
once observed to me that the Army was “good livin. Yall 
don’t have to pick berries to git through a bad winter and 
“you even git your clothes free.” However, they say they have 
no ‘intention at the moment of making a career of it since 
“these deer over in this place are poorly.’ (Once they did 
indeed kill such an animal and the others in their platoon fed 
happily on it for a couple of days. The Perkins boys 
expressed disappointment in its diminutive size.) I would 
still like them to try a hitch in SF. It might suit them much 
more than regular infantry duty. 

The boys have also worked variously in local coal mines 
and cut timber for a living. Their father, they say, operates a 
sawmill and also “brings in a little aig money from our 
cornfields in the bottom land.” I take it by that they mean he 
does a little trade in moonshine whiskey. 

The Perkinses report that they came into the Army partly 
because of the war—“Paw said it would be a good chance to 
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meet some funny people and see some mighty strange 
places”— and partly because “we cut a kinda wide and deep 
path through the county and the sh'rf allowed as to how 
mebbe we orta take a little vacation from these parts.” 

Vietnam. Some vacation. 

Despite their brief exposure to corieeiisiia schooling, 
they are amazingly well-read in such things as the Bible, 
which is not surprising in view of their tradition of austerity 
and deeply held values of Protestant religion and the work 
ethic that also includes self-improvement in areas other than 
of a physical nature. Besides the Bible, I have discussed with 
them the writings of Hemingway, Steinbeck and even 
Shakespeare. They say this is due to the motivation of their 
mother, a former county grade school teacher. who often 
brought home judiciously selected books from her perne 
trips to the county seat, Elizabethton. 

“They have also demonstrated an amazing tanguage 
adaptability, having picked up enough rudimentary, conver- 
sational Vietnamese to conduct practical discussions with the 
local populations and ARVN soldiers we have encountered. 
This is due in large part to their close association with Chieu 
Hoi ralliers and Kit Carson scouts assigned to us who, along 
with the Perkins brothers, compose an informal but most 
effective scouting unit. 

These men also have a good working knowledge of U.S. 
politics although they are strongly prejudiced toward the 
Republican Party. I suppose it would be unusual if they 
weren't, because the area has been since. its breakaway from 
the South during the Civil War as strongly Republican as, 
say, Kansas and Nebraska. Both of them have joked with me 
‘that “the only good thing about them Dimocrats is that they 
start us up a good war ever so often.” 

I know you are going to be surprised by the weapons with 
which each is armed: Mod. 1903 Springfield .30-06-caliber 
bolt action rifles and .45-caliber Cole Officer’s Model revolv- 
ers. These were brought back by their relatives who served in 
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World War I and are said to be family treasures, to be used 
when needed and then returned home for further use by 
later generations. God knows how they got them here over 
the regulations against personal weapons. They were con- 
cerned for a while about ammunition supplies for thé rifles, 
but this was resolved when large caches were discovered after 
Ia Drang. It had apparently been distributed to anti- 
Japanese Vietnamese guerrillas during WW II and never 
used. 

- The boys look upon the M16 with sort of an indulgent air 
of amusement. “They’s just fine for them folks that cain't 
shoot.” I hear a lot about the Marines up in I Corps with 
their Model 70 Winchester sniper rifles. I haven’t seen them 
shoot, but I have seen the Perkins boys do it during the 
tensions of combat and in any contest between the two my 
money would be on the boys, 

- Finally, I-would respectfully suggest that you advise their 
new colleagues not to make any attempt at engaging in 
whiskey-drinking competition. The others will lose. I have 
never seen either Perkins intoxicated but I have observed 
their capacities in this field and they are beyond belief. 

As you can see, the Perkins boys are not one-dimensional 
men. Use them well and I firmly believe they will return an 
excellent dividend on the Army’s investment in them. 


Sergeant Culpepper finished reading and handed the 
document back to Sergeant Gordon. After a while he 
laughed and said, “I wonder who we ought to feel sorry for. 
Us? Or the VC?” He kept laughing and Gordon joined him, 
shaking his head. 

“Can't prove it by me. I guess we'll find out soon enough. 
Want a drink? I think I need one.” He produced from the 
bottom right desk drawer a bottle of Old Crow, uncapped it 
and handed it to the black sergeant. 

’ Culpepper took a long, appreciative draught and handed 
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it back, grinning now. “This mission’ is shaping up to be 
more interesting than I thought it would be. Whatever the 
hell it is.” 

Gordon finished his drink, set the bottle on the desk 
between them and replied, “We'll know pretty quick. I think - 
I hear the mail plane. The major oughta have the poop and 
biogs of some of the other TDYs. I wonder if they'll all be as 
wild as these two are supposed to be” 


The dream came to a close slowly, winding down like the 
big, leather flywheel belt in the sawmill. It had been a 
pleasant dream, a little disjointed but pleasant. The beer 
taverns back in Liztown, specially that roadhouse outside - 
town. Always lotsa those calico queens there. And the deer. 
That deer. Twelve pointer but besides that, they’d needed the 
meat. Little early, shore, but who worried about seasons 
when you had the record buck for that part of the Smokies in 
sight and needed the meat too. And who'd ever thought 
there'd been a lady game warden around. A lady game warden. 
Never heard of such a thing. Thought she was jokin’ at first 
when she’d given him the ticket. But she wasn’t and he paid - 
the fine. Judge’d said, “First time we ever caught you at 
anything, Andy” 

Later on he’d explained to her, or tried to, that you fed 
deer when it was hard times in the winter and you shot ’em 
when you had to. Or when you saw a really big’un. He'd just 
never worried much about seasons and licenses and such. 

He would now. 

Still, who'd ever thought they'd send a woman for that 
kinda work? Had been to college, too. Got a degree in game 
management, she’d said. They’d just neglected kind of 
accidental on purpose to tell folks that old Fred Ewall had 
retired from the fish and game department. County commis- 
sioners probably wanted to see how she’d do in the real 
woods. Not too bad, either. Ol’ Fred had never caught him 
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‘cept for that time he was pullin’ a coon out a hole with barb 
wire twisted into his fur. But he was just a kid then. Didn't 
know any better. 

And that lady game warden shore had a paira headlights 
on her. Do credit to a GMC pickup. Bet it was hard for her 
to find'a green uniform blouse that fit her. They'd gotten to 
be good friends to o'fore he’d gone down to town to join up. 
He'd see how she was doin when he got back. 

Now he glanced at the sun. It had moved to about where 
he figured it'd be when he'd told himself to wake up. Not 
long now. He flexed his fingers into a tight fist, straightened 
them out and relaxed them. Then he started tensing the 
other muscles and joints through the arms, shoulders and 
back through his body down to his toes. Someone knowl- 
edgeable in the physical fitness field could have told him he 
was practicing isometric exercises but he wouldn’t have given 
a damn what they called it. He glanced again out of the side 
of his left eye at the sun. Just right. Any time now. 

He slid the old rifle forward, moved the safety catch atop 
the bolt from left to upright then to right, pressed the steel 
buttplate to his shoulder, lined up the sights, front blade 
‘square to center and halfway up the little round peep hole in 
the rear sight. He moved the rifle slowly from left to right 
and back, selecting his target. No one had moved away from 
their camp area. Guess they figured on setting up here 
permanent for whatever they'd be doing in the neighbor- 
hood, whatever that was, it wouldn’t fit what these Army 
folks had in mind, he knew. 

He settled on his target: the old man. | He'd looked like he 
was pointin’ places out to them two short, thick-set boys in 
the tan uniforms. Prob'ly the guide. He guessed his brother 
would pick one of the women, to get that over with. This was 
goin’ to be almost too easy. Like if you had a herd of deer in a 
pasture in the Stoney Creek valley back home. Have to be 
careful later, though. Someone might hear the shots and 
come lookin’ to see what had happened. 
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He saw the figure bending over the cook pot straighten up 
suddenly and then collapse into a heap of shapeless black 
shirt and pants before he heard the report of his brother's 
rifle. He squeezed his trigger slowly, didn’t bother to wait 
and see the old man spin around before flicking the bolt back 
and forth twice causing one of the brown-clad figures to leap 
into the air and the other to buckle at the waist, sit down, 
hold his chest for just a few moments and then slip down on 
his side. Take your time now, this last one’s a-runnin’. Drift 
the muzzle just a little ahead and squeeze her slow. The 
target pitched forward and lit square on his face. Woulda dug 
a furrow in ploughed ground. But this one was a tougher old 
buck than the others. He started crawling toward the brush. 
Carefully, carefully now. He drew a perfect sight picture, 
breathed in, let half of it out and squeezed. Down below the 
crawling figure’s head exploded into clots of blood and 
shards of white bone. 

Can’t let a wounded critter get into the brush. They suffer 
more than they oughta have to and it’s just too much trouble 
to track em and they were sure goin’ to die, anyhow. =~ 

As he flipped the fifth and last empty cartridge from the 
receiver, he snapped his right hand upward and caught it as 
it hit the apex of its rise. Won't have to look for i it in the grass 
along with the others. 

He swept the camp with a glance that printed onto his 
brain every relevant detail. One moving, not much though. 
Kinda beating the dirt with his outflung arms, like he'd fly 
away if he could. He listened for a final shot from the far 
knoll but none came. Guess he figgers he don’t need to 
bother, well he’s closer, he oughta know. Wait a while now 
and then go down and have a look. Might find somethin’ 
that'll interest those folks where we're going. 

He settled down and watched and listened for half an 
hour. Then he rose, stretched with a luxuriant grace a cat 
would. have envied. He moved down the hillside slowly, 
quietly, disturbing the elephant grass no more than would 
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have a gentle breeze. 


The nine bodies lay side-by-side in a neat row, their hands 
crossed on their chests and eyes carefully closed. 

“By all rights, we really orta bury ‘em, said Alvin York 
Perkins. 

“Ain’t got nobody to read over ’em,’ replied his elder 
brother, Andrew Johnson Perkins. * Sides their people are 
gonna find em anyhow and they'll know better what to do 
than us. Shore did have a lot of interestin’ stuff on ’em. 

Guess them Black Eagle folks where we're a-goin’ll know 
what to do with it. Pity.we cain’t carry all the guns we got, 
-shame to have to bust most’f ‘em up, but at least we’ve got it 
__ all written down, serial numbers an’ all? 
-“Nine people,” said Alvin, “an’ ten shots. Not bad, but Paw 
_ would shore josh us about usin’ an extra round.” 
. “Yeah; how, many times’ve we heard that old story ‘bout: 
‘ how his dad’d always sent him out with a .22 and one bullet 
and lick him gocd if he didn’t bring back two rabbits?” 
~ “Too many. But no kiddin’, how come it took you two shots 
for that last feller?” 

- “Why, hell man, he was movin’ and he broke his stride just 
a little when I was squeezin’ 'er off. Couldn’t allow for that as 

 windage. Get all yore brass?” 

Alvin looked at him in disgust. “Course. Why'd you ask? 
Just ‘cause yo're older don’t mean I ain’t careful? — 

“Only kiddin’? Andrew glanced at the sun. “Goin be too 
dark to move purty soon. Guess we just as well make camp 
here. If nobody showed up by now, there ain’t goin’ to be 
nobody. Nice and comfortable, too, what with the brook and 
all and these folks shore did have lotsa good chow on ’em. No 
sense in lettin’ # go to waste.” 

“Cain’t argue with all that. And we can take some time 
goin’ over the maps they had. Wish we could read the other 
stuff, but I guess someone in that Bong Son place kin” 
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They knelt and spread the map under discussion over a 
large, flat stone which the Viet Cong squad had used earlier 
as a utility table. 

Andrew, who could read a map slightly better than his 
brother, who could read one more accurately than anyone 
else in the Second Battalion, Seventh Cavalry, said, “Inter- 
stin’. Here we are—” indicating a depression marked by 
black, kidney-shaped circular marks—“and these X’s must 
be villages ’round here. Looks like they was plannin’ to do a 
recon over the area. These people was probably locals fixin’ 
to find out how plain folks around here might feel about 
them Northerners movin’ in to Ene a hand against the 
gov’mint soldiers.” 

“Shore looks like that. And from what the cap’n said, that’s 
what we're supposed to help out doin’ when we go to work for 
them Black Eagles people. Mebbe we beat ’em to the draw” 

“Hope so. That'd shore make it rain on their parade. if we 
all get to them: places first. Them Black Eagles guys'd like 
that a whole lot, I bet. Be a good lick on the VC _ the 
Northerners both” 

Andrew Perkins folded the map, stuffed it inside the 
plastic map case and tucked it into the large baggy pocket on 
the thigh of his right trouser leg. 

“You start to fixin’ the chow. I'll scout out a good place to 
sleep. We'll get up fore daylight and move out. Gotta head in 
the opposite direction from the North Star. No overcast so 
we shouldn’t have any trouble findin’ it” 

Later, well fed on reasonably fresh meat and dried vegeta- 
bles they had found in a Viet Cong pack, they stretched out 
ponchos as ground sheets and prepared to roll up in the 
extra lightweight quilted poncho liners which were intended 
for use only by Army long-range penetration units. They 
had seen them, liked them and got them by sneaking into a 
supply shed and stealing them. Just two. The Perkinses did 
not believe in committing excesses but in furnishing them- 
selves with what they needed, no more, no less. 
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Just before the sun made its final descent into Laos to the 
west, the Perkinses rolled two cigarettes from Bull Durham 
tobacco and Rix La Croix papers, shen them and tore the 
remains into bits. 

“We oughta get in tomorrow evenin’ just fore dark,” Andy 
remarked. 

“That's what I figger. Suppose we'll have any trouble 
gettin’ into camp?” 

“You kiddin’? I ain’t seen none of our side catchin’ us doin’ 
anything we don’t want ’em to. What I’m disappointed in is 
them Viet Cong. Everybody told us they was so good in the 
woods. Ain’t shown me nothin’ yet. Why I bet the town folks 
back in Butler could teach ‘em how to move in the timber. 
Now then Northerners’ve.got plenty of balls when it comes to 
mixin’ it up good in close. Hell, they kin fight like a buncha 
hogs goin’ after slops.” 

- “You got that right,” said Alvin Perkins, beginning to feel 
sleepy. - 

They drifted off secure in the knowledge that if a Smoky 
Mountain deer moving to water two hundred yards away 
would alert them, these VC people sure would, the way oe 
blundered around in the brush. 
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Chapter V 


Hospitalman I/C Robert Price leaned back against the 
pillow propped upright in front of the double bed’s mahog- 
any headboard, a margarita in his right hand, ‘a Tiparillo 
cigar between the first and second fingers of his left. “Boy, 
this is the way to fight a war. A drink in one hand and a good 
smoke in the other and realizing every sailor’s dream, 
fucking not only the Navy but a Navy officer” — 

Lt. Cmdr. Roberta Kealy said, as she refreshed her own 
scotch and water from a small bar slanted across the corner 
of the bedroom, “Did anybody ever tell you that you're 
. crude, Robert?” ; 

“Lots of people, but the Marines love me” - 

She turned and strolled back toward the bed. “That's . 
because they’re even cruder than you are.” She snatched up a 
beach towel from the floor, tossed it over Price’s middle body. 
“There, now, you're decent.’ 

He. eyed her with both interest and appreciation. “You 
sure ain’t. But don’t take offense. I love it. I ever tell you that 
yous Gt te best pair, of books dive: ever seca on. diagey. 
screen, radio or in person?” 

“Many, many times. Don’t stop. When you're short and 
chubby like me, anything good is nice to hear” 
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Price studied the woman from her short-cropped red hair 
to painted red toenails. He knew her dimensions perfectly: 5’ 
1", 38 (38 C or D, as a matter of fact), 26 waist or maybe 27 
if you wanted to get technical, 36 hips. 

“If you’re chubby, I can stand it. Come on back to bed.” 

“You're not ready yet. God, if anybody should know when 
you are and when you aren’t it ought to be me. When you'e 
ready, I will be. J am ready now” 

Lieutenant Commander Kealy felt proud that Price ad- 
mired her body so much. She was equally proud of her job: 
chief surgical nurse of Charley Med, the Navy Hospital in 
Danang, South Vietnam, where Navy doctors and nurses 
repaired the maimed bodies of Navy personnel wounded in 
action in Vietnam, about ninety-five percent of them Ma- 
rines. But at the moment, she was exasperated with her 
lover. : 

“Yeah. Speaking of the Marines, when are you going to 
stop playing gyrene and begin to get serious about your 
career? You'll never make chief so long as you remain a 
company-level medical Corpsman with them, and you know 
it. Even Captain Reynolds says you're the best medical aid 
man in-country. And he’s the chief surgeon of Charley Med 
and he wants you to take over a supervisory position in the 
OR? 

“Bobbie, I’ve told you too many times to count that I’m 
not a damn bit interested in making chief. I want to stay 
right where I am, for the time being at least.” 

‘“And what about the future? Including our future?” 

Price did not reply for a long time, sipping at his drink 
until it was finished. He set it aside, and looked her in the 
eye. She returned the gaze. 

‘T’ve been thinking about that a lot, Bobbie. I want to 
finish this hitch as a Corpsman with the Marines, doing 
what I know how to do best. When that’s over, I’ve only got a 
year to do in the Navy. I’m tired of wearing funny-looking 
sailor suits when I'm not working in the field. I’m going to 
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yet out. There’s going to be a GI bill for people serving in 

Nam. They're talking about it already in Congress. ’'m 

soing to go to med school and get to be a real doctor. Christ, 

*m good enough now to do most things a real one can do. 

"ve performed amputations in the field. P've patched up 
»eople who were shot to pieces and they've lived and they 

vouldn’t have if I hadn’t been the one to do it. P’'ve taken out 

ippendixes and I’ve delivered babies to Vietnamese women. 

‘can do all those things and I can do them well. All I need is 

t piece of paper to prove it. That and the other procedures — 
ind techniques a surgeon would need on the outside. 

“I wasn’t goin’ to mention it today but since it came up, Id - 
ike to marry you, too. We can’t do that as long as you’re an 
officer and I'm still enlisted. Not and have it work, anyhow. 
You could resign your commission, get a job as a nurse in 
ome university town and with the GI bill and your income, 
ve could make it till I graduate. We don’t talk about it much, 
ut we love each other. We'd do OK? ; 

Roberta Kealy looked at him, surprised. “God, you have 
een doing some thinking, haven’t you?” She paused. “Well, 
10w, I guess Til have to do some thinking, too. I have to 
admit that I've never given a thought to you doing anything 
out playing Marine. I guess it’s never occurred to me that 
you might grow up someday. It just got to be a habit to chew 
on you. Never thought it would do any good” 

“Not just you, Bobbie. That’s a lot of it, maybe even most. 
But, you know, I am geod at what I do. I know it. But I keep 
hinking that I’ve done about all 1 can accomplish without 
moving on. And I guess that if a guy’s got any brains and 
joes any thinking at all, he can’t be satisfied unless he goes - 
m.to do something more if he has the ability. I think I have” 

He grinned. “But we've got time to think about it. Just 
now I’m ready, too. Come on over here.’ 

She sat on the bed and swung her legs up on it. bragan 
Robert. Gently at first.” 

Later, she, wearing the uniform of a lieutenant. com- 
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mander in the Navy, little curl-brimmed hat perched square 
on her head, and Price, dressed in clean but worn anc 
patched Marine utilities, drove slowly in her jeep down Dox 
Lap Street, Danang’s main thoroughfare. Their destinatior 
was the biggest airfield in the northern half of South 
Vietnam. A Vietnamese sentry at the main gate salutec 
Roberta Kealy’s gold oak leaves designating her rank anc 
- waved them through to the field with its huge concrete 

runway around which tin and clapboard buildings clusterec 
’ like poor relations surrounding a wealthy cousin's Cadillac. 

He steered the jeep toward the Army Caribou squadron’: 
command shack at the runway’s southern end. 

“Isn’t this assignment kind of a strange one for you, POP! 
From what you say it’s an Army operation.” 

' *That’s correct. But there’s at least one Marine along on it. 
My old buddy from SOG, Frank Tucker” 

“Oh. Him. Im not sure I like him very much? 

“Not many people do. But he knows what he’s doing in the 
boondocks. Good guy to string along with. Anyhow, from 
what I understand, they figure on starting up kind of a CAF 
program in II Corps with the Army handling it. I helpec 
create the one we've got going up here. Best thing I’ve eve 
done and I even got a Navy commendation medal for it. Not 
-many of us enlisted swine get that one.” 

She didn’t comment but she knew that was true. She alsc 
knew that the main reason he had received it was because the 
Marines appreciated Price’s work; both as a company Corps: 
man who often risked his own life to save those of Marines, 
and for his efforts in establishing their successful CAF 
operation. Marines were funny people, she reflected. They 
professed to have nothing but contempt for sailors— excep 
when it came to the Corpsmen. They didn’t have their owr 
medical personnel, not doctors, ‘not nurses, not even medica 
aid men. All came from the Navy. And over many, many 
years it had become a cherished relationship. Particularly the 
Corpsmen who accompanied the infantry in the field. It wa: 
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a display of interservice affection ‘unrivaled by any other in 
the entire U.S. armed forces. And, usually, the sailors 
assigned to this duty became even more gung ho about their 
adoptive service parent than did the Marines temaclves if 
that is possible. 

Price pulled the jeep up to the squadron’s operations 
building. They could see through the screened door an 
Army sergeant, feet-on-the-desk bored, staring at the center- 
fold of a battered old Playboy, sweating. Outside, stood a 
Caribou, its ground crew finishing up their last-minute 
checks. The pilot, co-pilot and two crewmen lounged on a 
bench, leaning against the shack’s wall, waiting to make the 
late afternoon mail run to the few Army Special Forces in 
Eye Corps, otherwise dominated by the Third Marine 
Amphibious Force, and others in the Army’s II Corp.. Their 
journey would end in Tuy Hoa with one of the stops at Bong 
Son. The next morning they would return, providing a 
Vietnamese communist sniper did not shoot them down 
somewhere along the way. Their plane had been punctured 
by bullets many times but thus far not seriously. 

Price shut off the jeep’s engine, took keys from ignition 
and handed them to Bobbie. He unwound from the driver's 
seat and dug out of the rear a medical aid kit and slung it 
over one shoulder. It alone would not be enough to meet his 
requirements but the Army, he knew, had. plenty more to 
replace its contents. He hefted over the other shoulder a half- 
filled seabag containing a change of field uniforms, several 
pairs of fresh socks, an extra pair of jungle boots, meine 
gear and a few other personal items. 

“I guess this is it, hon. I'll give you a call from wherever I 
wind up when this thing is finished and we'll talk some more. 
OK?” 

“Sure” 

“Bye, doll? 
“Goodbye, honey.” 
She started the jeep and twisted the steering wheel until i it 
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would move no more. 

“Watch yourself” 

‘Tll do that.” 

She lifted her right hand slightly in a gesture half of 
farewell and half of good luck, then shifted into first, spun 
' the heavy treaded back tires and lurched off back toward 
Charley Med. 

Price entered the ops shack and the bored sergeant looked 

up. “You pospaiman First Class Robert Price?” 

“That’s correct.” 

“You ain’t riding the Guiibai: Someone’s got a chopper 
laid on for you. Gonna go straight to someplace called Bong 
Son unless it gets a special request of some kind. You must 
be somethin’ special” 

Price laughed. “I am. I’m on a secret mission for the 
company. Don’t tell anyone you saw me, huh? Gotta keep 
this quiet. Real spooky stuff” 

The sergeant thought, “A wiseass bastard.” But he wasn’t 
sure so he kept quiet. 

Price joined the Caribou crewmen and after mutual 
introductions and a few desultory efforts at conversation, all 
settled down in restful silence to soak up the sun as the crew 
waited for a fuel truck to fill the Caribou’s tanks and Price 
_ waited for his chopper. A half hour later, just as the Caribou 
men bade him goodbye and left for their plane, his transpor- 
tation appeared from the distance. Price watched it approach 
with professional interest. As he had supposed, it was an 
HU1-D, a Huey, the Army’s standard workhorse helicopter. 
The Marines, always the poor nephew of the armed services, 
still used the obsolete H-34s, a fat, ungainly aircraft which 
shad wheels as landing gear rather than skids. The U.S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force had long since disposed of their 
34s as military surplus to Third World nations who couldn’t 
afford anything better. The only Hueys in the Third Marine 
Amphibious Force were command aircraft of battalion level 
or higher. 
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This sleek, new Huey settled in, scattering dust and debris 
with its thrashing blades, touching down on first the right 
skid, bouncing up a couple of times, nose swinging to the 
right and then touching delicately on both skids. Its pilot cut 
power and the thrashing sound gave way to a loud, high- 
pitched whine of the engine losing its thrust. Price watched 
the left door crewman, the M-60 gunner, unfasten the heavy 
canvas safety strap around his waist, tug off his helmet and 
leave it dangling from its communication cords. He hopped 
easily to the ground, stretched and looked around. Just as he 
spotted Price, the Corpsman waved, rose from his bench’ 
and, grabbing up seabag and medical aid kit, began strolling 
toward the chopper. 

The gunner, joined now by the crew chief who doubled as 
right hand door gunner, dragged on the cigarette he had lit 
and inquired, “You our Bong Son boy?” 

“You got ‘im, pal. I’m ready whenever you are” 

“Skipper’s checking for any further orders beyond your 
stop. Hope there ain’t none, then we can get on down to Nha 
Trang and I can get laid. Greatest in-country R&R there is. 
You oughta try it sometime” 

“Td like to. I never been outa Eye Corps” 

Price climbed aboard the aircraft, buckled himself in one 
of the empty bucket seats and lit a smoke of his own. The 
gunner pulled his helmet back on, switched on the headset 
and talked briefly with the pilot. 

“We're ready.” He pointed to an unused crew helmet. “You 
can wear that when we get in the air. Makes it easier to talk 
than screamin’ at each other. It’s adjusted to our frequency 
and you can talk to me and listen to the other guys. If we 
contact someone else on the way, just move the switch back 
and forth until you click in. Don’t talk, though, it’s hard 
enough as it is with maybe five or six people all talkin’ at the 
same time to figger out who’s who.” 

Price nodded, ground out his Tiparillo, wincing as he 
pilot fired up his engine and the rotor shaft began its scream 
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of protest at going back to work, finally being drowned out 
as it adjusted revolutions and the chopper blades began 
grabbing air. d 
The Huey lurched forward, bounced on skids once, twice, . 
three times, cleared and hurtled forward, inches off the 
ground. It gained speed swiftly and the rotor shaft and blade 
noise now became ear-splitting. Price tugged on the spare 
helmet to ease pressure on his tortured ears. However, the 
‘Huey soon concluded its ground parallel run and leapt aloft. 
The figures of people below began to shrink and soon were 
ho more than ant-sized. Buildings dwindled until they 
resembled Monopoly board pieces. Cool air washed out the 
sticky heat absorbed at ground level and Price let himself 
become hypnotized by the steady, familiar thumping rotor 
blade’s sound. Price loved to fly in helicopters, especially 
Hueys. Somehow they made him feel more comfortable and 
afforded a greater sense of security than fixed wing planes. 
A sudden squawking chatter shook him awake. He could 
tell that all four chopper crewmen were holding a simultane- 
ous conversation but could catch only the spillover from their 

' circuit to his. He could not determine the subject. 
* The gunner turned his head to look inquiringly at him, 
switched the channel on his helmet adjuster dial and said, 
“There's a Marine platoon in a firefight down there. They 
ain’t got a medical aid man—theirs is with the Company 
Command section along with another platcon. They got one 
Kilo and at least four Willies. They’re callin’ on all channels 
‘for a corpsman. We told ’em we got one on a special 

assignment. You want to go down? Your decision.” 
Price knew without the gunner explaining that it would be 
a hot LZ. He did not reply, just clenched his fist, forefinger 
extended and pointed downward, nodding. The gunner 
conferred with the crew chief and pilot briefly and changed 

his headset adjustment back again. 

“OK. We're just gonna plop and drop— you—and you get 
outta here in a hurry. We'll go back up, waaaay up, and 
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hover as long as we can. We get low on fuel, we'll have to go 
get some more but we'll come. back. Might not be until 
tomorrow though. Still want off?” 

Price nodded vigorously. His decision had been made 
without any deliberate thought as to consequences. It was his 
“job, one for which he had been trained long and thoroughly 
and which he had performed more times than he could even 
begin to recall. It never occurred to him that there was any 
choice at all. He gathered up his aid kit, leaned close to. the 
gunner’s face and ignoring the headset mnicrophome yelled, 
“Don’t lose my seabag” 


The door gunner grinned and made a circle with his. 


thumb and forefinger, the other three extended. 


The Huey descended rapidly in ever-diminishing spirals, _ 


made one last broader circuit, took half a dozen bullets into 
its lightly armored floor as it passed an enemy position and 
homed in on a small cluster of figures lying flat in a few 
inches of mud and water of a semi-flooded rice paddy, trying 
to use a foot-high dike as cover. Price stood at the door now, 
holding onto a support stanchion with his left-hand, clutch- 
ing the aid kit to him with his right like a halfback tucking in 
the football just before plunging into an opposition line. He 
gauged the distance as the Huey raced forward five feet 
above ground. 

Just ten yards short of its target, the Huey took a sudden 
dip, its skids hit and it bounced back up. Price leapt out the 
door as the skids threw up a spray of water and mud. He lit 


stumbling forward, desperately tried to remain upright,. 


digging his boots into the mud and pumping his legs. His 
momentum carried him just far enough and he dove. 

His aim had been perfect and he skidded to a stop on his 
left shoulder and hip, still clutching the aid bag to his side. 
Price ignored the shouts and gestures of a mud-and-sweat- 
covered figure who he guessed correctly to be the platoon 
leader. No one needed to tell him what to do now. He spotted 
half a dozen forms lying on-their backs, weaponless, three 
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other men in a semicircle around them firing M-14 (CQ Ed) 
rifles rapidly in an effort to suppress incoming rifle rounds.. 

Price got to his hands and knees, unaware of bullets 
making a zing-whang-whop sound around him. He took a 
dozen deep breaths and at the same time performed an 
instantaneous triage: sorting out who was dead, who was 
likely to die, who was hurt less seriously and should thus be 
treated first, and who was not injured badly enough to 
require immediate attention. 

_. + ‘Two dead he ignored, thinking only that from the helicop- 
ter talk and report of only one Kilo, that another man had 
died while they were on their way in. Surveying the five 
injured, the Willies, he realized that one more Marine had 
been shot. Not too bad, considering. 

Black blotches on uniforms, darker than the water-soaked 
clothing, told Price where some wounds were located and he 
gave his first attention to a man whose upper uniform jacket 
indicated a chest wound. He first took an olive-drab-colored 
towel-from inside his own jacket, wiped his hands and face as 
clean and dry as possible and jerked from its sheath his 
scalpel-sharp Marine Kabar knife. He cut open the wounded 
man’s uniform jacket with one slash and confirmed his 
‘suspicion of a sucking chest wound. Price took from the 

lower right leg baggy pocket of his trousers a dark green 
‘square of plastic material cut from a trashbag, placed it 
squarely over the gaping, jagged hole and held it down 

firmly at.the’edges. A whistling sound caused by the intake 
' and exhalation of breath stopped and the wounded trooper 
began to breathe more easily. 

A Marine crawled up, M-14 cradled in his arms. “Can I 
help?” 

“Hold this patch in place. I'll get back to him later.” Price 
crawled on hands and knees past a trooper who appeared to 
be suffering only a bullet hole through the calf of his right leg 
to a third man sitting upright, holding both hands firmly 
against his lower stomach. 
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Price placed his hands gently but firmly on the man’s 
shoulders and forced him to lie down. He unbuttoned this 
man’s jacket and found a single hole in the abdomen almost 
at his side. “Unlucky bastard,” Price thought. “Just a little 
more and it'd have missed him. But he’s holed-through, clean 
enough. Probably make it OK. Maybe he wasn’t so lucky at 
- that” He took a compress bandage from his aid kit, put it in 
place and, forcing his hands through the mud and water 
behind the victim’s back, pulled it tight and tied it off with a 
square knot. 

While he worked, Price heard someone scream, “Third 
Squad! Go! Go! Hit em! Hit!” 

He was vaguely aware of running legs splashing around 
him and men screaming and yelling and firing weapons 
from the hip. 

Price knew from his first triage glance that only one more 
trooper needed immediate attention and he had deliberately 
saved this one for last, because he knew the guy was unlikely 
to see the day’s end. His right leg was missing from about 
three inches below the knee. 

Price took two compress bandages from pouches on his 
pistol belt, applied the pad of one firmly against the artery . 
and the other squarely facing it on the other side of the leg. 
He crosswound the heavy gauze strips, leaving just enough 
slack to tie off with a square knot and for insertion of a 
tourniquet stick. 

“Bayonet!” he yelled. “Somebody give me a Goddamned 
bayonet! Quick!” One of the three-man team screening the 
wounded pressed the short bayonet from an M-14 into his 
right hand. He inserted it into the slack, twisted it to the 
right until he could force the pressure no more, then 
loosened it a half-turn. He unbuckled the wounded man’s 
belt, pulled it from his trousers and employed it to tie off the 
bayonet. “That’s all ] can do for you,” he thought. “All up to a 
medevac now if we can get one in” 

Firing and screaming which sounded as if it were only 
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seventy-five meters away grew louder, then just stopped and 
suddenly it was silent. Nothing. Not even any groans from 

_ the wounded. The firefight had come to a quick end as so 
many of them did. Price straightened up on his knees and 
looked around. The man he had guessed was platoon 
commander now sat on his helmet which he had placed on 
the paddy dike. He smiled at Price and said, “I don’t know 
where the hell you came from, pal, but it’s nice.to have you 
on deck” Price waved: and called over to the man. shot 
through the calf of his leg. “How you doing?” 

“Ah’m OK, doc. Ah'll patch ’er up mahself. Shore thought 
it was worser’n that when ah got hit” 

The thought crossed Price’s mind, “One-third of these 
Goddamned Marines come from below the Mason-Dixon 
line, one-third from the slums and one-third from Midwest 
farms. Always. Every outfit” 

‘Price found no one else seriously hurt, although one man 
who had lain perfectly still and was believed dead now sat 
groggily in the paddy field, holding both hands against the 
sides of his head. A little blood oozed through the fingers of 
his left hand. Upon examination, Price found a long furrow 
of shorn-away flesh and hair but left the bone untouched. 
“You're one lucky mother, good buddy,’ he said to the man. 
“One half-inch to the right and your head’d be spattered all 
‘around this rice field.” 

The man, who wore stencilled ‘on his blouse sleeves the 
three stripes of a buck sergeant, tried to smile but winced 
and replied, “Yeah, but that son of a bitch sure left me with a 
fuckin’ headache.’ 

“Hey, sarge” a Marine called out holding up a helmet. 
“Here’s what saved your ass.” He pitched it over and Price 
caught it. The headgear had a tiny hole in its front about two 
inches above the rim and a larger, jagged one in the rear- 
center. 

. “Must’ve been a low-velocity SKS? Price observed. “When 
it hit- your steel pot it deflected just enough and then 
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travelled around and came out the back.’ He handed it over. 
“Keep it, itll make a great souvenir” 

“Yeah, but this scratch won’t get me medevacked” 

“All you gyrenes do is bitch, bitch, ‘bitch? 

“Ain't it the truth” 

The platoon leader walked over and he and Price exam- 
ined the three critically wounded. men. 

“Think they'll make it, doc?” 

“All depends on the medevac. Where we at?” 

“Right smack in the middle of Quang Tin Province, "bout 
twenty clicks southwest of Tam Ky.” 

“Could be worse. I got a chopper circlin’ up there some- 
where, if I can get it back down here. That is, providing they 
ain’t run outa fuel yet. If he comes in, I can drop these guys 
off at Quang Nagi, there’s an Army hospital there for the 
Special Forces people. But I wouldn’t bet on ’em. ’m sory: I 
did what I could” 

“No complaints, doc. Hadn’t been for you, they’d sure be 
- dead by now. The. guy that’s now less one leg touched it‘all 
off. Stepped on a mine and that triggered the ambush; 
triggered it a little early, I guess, or we'd all be waxed by. now. 
Must’ve been an old one left here years ago. I think it took 
the slopes as much by surprise as it did us.” 

“You still got something to be proud of, lieutenant. You 
got these guys into a perimeter quick and got the wounded 
people together and everything else organized” 

“Sergeant,” the other man corrected. “Staff Sergeant Lorne 
Maxwell. I been commanding the platoon though, for bout 
a month now. Lost our little Brown Bar to a mine and they 
ain’t sent us a new one yet. I kinda wish they. wouldn't. 
Gettin’ to like this job” 

“I if I had anything to say about it, you’d get it perma- 
nently right now” 

“Not bloody likely, doc. They got lotsa little Brown Bars 
comin’ out of Annapolis and Platoon Leaders Classes at 
Quantico that gotta get their tickets punched for a career in 
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the Corps.” He laughed. “Reminds me of an old recruiting 
slogan: ‘There’s Glory Galore for You in the Corps’ 

“Hey. What about you? You some kind of big shot or 
somethin’? Got your own chopper and all?” 

Price didn’t want to take the time to explain so he just lied, 
“Naw. Only hitchhiking a ride to a place called Bong Son, 
where the chopper was going. -That’s why I said maybe we 
could drop those two off at Quang Nagi. It’s on the way. 
Speaking of that, you better see if you can’t get it on the horn 
so we can get ’em out of here and the chopper and I can get 
on to Bong Son before dark” 

A Marine appeared before them, tilted his helmet back 
and reported, “Got three slope dead over there, Sarge. 
Wasted two of ’em when we got in and mixed it up. Other 
one was down already and if he wasn’t dead then, he sure as 
hell got that way when Wexler emptied his '14 into him. 
Goddamn waste of ammo. Shoulda only shot him once. 
Right in the fuckin’ haid” 

“Never mind. Get my RTO man over here.” 

The sergeant snapped some orders at the radio operator 
who.started searching frequencies for the helicopter. It came 
in, the sergeant and pilot held a brief conversation and 
Maxwell said, “Roger that and out.” He handed the radio 
‘pack’s telephone back to the operator and said to Price, “He's 
on the way. Now I got to get hold of the skipper and tell him 
we got two KIAs, three medevac WIAs and three dead 
dinks. He won't be happy. Tough son of a bitch. Old 
Mustang from Korea. But, shit, that’s the way the ball 
bounces.” 

They heard the Huey before they saw it and then the 
aircraft appeared out of the clouds and the rotor blades’ 
sound overrode the engine noise. . 

Sergeant Maxwell grinned. “Great sound, ain’t it? We call 
them Hueys the Italian helicopters ’cause of the way they 
. sound: dago, dago, dago, wop, wop, wop.”__ 

Price chuckled. The sergeant was right. That was exactly 
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the noise a Huey’s blades made. “I'll use that one myself? he 
thought. 

Price and the calf-shot man along with two unwounded 
Marines placed their unconscious comrades tenderly 
aboard, Price first doublechecking that they remained alive. 
They did. Then the two dead were loaded, the chopper’s 
crew chief sliding them beneath the passenger seats so the 
bodies wouldn’t fall outside upon takeoff. It was a task he had 
performed so often that he no longer thought about it. The 
dead felt neither pain nor loss of dignity. 

Price extended a hand to the wounded man, who had 
begun to favor his leg and permitted a small groan to exhale 
occasionally now that his adrenalin had stopped pumping 
with the excitement over. 

The chopper engine gave its ear-piercing whine signal that 
it was about to leap aloft and then shot into the air. The crew 
chief and gunner slammed the doors shut. Even then, when 
they hit thinner, colder air, Price began to shake from the 
clammy chill of his water-and-sweat-soaked uniform and the 
emotional washout following frantic excitement. 

“What a hell of a wary he thought. “Got laid this morning. 
Twice. And into a firefight this afternoon. And I've never 
been to where I’m going and I'm not really sure what the hell 
Pm goin’ to do when I get there. Busy day. Bet I'll sleep good 
tonight.” 

The Huey stopped briefly on a landing pad adjacent toa 
small hospital complex in Quang Nagi-City. Army Medical 
Aid soldiers, supervised by a doctor, placed the three criti- 
cally wounded on stretchers and had whole blood flowing 
into their arms immediately. Then they moved off, walking 
fast but trying not to bounce the wounded. The remaining 
man shook hands with Price, slid out the chopper door and 
put his right arm around the shoulders of a soldier who slid 
his left arm around the other’s back. They hobbled off slowly 
toward the hospital. 

Price watched until the stretcher-borne wounded entered 
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the hospital door. “A sucking chest wound, a gut-shot and a 
guy who lost a leg along with about a gallon of blood,’ he 
thought. “I wonder if they7l make it” 

They did, but he never knew. ~ 
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Chapter VI 


Maj. Robert Falconi alternately studied the papers before 
him and the man who stood at ease on the other side of the 
desk. Falconi did not pay much attention to the two other 
men who stood slightly behind the one he faced. Master Sgt. 
Duncan “Top” Gordon and Sgt. ist Class Calvin Culpepper, 
the senior enlisted men of Falconi’s Black Eagles command, 
sat at their desks on the other side of the room. They seemed 
to be absorbed in paper work, but neither missed so much as 
a word, a facial expression or voice inflection between 
Falconi and the others. They were good NCOs.. 

“Since Pve never been presented with a forged official 
document, I have to assume that this-is correct, Sergeant 
Holloran? Falconi said in an incredulity-tinged tone’ of 
acceptance. 

“Tt is true, sir. replied Sgt. Ernest Holloran. 

Falconi glanced again at Holloran’s orders, travel papers 
and Army records for a final study. 

“However, I have never before seen or heard of a person 
who accomplished anything like scoring first in every facet of 
Airborne, Ranger and Special Forces schools either,’ Falconi 
said. 

“It is true, sir,’ Holloran repeated. “And I would like to 
respectfully note that I was also first in the Vietnamese 
language class at Monterey. 
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“I noticed.” Falconi’s voice was flat. 

“Fuckin snotnose uppity honky punk,” Sgt. Culpepper 
thought. “I might have to come down on his ass some.” 

“That young man may require some attitude adjustment,” 
passed through Sergeant Gordon’s mind. 

Falconi took in the man’s physical features. Tall, six-two or 
so, weight possibly 220, but not distributed right. Narrow 
shoulders, waist larger than chest, although it didn’t appear 
to be fat. Couldn’t be with all the physical exertion that had 
been required of him. Legs thin enough to be almost spindly. 
And his face: round, dark red cheeks with a black growth 
that shone through despite being closely shaven; tiny eyes, 
almost hidden behind bulging cheeks, turned up nose, black 
hair curled tightly to the scalp, beginning to show a trace of a 
high forehead despite his age of but twenty-three. “He’s so 
ugly, he’s almost repulsive,” Falconi thought. “Perhaps that 
explains those incredibly superior scores and what very 
much seems to be a superior attitude, as well? 

But he said only, “All right, Sergeant. You may leave and 
your time is your own until evening chow. But don’t go 
outside the compound. The A team stationed permanently 
here doesn’t permit it.” 

He added, as much for himself and the others, “We'll try 
and find new quarters soon now that you three have arrived 
and our TO is complete. Dismissed” 

Holloran came to attention, saluted, made an about-face 
and left. 

- “At least”. thought Falconi, “these two seem to be normal 
creatures.” 

The remaining men in front of his desk were identified by 
their records as Pfc.s Fred Pierce and Leonard Moody. The 
former was about five-ten, 165, light brown hair and blue 
eyes. His colleague stood slightly smaller with darker hair 
and brown eyes. 

Like Holloran, they were SF school graduates. But they 
had not attended the other schools listed on Holloran’s 
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records. 

“Welcome aboard, men. First, let me explain your status. 
This unit, up to now, selected its own personnel, both the 
initial and later replacements, from the available in-country 
manpower pool. It is normally an all-volunteer unit and I, 
along with Sergeants Gordon and Culpepper, make selec- 
tions after studying the records of such volunteers, including 
personal performance reports by commanding officers and 
personal interviews. From time to time, people with special 
talents are assigned to us on a short-term basis but even they 
have the option of declining the assignment and we have the 
option of either accepting them outright or over our own 
protests. So far no one has refused such an assignment and - 
we have ‘not had to accept any over protest. — 

“However, the war has taken a change with this infusion of 
large American regular units and our status as a more or less 
independent operation is changing to a degree along with it. 

“For the first time, a man has been assigned to us directly 
from CONUS to fill a vacancy. This is your—” Falconi 
almost said “friend” but changed the word to “colleague”— 
“Sergeant Holloran. I assume this is due in part at least to 
his rather exceptional record thus far. Furthermore, he is the 
first man to serve with this outfit who has no combat 
experience. 

“You two are in a somewhat different category from both 
Holloran and all of our previous personnel. You have been 
assigned to the Black Eagles on sort of a probationary basis. 
If you perform well and we like you, we'll offer you a 
permanent job. If you like us, you may accept or you may 
ask to be placed in Fifth Special Forces Group’s replacement 
center at Nha Trang for further posting as headquarters 
there sees fit.” 

He paused to light a cigarette, one of the five per day he 
now permitted himself after his hedonistic stay in Saigon. 
He planned to quit altogether when the active phase of this 
operation began, for as long as it lasted. 
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“You have been briefed on the basic purpose of the 
mission: to conduct a reconnaissance of villages in a specific 
area of the Second Military Corps of Vietnam to determine 
whether it would be practical and profitable to establish a 
Civic Action Program such as that initiated by the Marines 
in the First Corps. Their operation, from all reports, has 
proven an unquestioned success for all concerned: the vil- 
lagers, the men assigned to or volunteering for the mission, 
and for the war effort in general. This is unlike any other 
Black Eagles assignment. Previously, all of our assignments, 
whatever their ultimate purpose, have been of a hit-hard- 
and-get-out-quick raiding nature. Combat assaults. The 
objective this time will be to avoid enemy contact if at all 
possible: That’s about it. Any questions?” 

-- Pierce and Moody glanced at one another and looked 
uneasy, hesitant to answer. 

Finally, Falconi became exasperated and said, “Well, spit 
it out. We're not known in this lashup for standing on 
formality when straight talk is called for” 

Pierce gulped, visibly got hold of himself and acted as 
spokesman for both. “Well, sir, no particular questions about 
the job in general. But we’ve been told that what we'll be 
doing is working in little teams, two- or three-man teams. Is 
that right?” - 

“It is. Why?” 

“Well, sir, it’s just that—” Pierce swallowed again and then 
let go with a rush of words—“It’s just that, if at all possible, 
could we be assigned to a team that doesn’t include Sergeant 
Holloran? I mean, could we go with someone with more 
experience over here? We know that all three of us came in 
together and everything and that he has all those tremendous 
scores at Smoke Bomb Hill and speaks Vietnamese real well 
and is an expert shot and a whiz at hand-to-hand combat. 
All that stuff. It’s just that, well, I guess you could say, we'd 
just feel better if we was with someone who had more combat 
experience.” Pierce, out of breath, stopped, seemed as if he 
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were going to say more, but only added, “I guess that’s it, 
Major” 

Falconi looked Pierce hard in the eye. “That’s not all of it. 
[s it?” It was a statement, not a question. 

Piercé and Moody both sighed, resigned themselves and 
replied in unison; “No, sir. We just don’t like him.” Pierce 
went on alone. “Maybe we're jealous of him. That’s what 
some people seem to think. But, whatever, neither Len, 
there, nor I can get along with him. He acts like he’s better'n 
us. Maybe he is.” 

Falconi snapped, “We in fe Black Eagles do not, I fect 
Jo not deal in personalities. Some of my men who are 
currently on R&R don’t much like one another, either. But 
when it comes down to the nut-cutting, we all work together 
as a team. Do you understand?” 

Both men straightened, squared their shoulders and re- 
plicd clearly, “Yes, sir!” 

’ Falconi almost, but not quite, permitted himself to gniie 
but only said quietly, “However, you may be assured that I 
would not send any man out on a mission like this unless he 
were accompanied by an old hand with experience in- 
country. Does that answer your question adequately?” 

Both men displayed visible relief. Pierce said, “Yes, sir. 
Thanks a lot, sir. You can bet we'll do our best for you.” 

Moody added, “Yes, sir, Major. We'll do anything you say 
and we'll do ’er as good as we can.” 

“Alright. Your time is your own until further. notice. 
Dismissed.” 

They saluted, about-faced and left. 

None of the three Black Eagles spoke until Sica 
inquired, “And why didn’t you ask Sergeant Holloran if he 
had any questions, sir?” 

Falconi said in mock ferocity, “What are you, Culpepper? 
Some kind of a wiseass?” 

“Why, sir. No, sir. Not me. I didn’t score highest in nothin’ 
at Smoke Bomb Hill, ‘less it was-in how to give the 
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instructors a snow job and make them believe it’ 

“In answer to your question, Sergeant Culpepper,’ Falconi 
- said, chuckling, “I didn’t ask him if he had any questions, 
- because I figured he already had all the answers.” 

Top Gordon spoke for the first time. “I'm glad he does. 
*Cause I sure as hell don’t. Our new buck sergeant might 
find out that over here, not even all the questions have been 
asked yet.” 

Falconi nodded. “Yeah. Wanta break out some cool ones, 
Top?” 

Gordon rose from his wooden swivel chair, stretched and 
advanced upon the little GE refrigerator long ago stolen by 
now R&Ring Staff Sgt. Liam O’Quinn, regularly the de- 
.tachment supply sergeant and as yet uncaught thief, who 
routinely produced such little comforts for his colleagues. 

Gordon produced from the cooler six bottles of Ba Mui Ba 
Biere 33, the strong, local Vietnamese brew, twelve percent 
alcohol, with a good though slightly bitter flavor caused by 
the addition of a few drops of formaldehyde per bottle to 
prevent it from spoiling in the tropical heat. He placed two 
each before his commanding officer and demolitions ser- 
geant, returned to his desk and sat on a corner. 

.Each man produced a GI demolitions kit pocket knife, 
flicked out the bottle opener on it and pried off caps. Each 
bottle foamed over a little as did every bottle of Ba Mui Ba 
ever opened, whether it was hot, warm, cool or ice-cold as 
these were. 

Falconi drained off his first bottle in one long draught, 
opened the other and sat it on the desk. “Well, they’re all 
here and I gotta say, they’re quite a crew” 

“You got that right, Major, said Top Gordon as SFC 
Culpepper remarked, “I don’t know who to feel sorrier for. 
The three of us or any Cong those characters might encoun- 


- ter” 


Falconi nodded. “Yeah, but, you know, I think these guys 
will do a job for us, that is if we can keep that Senegalese and 
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those two hillbillies from raping, burning, pillaging and 
murdering every living thing in this part of II Corps”. 

He glanced at the Seiko watch on his left wrist. “ Bout 
time for chow. After that, let’s get ’em together, now that 
they’re all here. Got to go over the details of this job— what 
there are of them. Mostly, we’re going to be playing this. one. 
by ear. But that shouldn’t bother this bunch much if they’ve 
got as much initiative as they seem to have. All but those last 
three, that is. We're going to have to give them some 
thought.” 

“I gather from what the one kid said that Holloran is not 
the most. popular person: ever to complete SF training? 

Top Gordon commented, “Yeah, and it isn’t hard to see | 
why. Jesus, highest score of anyone ever to go through 
Bragg. I'd bet you a hundred bucks green to one piastre that 
his physical appearance has something to do with that? 

SFC Calvin Culpepper agreed. “Yeah, I don’t think ever 
in my life did I see a guy so ugly. There just isn’t any other 
word for it. And that pear shape. I don’t see how the hell he’s 
hung on to that. I was a chubby little bastard when I came 
into the Army but by the end of Airborne School that was 
gone, not to mention Ranger and SF training.” 

“Hey, Cal, I thought that what with all the watermelon 
and chitlins you guys eat and doin’ all that dancin’, what 
with having natural rhythm, you couldn’t get fat.” 

“Aw, fuck you, you redneck honky.’ Culpepper laughed. 
Racial prejudice and slurs had taken a long time dying in the 
Army, but it had virtually vanished now. After disgraceful 
performances by black units in the initial stage of the Korean 

- War, the Army had finally eliminated them and abruptly 
integrated men of all colors into all units. That was all that 
blacks and other minorities had needed. Finally given a 
chance to prove themselves among all men, they did—with a 
vengeance. Even the Ivory Soap-white Marine Corps had 
integrated and found, as did the Army, that the color of a 
mans’ skin had nothing to do with his ability as a fighting 
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man. By 1965, blacks had volunteered for and been accepted 
into elite units like the paratroopers and Marines in num- 
bers far out of proportion to racial percentages in the U.S. 
generally. 

These days, terms and ethic jokes that once were deadly 
insults had become easily exchanged quips of friendship and 
mutual respect. — 

That was one thing Calvin Culpepper and eSlinatleed 
members of other minority groups liked about the service. 

“But I agree.” Culpepper got serious. “He must figure he’s 
got something to prove. Still, he must have brains. and 
stamina and that ought to be what counts in the long run” 

Falconi brought the discussion to an end. “I think we all 
agree that we'll put them on separate teams. Now all we've 
got to do is draw up the teams themselves. There’s eight of 
them and three of us. What [’'m thinking about now is basic 
two- and three-man teams, like that Marine and his Senegal- 
ese pal, the brothers, and the Navy medic with one of us. 
Then, as we move from place to place, we'll rotate individ- 
uals from team to team” 

Gordon threw a glance at Culpepper, who nodded. 

- The team sergeant picked up the conversation. “Looks like 
we've all been. thinking on the same wavelength” He sighed. 
“I suppose it’s my job to make up the teams and figure out 
the rotation schedule” 

“Tl help out, Top,’ said Culpepper. “I guess you'll have to 
stay as sort of a one-man headquarters coordinating the 
effort, Major, compiling each report into a overall assess- 
ment you can give to the- Big Decision Makers in the Sky” 
' “Yeah, Pm afraid so. But [ll be paying frequent visits to 
the field teams. That shouldn’t be any problem because 
‘Fagin has promised faithfully to lay on two choppers for us 
until this operation is over. We'll be able to use em as we see 
fit, either as command and observation ships, medevacs or 
light gunships. That'll be nice for a change, to have our own 
air force answerable to nobody but us. I love it. Two Hueys 
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all my own. 

“Now, let’s get some chow before I’m tempted to hit the Ba 
Mui Ba locker again. God I'll be glad when this is over and 
we get our guys back and resume our zonal all fucked: up 
MO? 

He stood up and moved toward the screened door. The 
others fell in and outside they angled over towards the A 
team’s. chow hall. 


Top Gordon watched as the group assembled in the Black 
Eagles’ temporary headquarters, a former storeroom that the . 
Bong Son A team’s commander had reluctantly set aside for - 
the purpose, emphasizing its temporary status. A rumble of 
unintelligible chatter usual to a group of assembled people 
who know that they are about to learn something that could 
affect their immediate future, if not their lives, prevailed. 

Gordon studied this particular assembly and wondered for 
perhaps the ten thousandth time at the curious collection of 
individuals which had been dispatched to. his Black Eagles 
and if they would be capable of handling the task assigned 
them. For that matter, he wondered if he, himself, would be 
equal to it, since it was unlike any other job he had 
encountered in an Army career which had offered many 
- challenges. He knew that SFC Calvin Culpepper seated 
beside him felt the same and thought, but was not certain, 
that Major Falconi did too. But Falconi was far too clever 
and experienced an officer to share his innermost NDEs or 
doubts with even his highest-ranking NCOs. 

Gordon waited until he was certain that Falconi was 
composed and ready to impose his will upon these people, as 
he must if he was to prevail over whatever circumstances — 
might confront them. Then he cleared his throat, took a 
breath and, raising his voice above the rumble of conversa- 
tion, called, “OK. At ease! At case! Listen up, you people. The 
major’s going to give you a fill on what’s up on this job. You 
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just might learn something if you pay attention.” He figured © 
with these men, that was just about the proper amount of 
sarcasm to both let them know he was aware of their 
experience or at least what they thought of as their experi- 
ence, and yet lay the groundwork for Falconi’s task of 
assuming absolute command. 

Silence fell immediately upon Gordon's first words. The 
assembly's attitude ranged from cynical self-confidence to 
troubling self-doubt but every man present had absorbed 
enough discipline to appreciate that the first sergeant’s words 
meant, “If you people knock off the chatter, pay attention 
and still relax, it will be to your own advantage.” 

Falconi stood up, leaned forward on the desk with his 
knuckles and one at a time caught the eye of each man. 

“Welcome aboard. For the record, I am Major Robert 
Falconi, commanding officer of the Black Eagles. As you 
know, my command consists now of yourselves in addition to 
Sergeants Gordon and Culpepper. None of you has ever 
worked with the three of us. But the ‘you’ and ‘us’ ceases as of 
this moment. From now on, we're all Black Eagles and 
whatever is in the past remains there for so long as we're all 
in this outfit. We're all going to be depending upon one | 
another for our survival of whatever lies ahead of us. 

“Now, you are all aware of the basic mission to be 
performed. With a single exception, none of us here has ever 
undertaken anything like it.” 

Falconi gestured with his head toward HM 1/C Bob Price. 
“Corpsman Price. is that exception and every man present, 
myself included, will do well to absorb from him and make 
use of his valuable experience.” 

_ All of them studied the Navy medic who pretended not to 
notice and said, “Thank you, sir, Fl do the best I can for 
you.” 

Falconi picked up from the desk a short pointer stick he 
had made from a foot-long length of bamboo, a .50-caliber 
cartridge case on one end, its bullet imbedded in the other. 
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He walked around the desk and stopped before an acetate- 
covered map at which every man had glanced upon entering 
the room. He tapped it and said, “This is our-AO. As I think 
you know, it composes what our intelligence sources tell us is 
a composite and typical section of Binh Dinh Province. The 
city of Qui Nhon is the capital of Binh Dinh and we are 
located in Bong Son, here, at the northern tip. In case you 
wonder why that is, the reasons are twofold. One is that Qui 
Nhon, like practically every major population center’ in 
South Vietnam, has a strong Viet Cong infrastructure 
ranging from Hard Hat VC officers and noncoms working 
underground to people who sympathize strongly with them 
but are not actually part of the military force. This is less so 
in Bong Son, so the purpose of our mission will not be . 
compromised as quickly as if we were operating out of Qui 
Nhon. 

“Also, Bong Son lies at the northern and coastal end of the 
Second Military Corps area. Our mission, as you have. all 
read in the briefing books, which I assume you have studied 
by now, is to examine the possibility of success in establishing 
a Civic Action Program in II Corps similar to the one 
already created by the Marines in Eye Corps. The feeling at 
MAC-V is that if indications show that success is likely or 
even present a fair possibility, it would be natural to continue 
from north to south, creating eventually a network of villages 
and towns with varying sizes of CAP teams affording both 
protection and training of a military nature as well as aid 
and instruction in such things as basic medical and health 
applications, agricultural improvements, even creation of 
political entities like town councils and school ere 
assemblies. 

“In other words, the CAP missions would be to Sane 
strate to the rural Vietnamese how grassroots democracy 
works from law and security enforcement to educational 
advancement.” 

Falconi paused, lit a cigarette (he was down to four a day 
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now, one after each meal and one for pure enjoyment) then 
continued, “There are. eleven of us-and on. our initial 
" operation, perhaps on those that follow it also, we will be 
working in two- and three-man teams, the composition of 
which will be based upon such things as in-country experi- 
ence, previous training in procedures applicable to the 
assignment and, of course, rank. The latter, however will be 
less:important than actual experience and, as we progress, 
indications of individual applicability to the situation. 

.“Are there any questions at this point?” 

' Ashe had figured, there were none. The eeteaees men 
knew very well that the time for questions had not yet 
presented itself and the inexperienced feared to display their 
lack of knowledge as well as express self-doubt. - 

--“Good. Following this, Sergeant Gordon will identify and 
give individual briefings to the teams. 

- “Now, only one problem remains unresolved. Our specific 
headquarters location. The A team leader here has made it 
quite clear that we will be more welcome elsewhere. And for 
that matter, I will feel better about it myself. I think we 
should be located in Bong Son, visible to its residents as an 
American presence—the first ever in the town itself—while 
at the same time maintaining reasonable security about our 
purpose. The problem now confronting me—all of us—is a 
suitable facility” 

Charles DeGaulle M’Bou raised his hand as Falconi 
paused. “Major, may I make a suggestion?” 

“Certainly,;Mr. M’Bou. What is it?” 

“There is, Major, in the town of Bong Son a facility which 
I believe would suit your requirements perfectly. As I am 
sure your CIA briefers have told you, Bong Son, because of 
its mild climate, location on the river and proximity to the 
sea, was something of a vacation resort area for middle-level 
civilian and military personnel during the days of French 
colonialism. 

“After the French left, and during that short period of 
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relative peace and stability this country enjoyed, it became 
much the same for the Vietnamese who began to replace the 
French, although—” and M’Bou could not keep a slight snarl 
‘down—“the French held on as long as they could. 

“The building retains to this day, I am sure, adequate 
running water for bathing and plumbing facilities, electricity 
and even a telephone hookup, although we would probably 
have to find former employees of the phone company to 
connect and then operate it. 

“The hotel building fronts on Bong Son’s main ierougns 
fare, which is also National Highway Number One, and the 
building’s rear looks out over a slight incline to the river 
below. That affords an excellent view as well as an avenue of 
exit should that be required. Security measures would be 
minimal and the location would furnish a visible but never- 
theless subtle indication of your presence but not-purpose.” 

’ M’Bou looked inquiringly at Falconi, who was astonished. 

“That is most interesting, Mr. M’Bou. Favonating, | in fact. 
And how do you know all this?” 

M’Bou shrugged. “I was manager of the place for five 
years after the French made their departure” _ 

Falconi thought, “Jeezus, I keep thinking this, but she 
surprises me any more,” but he said only, “I see you have 
accomplishments as yet unplumbed, Mr. M’Bou. Very well. 
Your first assignment is to investigate and—if the facility 
remains as you believe—take any measures required -to 
establish our headquarters in it. If there are any problems of 
cenership or other management obstacles, refer them to 
me.” 

“I don’t foresee any problems, Major Falconi. The Viet- 
namese landlord who actually owns it is an absentee. He fled 
to Paris some time ago. The people here know me and I 
cannot imagine them placing any serious obstacles in the 
way of our needs” 

Falconi thought, “Boy, 7 bet they know you and wouldn't dream 
of crossing.you. I know I sure as hell wouldn't.” He said, “OK. You 
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go down there and do what needs to be done. And since I 
understand that you and Sergeant Tucker have worked 
together before and are compatible, he is as of now assigned 
to accompany you. Is that all right with you, Tucker?” 

“Sure, Major, me and Charlie are old commodaches. We'll 
get ’er done and the rest of the crew can probably move into 
the joint in a day or two. Right, Chuck?” 

M’Bou nodded and held back from saying, “Don’t call me 

Chuck? 
' . Falconi, trying to maintain some sort of military decorum, 
said, “Dismissed” 

The Senegalese and renegade Marine stood and left, not 
saluting since both still wore the shapeless black suits, white 
shirts and narrow ties in which they had arrived. Something 
about which Top Gordon had grumbled but did not try to 
correct, figuring that it would accomplish nothing and cause 
unneeded ill will, although he couldn’t help dreaming, 7 just 
_ wish I could have those bastards in the 82nd Airborne for one week.” 

Falconi resumed his speech as the pair left the doorway, 
“As for the rest of you, Sergeant Culpepper will give you 
individual briefings following this meeting. But briefly, you 
will be composed into three teams, each to check out a 
village complex in key areas designated for their potential — 
or lack of it—as the first locations in which to post Civic 
Action units. After an as-yet-undetermined number of such 
areas have been examined, we will put together our findings 
and compose a briefing study paper for planners to deter- 
mine the feasibility of actually implementing the program 
under consideration. 

*The first village locations and their teams are: Loc Na, 
Specialists Five Andrew and Alvin Perkins; An Duc, Pri- 
vates First Class Fred Pierce and Leonard Moody under the 
supervision of Hospital Corpsman First Class Robert Price; 
Dong Hoi, Sergeant Ernest Holloran under SFC Culpepper. 
Mr. M’Bou and Staff Sergeant Tucker will receive a similar 
assignment when their headquarters location task is accom- 
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plished, 

“Sergeant Culpepper, you and the vibes are Gatninsed: 
Show them their AOs on the map and provide the briefings. 
Top Gordon, please remain behind. I want to discuss some 
specifics with you. 

‘“Attention! Dismissed.” 

All but Gordon rose, saluted, about-faced and left. 

“Well, Top, this thing's getting close to happening, at least 
the first phase of it.” 

“Yeah, skipper, I feel about like the foreplay’s over, we're 
gettin’ down to the short strokes and about to come.” 

Falconi grinned. “That's kind of graphic, Top. But about 
right. I just can’t help wondering how this is all going to turn 
out. Sure feel better about it if we had our old guys along” 

Gordon didn’t speak for a few moments, then said, “I 
don’t know about that, sir. They’ve never done anything like 
this before and it-might go against their grain. I don’t mean 
they'd say anything or even noticeably slack off. They’re not 
that kind. But they just might not have their heart:in it. 
They like the rough stuff. But, anyway, we ain’t got "em, so 
there’s no use worryin’ about it, is there?” 

“No. You're right. And I certainly can’t complain about - 
the men that have been sent to us. They’re all perfectly 
qualified, at least on paper. All but the three new in-country 
people.- No telling about them. But then there never is about 
someone who's yet to get shot at. If everything goes. as 
planned, they won’ get shot at. Not much anyhow. Might be 
just the right way to break them in” 

“Speakin’ of the old team, Major. They're all back in- 
country now. Waiting at Nha Trang for orders. The word 
just came in while I was walking over here from my room. 
The A team clerk gave me the papers and I didn’t have time 
to tell you before you convened the meeting. Here” 

He handed Falconi a single page message from Fifth 
Group headquarters. Falconi read it, initialled it and handed 
it back. 
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“Good to know that they're all back and'll be ready for the 
next job, whatever that may be. It won’t be anything like this 
one, that’s for sure. Not if I have anything to say about it. 
_ Tm going to make that perfectly clear to Fagin next time I 
see him. I don’t suppose that'll be until I report on the results 
of this assignment. Well, now that everybody who's going on 
this mission is here and no more surprises are in store for us, 
I better get down to routine paper work. That’s the worst 
Goddamn thing about soldiering. Paper work. God, how I 
hate it.” 

But Falconi would soon discover that he was wrong, both 
about his next encounter with Fagin as well as the lack of 
surprises. 


M’Bou and Tucker had shed their ill-fitting black suits, 
grime-stained white shirts and narrow ties for camouflage 
uniforms of their choice. Tucker was clad in the tough but 
lightweight hard woven blouse and trousers of the Vietnam- 
ese Airborne, his favorite of all he had worn in ’Nam; 
M’Bouwore his old multipocketed Foreign Legion smock . 
and tropical shorts. This outfit, he knew, would get the 
Vietnamese civilian’s attention as would nothing else. Not 
that he anticipated having any difficulty in refreshing the 
Bong Son citizenry’s recollections of him. He had made an 
impression upon them years before that they were unlikely to 
forget. Ever. 

“Ir’s a great day, Chuck. Those Army engineers carved out 
‘a nice road here. They even left enough trees alongside for 
plenty of shade. Good gravel job and it’s all downhill. Christ, 
I thought everything in ’Nam was uphill. All of it ’'ve walked, 
anyhow. Not as bad as Korea, though. I ever tell you about 

Korea?” 

“Many times, many times. And don't call me Chuck” 

“I thought I might've mentioned it.” Tucker grinned. “Say, 
is all that stuff you told Falconi true? You really manage the 
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hotel, here in this town? You never told me that.” 

“There are many things I have not.told you, Frank. Many 
things.” M’Bou paused. “There are some things I have never 
told anyone. And never will. But, yes, my account to Major 
Falconi was accurate. I did, indeed, manage the hotel in 
Bong Son. Very profitable it was, too. The French are cheap 
and parsimonious with gratuities. So I merely overcharged 
‘them, blaming it on the higher taxes imposed by the 
government on their former subjects. When all the French 
were gone and the nouveau riche Vietnamese replaced them, I 
simply replaced the price list with one of my own devising. 
How were they to know any better? They had never before 
been afforded such luxuries.” 

“Charlie, sometimes I get the idea you ain’t a very nice 
guy.” 

“You are wrong, Frank. I am a very nice person. Pm_ 
simply nicer to myself than I am to other people. But never 
mind that. I am about to show you the wonders and delights 
of Bong Son.” 

As he spoke, they walked through an open gate. The town 
was entirely surrounded by a fence composed of fifteen-foot- 
tall bamboo stakes sharpened at the top. At night, the gates 
were swung closed for what security could be afforded. It 
wasn’t much and the Vietnamese Regional and Popular 
Force militia units in the town had not yet the faintest 
intention of offering any serious resistance should a Viet 
Cong unit make a serious effort to force the gates or come 
over the fence. But the noise of such an effort would afford 
them sufficient time to hide their weapons and uniforms and 
be reabsorbed into the civilian population. Exactly the same 
tactic employed by their brethren, the VC. The Bong Son 
inhabitants, for the most part, were neither VC nor govern-. 
ment loyalist. Peaceful neutrality had been and remained 
their philosophy. They were pragmatists. 

Tucker found, to his surprise, that Bong Son was clean, 
the streets well swept, the sidewalks free of garbage and other 
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debris common to villages, towns and cities he had seen 
elsewhere in the country. 

M’Bou explained, “The Vietnamese are not by nature a 
slothful or slovenly people. Those habits they picked up from 
the French for whom that is the natural way of life. During 
my short but delightful stay here, I managed to transmit the 
importance of order and cleanliness — as we do it in Senegal. 
I must have been a good. teacher, They picked up my 
suggestions quickly and: seem to have retained them.” 

“I bet.” Tucker was familiar with his friend’s interpretation 
of “suggestions.” It was similar to the suggestions of drill 
instructors at Parris Island. 

It was obvious that the citizenry of Bong Son did, indeed, 
remember M’Bou. Virtually the entire village populace 
turned out upon their entrance through the city gate. The 
prevailing attitude was one of cautious respect, if not 
warmth. 

The strangest sight to greet Tucker was a large store. From 
the outside, it seemed to be another shop containing many 
items ranging from hardware and tools to canned food to 
candy, cigarettes, local soft drinks and beer. Much like the 
general stores of small towns in rural America. 

Inside, however, it was a liquor store. Only liquor and 
only one brand: Japanese Suntory. However, it was not the 
same Suntory that Tucker remembered from visits and 
leaves in Tokyo, Yokohama and Yokosuka. These bottles 
were shaped differently and their labels were of different 
colors. They were obviously old. 

“What the hell is this?” Tucker asked. “Damndest sight I’ve 
seen in 'Nam and I’ve been around a little.” 

“Tve often wondered about that myself” M’Bou answered. 
“I’ve never seen anything like it either and I have visited 
more places in this little county than you ever will. I have 
only one theory. As you know, the Japanese occupied 
Vietnam briefly during World War I. The old French 
Colons stayed on but under Japanese rule. And the Japa- 
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nese, as is their nature, moved in civilian businessmen as 
well as military authorities. One of those businessmen must 
have been an incredibly good salesman of Suntory products. 
At least in Bong Son. Why similar stores are not found 
elsewhere, I have no idea. Perhaps our speculative i 
salesman wasn’t in the country very long. 

“But there is one other thing concerning the Japanese 
occupation of this area of Vietnam. The troops here were a 
division of cavalry —real cavalry, with horses. When the war 
ended and they were repatriated to Japan, they simply left 
their horses behind. That is why you see so many horses in 
this province and virtually none elsewhere. You may have 
noticed.” 

“Yeah, now that you mention it, I had but I guess I just 
never thought much about it. I haven’t been in I Corps that 
long. You know, you find all kinds of funny things if you get 
around to oddball places like you and I do. Remember those 
Packards we found once?” 

M’Bou laughed. “Indeed I do and even I haven't devel- 
oped a theory on that.” 

The two had been on a long-range reconnaissance mission 
for CCN in Quang Tin Province north of Danang and 
found in a tiny village near the small town of Hiep Duc, a 
district capital, three old Packards, rusting, tires long since 
flat and rotted, insides filled with the debris of leaves, bird 
nests and ingrown vines. Each had exactly forty-three miles 
on the odometer, the distance from the coastal city of Tam 
Ky. They had obviously been driven, new, from there and 
then never again operated. Why? No one but those who had 
many years ago brought them to a place which had never 
seen a Packard, or any other motor vehicle, and then 
abandoned them would ever know. 

“Right now, I’m more interested in a cold beer than warm 
Suntory,’ Tucker declared. “Know where we can get one?” 

“Certainly. A little store at the other end of the street. It 
was my place of relaxation while I managed the hotel here. A 
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fine, friendly family. Trustworthy. And they have a most 
beautiful daughter. She would be about twenty by now. 
Leave her alone. That family will furnish an uncompro- 
mised security apparatus for us, should that be required. 
Beyond that, I like them. They are simple, honest people” 

M’Bou spoke briefly to the store owner, who smiled 
broadly and handed them each a bottle of Suntory Gold as 
they left. “I told him we are bringing in American soldiers.” 
M’Bou remarked, “and that even more might follow. Hence 
the whiskey. Enjoy it. It will probably be the only gift you 
ever get from a Vietnamese. Except, possibly, the gift of 
death” 

They trudged slowly, shoulder to shoulder, up the center 
of the dusty street and just as they entered an intersection, 
another man strolled into it from the cross street. He wore a 
tan shirt, tan full-length trousers, one of the cone-shaped 
- straw hats common to Vietnamese peasants and Viet Cong 
alike, and flip-flop sandals. An old American MI rifle was 
slung over his right shoulder and two Chinese-made stick- 
handled “potato masher” hand grenades were wedged into 
his waistband. He stopped and peered at them. 

' Thoughts raced through Tucker's consciousness. Should 
' he drop the bottle of whiskey and snatch at the Tokarev at his 
hip. Should he duck back into a doorway? Should he yell? 
Issue a command to surrender? He did nothing but freeze in 
midstep, as did his companion. 

‘The time elapsed seemed like hours but couldn’t have 
been longer than two minutes. The intruder, who seemed to 
be middle-aged, shook his head slowly from side to side, 
apparently disbelieving what he saw but nevertheless certain 
that he was not confronting an apparition. He turned slowly 
and with even slower movements, unslung the rifle and 
leaned it carefully against a wall of the nearest building. He 
unbuckled his faded old cartridge belt which contained eight 
MI clips and laid it alongside the rifle. Finally, he withdrew 
the grenades and placed them next to the belt. Then he 
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straightened up, bowed slightly, turned and walked slowly 
away. 

Tucker found himself sucking in a deep breath He had 
neither inhaled nor exhaled since seeing the man. 

He heard M’Bou breathing again, too. “You know,” he 
‘said, speaking slowly and softly, “I believe that guy just 
resigned from the war.” 

“Yes,” M’Bou agreed, “probably the local VC militia 
leader in for a visit with his family. I believe we presented 
such a strange spectacle that he merely decided the struggle 
had become too puzzling for him to sort out.” 

“Let us proceed.” 

“You bet. I need that beer now. I thought ['d had-a diy 
throat a few times before in my life. But, hell, I didn’t know 
what dry was.” 
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Chapter VII 


_ “Thar’s only five of’em. Five hard corps. Mebbe six, seven 
more who're purty unenthusiastic about what they supposed 
to be doing” Spec. 5 Andrew Johnson Perkins spoke in a 
matter-of-fact whisper to his brother. 

“That's the way ah read ’er, too, Andy. We settle up with 
them five and ah'll betcha the rest of them folks'll lissen to 
reason. How you figger we oughta do em? 

“Quick like. That thar leader feller has been sendin’ two of 
’em out the old well on water detail jus’ fore dark. Other two 
go into their hootch and start buildin’ the fahr. The big shot 
leans back against the wall in thet ol’ char and smokes ’is 
pahp. Betcha he’s got some opium in it. No trouble with 
him. Think you kin take keer o’ them on the water run?” 

“No prollem. Guess ah orta keep one o’ them alav. Fur that 
major feller to talk to” 

“Raht. Ah reckon ah’ll have to shoot them two inside, 
though. They'd likely make a big fuss and get the folks all 
excited. Sides, ah just flat don’t feel like fuckin’ with ’em. 
Two days o’ lyin’ in the brush on this little hill and gettin’ all 
et up by bugs’s more’n enough fur me. Tahm to get to work 
and find out just how these folks here feel about bein’ hepped 
out by the good guys.” 

_ “You got that raht, big brother. If ah git bit anymore, 

. ah’m gonna need a transfusion. ‘Sides, if we’re here too long, 
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they maht change thar routine. Timin’ orta be just raht. 
Ah'll git down thar and wait” 

Alvin York Perkins crawled off toward the ancient village’ 8 
well, located about seventy-five meters outside the cluster of 
huts in the midst of a small bamboo and palm tree grove. 

He had already picked his man, the taller one of the two. 
During the surveillance period, he had exhibited an air of 
authority over the other, without much to say to anyone else, 
simply going along and doing as told. Now, as they ap- 
proached the well, he carried two of the wooden buckets 
while the other dangled one from his left hand and puffed on 
a cigarette—probably a Vietnamese Bastos, figured Alvin 
Perkins— clutched between the two first fingers of his right 
hand. ; 

Alvin York Perkins had never actually killed a human 
being with a knife before, but he had slain more hogs that he. 
could remember and he had slit the throats of countless deer 
to extract what little life they had left as well as their blocd- 
for the dressing and curing of the venison. He considered 
these acts of mercy and thought of this as much of the same. 
It would be no more painful than a shaving nick. 

The pair stopped at the well and the short, dull one put 
down his buckets as the other handed over his for filling 
while he sat down and leaned against a palm tree, enjoying 
the last of his cigarette. The smaller man looked for a 
moment at his companion with, perhaps, a trace of resent- 
ment but then dropped one bucket over the well’s stone wall, 
paying out with his left hand the line attached to its handle. 

Alvin heard it hit with a plop which echoed up through the 
cylindric walls. The man jerked a couple of times at the cord 
to tilt the bucket-so it would draw water. He seemed 
absorbed in his thoughts, staring straight down into the 
cavern. 

Alvin took one long breath and then one long.step from 
the tree shadows. He seized the man by the long hair on the 
back of his head, jabbed the old Army trench knife his father 
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had given him in childhood three inches into the throat, 
blade edge up, angled the point upward and with one sharp 
jab beginning at the elbow sank the knife to its hilt. The 
initial thrust punctured the windpipe, preventing any exha- 
lation of breath, let alone sound, and. the final stroke sank 
into the brain’s motor control area. The victim had several. 
seconds to endure the dreadful knowledge that he was dead 
before he became clinically so. Alvin released his grip on the 
man’s hair and he collapsed. 

Alvin took two strides around the well. He had never 
taken his eyes off the other man’s. The other’s widened in 
surprise and horror as this giant apparition advanced upon 
him, drowning out his vision of all else. The cigarette 
burned his two fingers, bringing blisters, but he didn’t 
notice. His bowels relaxed and he saw a snarl of yellow teeth 
and glittering eyes expressing disgust. 

“One sound, one move, motherfucker, and you're dead” 
Alvin hissed. His Vietnamese was badly accented but he was 
understood about as well as a native of New York City would 
have had he heard Alvin say the same words in mountain- 
twanged English under similar circumstances. 


Andrew Johnson Perkins sat down behind the hut and 
carefully and quietly unlaced his boots, tied the laces in a 
bow knot and draped them around his neck. He took a 
khaki-colored sock from one baggy trouser pocket and a bar 
of GI soap from another inserting it into the sock. He stood 
up, hefted the homemade bludgeon and moved carefully 
around the hut’s circular wall. 

Perkins did not worry about being observed. The only 
windows in the village huts fronted out on the dusty, crooked 
streets. He flattened out against the straw and mud wall with 
his back to it and when he judged he was just short of being 
parallel to his target, let his right arm relax, the weighted 
sock dangling just a few inches above ground level. Taking 
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short, quick steps, he lunged to his left. York had not 
noticed that the hut had a crude homemade brick six-inch 
stoop at the doorway and as his right arm whirled from down 
to up, he stumbled, throwing off his aim slightly. The 
descending sock-held bar of soap smashed into the intended 
victim’s right collar bone, which snapped, causing a hoarse, 
squawking scream. Perkins swung again, quickly, staggering 
and struggling to regain his balance. This blow hit square on 
the forehead, just above the bridge of the man’s nose, 
knocking him backward off the teetering chair. His brain 
erupted into pinwheels and flashes of bursting color which 
sank into deepening darkness and his last thoughts were a 
bewildered collage. Just seconds before, his opium-expanded 
mind had dwelt pleasantly upon his youth, the village girls 
and the feel of naked, perspiring, passion, whispered words 
and giggles and the earthy scent of love. Now something 
terrible interrupted all this and he could not figure it all out 
and then he just gave up and felt himself falling. 

Perkins’ momentum carried him, still stumbling, toward 
the doorway. But he angled away from it, pivoting clumsily 
on his right foot, right shoulder crashing into the doorjamb, 
left through the screening. His left hip splintered a wooden 
crossbar of the door. He made a final lunge and plunged 
through the screen exploding inside amidst splintering wood 
and ripping screen. Perkins lit on his knees and left hand 
which he had doubled into a fist. He felt a couple of knuckles 
break, bellowed with pain while drawing the big revolver 
with his right hand, thumbing back the hammer and, 
without aiming, squeezing, not jerking at, the-trigger and . 
firing at a man directly in front who had half-risen from a 
chair and was reaching for an SKS rifle leaning against the 
wall. 

In the semi-darkness, flame shot forth a foot from the 
revolver barrel and a 230-grain copper-jacketed bullet trav- 
elled just three feet before striking and shattering the 
sternum, the slug expanding and carrying before it bone 
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splinters which together ripped away lung tissue. The de- 
formed projectile barely nicked back bone but broke it and 
then impacted into the mud and straw wall. The man bent 
forward as though he had a waist just above the one he was 
born with. His shoulders hit the floor before his head and he 
remained there on his knees, the backs of his shoulders in a 
position which nature had never intended for humans but 
which was nevertheless very interesting to see. 

Perkins was actually hypnotized by it for a moment but 
recovered his senses and sought out the other man in the 
gloom. The only thought that could push itself into his 
confused brain was that this one had a much better devel- 
oped sense of self-preservation because he had shot his hands 
directly upward instead of reaching for his nearby SKS. He 
looked as if he were desperately trying to touch the thatched 
roof above with his spread fingertips. 

The East Tennessean tried to catch and steady his breath 
‘while at the same timie making an instantaneous decision 
whether to shoot. “Aw fuck it,” he thought, “mah ears hurt 
‘nuff as ’tis.” 

He tried to push himself mere with his left hand and 
winced as the pain of the smashed knuckles shot through his 
arm. He raised the fist and sucked at his knuckles but 
succeeded only in getting a mouthful of dirt. He spat, trying 
to think of something to say in Vietnamese but not accom- 
plishing much with that effort either. 

."Goddamn. Never heard such a racket in mah life. Talk 
about your bull in a china store. Paw always did say you was 
older but clumsier. He oughta be here to see this. Bet he’d be 
laughin’ his ass off. Who’s that?” 

Andrew Johnson Perkins looked around and saw Alvin 
York Perkins leaning against the doorjamb on his left 
shoulder, left foot crossed in front of his right. 

“Ah tripped. Didn’t see the front po’ch” 

“No shit. Ah thought mebbe you was goin’ into trainin’ for 
the football team.” 
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“Aw shut the fuck up. Check out that asshole over thar and 
see if he’s got any weapons on him. Mah left hand hurts. Ah 
broke a coupla knuckles when ah lit. Gimme a drink o’ 
water, left my canteens out back.” 

Andrew Perkins put the revolver back in its holster, 
blowing on his left hand. His brother handed him a plastic 
canteen and moved cautiously toward the surviving Viet- 
namese, who slowly exhaled, something he had not done 
since his discussion with his now-dead comrade had been so 
violently interrupted. He couldn’t recollect what they had 
been talking about but he didn’t care, being much more 
interested in remaining alive for the next few minutes. 

He had not been in the Viet Cong movement very long 
and nobody had explained that becoming one could result in 
anything at all like this. His recruiters had made it sound 
like it would be good fun. A carefree life, stealing things 
from these Caucasians whom he had hardly seen before and 
certainly never this close. Stealing things and cleverly am- 
bushing them on country roads which he knew and they 
didn’t. And putting punji stakes in flooded rice paddies so 
the clumsy intruders would step on them, suffering punc- 
tured feet or legs that would become infected. And maybe 
even obtaining one of their fine weapons or knives or their 
tasty canned food. Exciting and rewarding. But it wasn’t. It 
wasn’t any fun at all. It was awful. And now all his friends 
were dead. He promised his gods that he would never again 
entertain such thoughts if only, :f only, they would let this 
humble person live. 

One of the Americans—for he knew that was what they 
were called — advanced and his fright grew into mind-bend-_ 
ing terror as the intruder drew a large, gleaming knife. But 

‘the other only slashed away the rope he used as a belt and his 
black pajama trousers fell to the dirt floor. He felt shy and 
embarrassed as his nakedness was exposed but he heard the 
other say in strangely accented Vietnamese that he could 
pull up his trousers with his hands, which he proceeded to 
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do. 

“Ain’t carryin’ nuthin’ ’cept pockets full of lint: He'll be 
busy tryin’ to hold up his pants with his hands, keep his 
mind offa tryin’ to get away, least for a while. Ah got another 
’un tied up and gagged out by the well. 

“Figger we'll collect him when we git done explainin’ to 
these here village folks that we're the good guys and that 
everything’s gonna be peaceful and quiet now that we taken 
keer of these here poachers. That sound OK to you, big 
brother?” 

_ The pain in Andrew Perkins’ left hand had reduced to a 
dull, throbbing ache which he tried to ignore. He'd had 
broken knuckles before and most likely would have them 
again. Not much you could do about them anyhow. 

“Sounds good to me. How ’bout that. Two prisoners. And 
that major fella seemed worried that we'd not bring in any. 
Kept talkin’ about that” 

“Yeah, that’s us. Bring ’em back alive. The Frank Buck of 
Veetnam. Just like in them old paperback books Paw has. 
‘Cept these critters only got two laigs. Probably harder 
catchin’ tigers and the like” 


Frank Tucker laid aside his old pair of French field glasses 
and remarked, “That’s about as quiet a ville as I’ve ever seen 
over here, Chuck.” . 

“Yes, Frank, as I remember from the days when I ran the 
hotel in Bong Son and travelled throughout this area to 
procure animals for meat, produce, rice and the like, this is a 
particularly peaceful area. It always has been, here in what 
they call the Upper Piedmont region, some distance away 

from both the coastal area and the Annamite Mountain 
Range. 

“Even back in the French days, the Viet Minh had its least 
success in recruiting guerrillas in this area and in establish- 
ing strong local forces. It’s quite unlike further north in I 
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corps or around Saigon in III Corps o or, especially, in the 
Delta. 

“In fact, if you have read General Giap’s writings on 
protracted war as applied to South Vietnam, he has always 
planned on operating in this area mainly with conventional 
forces, tanks and regular infantry. 

“The people here simply do not like to commit themselves 
to any special ideology. They’re farmers and traders, Bud- 
dhists but not radical ones, and they prefer to just be left 
alone. 

“I don’t think we'll encounter any serious problems in 
establishing this rural pacification plan—that's what it actu- 
ally is no matter what you Americans want to call it— . 
around here. These people, most probably, will accept 
whatever help i is offered them without comment or, as I say, 
commitment.” 

He added, “Perhaps hove the smartest of all.” 

“Uh, uh? Tucker disagreed. “In a situation like this, the 
uncommitted get gobbled up by one side or the other and 
they are the ones who wind up gettin’ screwed the wv worst of 
all” 

“You could be right. But come what may, this place 
certainly does not seem, as you Americans like to say, ‘a 
swinging scene; just a dull central Vietnamese village of 

hovels, hogs and heat.” 
' “Yeah. How you want to go about checkin’ it out?” 

“Why don’t we simply do it this way: One of us starts at 
one end of the ville and the other at the opposite end. Walk 
up the street, talk to people, explain what we're about and 
what they can expect later. Just mingle. They like that. 
They'll be suspicious. They'll a/ways be suspicious. But I 
predict they will merely listen to what we have to say and 
then assume a patient wait-and-see attitude. Do you have 
any candy for the children?” 

“Sure. Brought along a ton of it.” 

“All right. Like most of them, this ville runs from north to 
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south. You take the south end. That way I won't have to 
walk so far. I'd hate to spoil your American prejudice toward 
lazy blacks” 

Tucker ignored his friend’s sarcasm. “Awright. PU circle 
around and come in from the south. Give ’em plenty of time 
to look me over, if they’re interested. Most of ’em’ll be asleep 
anyhow. Siesta time. I wouldn’t mind a nap mnyret See you 
in an hour or two. Be.cool.” 

“I will. You too, Frank. Friendly but alert. I don’t 
anticipate any surprises but one must always be expecting 
the unexpected in Southeast Asia.” 

Tucker took his time making a half-circle around the 
village. He knew that his huge black friend would settle 
down patiently and wait, seemingly oblivious to time. Pa- 
tience. That was, he thought, something Americans could 
use more of, particularly in this part of the world. Like most 
Americans, particularly the U.S. military and especially the 
U.S. Marines, Tucker had had little patience with attaining 
an objective. Hey diddle, diddle, right up the middle. That was 
the Marines’ slogan, even over here. He recalled the motto of 
his old company in Korea, Baker Company. They called it 
Bravo now under the new phonetic alphabet. But for Baker 
it had been Baker, Baker, hot to go. And that they had 
been... 

Lost in his thoughts, Tucker almost didn’t notice the man 
when he stepped out of the doorway, stretching and yawning. 
But his reflexes, his training and his experience went beyond 
his thoughts, and he noticed the movement on the oe 
of his vision. 

Tucker moved his eyes further to the left and as soon as he 
saw the man, he knew what he was, if not who. A Nung. 
The ethnic Chinese mercenaries who had roamed Southeast 
Asia for centuries selling their services as soldiers. The best 
of all the many mercenaries. 

The Montagnards were brave and loyal, almost to a fault. 
But they were at their most effective only when fighting 
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Vietnamese, racial hatred between the two having been 
inbred for as long as either group’s history. But Yards, good 
as they were, proved less efficient against the Pathet Lao or 
the Khmer Rouge of Cambodia. The spirit just wasn’t there. 

The Cambode mercs were unquestionably the most blood- 
thirsty of all in Southeast Asia. They killed human beings 
just for the sheer love of it. Who didn’t matter. Vietnamese, 
Lao, Chinese, even other Cambodians, it was all the same to 
them. But this, their greatest virtue, was at the same time a 
crippling drawback to those who employed them. They 
could not be controlled when their blood lust was up. Fifty 
Cambodes might go out against orders and happily kill fifty 
of the opposition, whoever it might be, yet let themselves all 
be killed as well. And that wasn’t the name of the game. The 
name of the game was to kill lots of other people and keep 
yourself alive. Discipline, Westerners called it. The Cam- 
bodes had none. a 

Ah, but the Nungs. They had discipline aplenty. And they 
had no racial or ethnic hatreds. They fought splendidly for 
whomever paid them— promptly. Ho Chi Minh had known 
this and had employed Nungs in the vanguards of his 
suicidal attacks on Dien Bien Phu. None of them had been 
used as stevedore beasts of burden, dragging cannons over 
the Annamite Cordillera or lugging ammo. They wouldn't 
do that. They fought—if you paid them. 

The French knew that too and some of the fiercest 
resistance offered to Ho Chi Minh’s legions had been other 
Nungs—some from the same groups and families as on the 
other side. But they had to be paid promptly and regularly. 
Sometimes the French, being French, had been lax in that. 
Legend had it that an entire:;company of Nungs had deserted 
Dien Bien Phu when they went unpaid, walked across to the 
other side and settled in to fight with the Viet Minh when 
offered payment in advance. 

The adjoining company, legend went on, stayed in Dien 
Bien Phu and died virtually to the last man. An air drop two 
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days prior to payday had contained their wages. 

All this literally flashed through Tucker’s mind. He knew 
that this man couid become a valuable ally in this mission. 

And Tucker also knew that he would have to kill him, if he 
‘could. 

Because time would be required to explain. Negotiating 
with Nungs required sitting around in a circle with tobacco 
and rice wine and discussing a contract thoroughly, its risks, 
its rewards, every facet of it. But Nungs did not sit down and 
talk when they encountered an unexpected circumstance. 
They reacted. Quickly and violently. That was why they had 
survived all these centuries of endless turmoil in Southeast 
Asia. 

Someone was going to die and very soon and Tucker was 
grimly determined it would not be him. 

But he had some obstacles to overcome. Before entering 
the village he had slung his shotgun diagonally across his 
back for comfort and to free both hands for gestures while 
talking to villagers. Otherwise, this confrontation would 
have:been over already. 

Tucker never knew why he did it but he said clearly in 
perfectly accented Mandarin Chinese, the only dialect 
Nungs spoke, and which Tucker had learned many years ago 
in Korea by talking to POWs, “Ni Hao, Ma?” (How are you?) 

The Nung instinctively replied, “Woa Hun Hao.” (I'm fine.) 
And he relaxed slightly. 

. Tucker snatched at his holstered Tokarev pistol but the 
shotgun sling had hitched over it and impeded its with- 
drawal. His hand brushed instead the Kabar knife’s handle, 
which he yanked from its sheath, groaning to himself that he 
should've paid some attention during hand-to-hand combat 
classes. I dont know anything about knife fighting. 

‘The Nung, like most of his male brethren, did not have 
the short, lean stature common to Vietnamese. He was as 
tall as Tucker, five-nine or so and weighed possibly 165 
pounds and would be, Tucker knew, much stronger. So knife 
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it was. The only weapon evident upon the Nung was a two- 
foot length of bamboo, about the size of the baton an 
American police officer would carry. 
Tucker knew it was lethal and that the Nung would know 
how to use it as either a bludgeon or a jabbing instrument. 
He didn’t have it clutched in both hands yet, so Tucker 
seized it with his left hand and slashed at the man’s torso. 
The Kabar cut a gash a half-inch deep and more than a foot 
long across the Nung’s chest, producing a sudden gush of 
blood and a shriek of pain and outrage. The Nung yanked 
the bamboo stick out of Tucker’s grasp, whipped it around 
and smashed him across the left bicep. The arm went numb 
and useless. Tucker closed in, slashing left, right, up, down, 
no special target, just wild efforts to effect pain, surprise, 
bleeding, whatever. “Oh shit,’ he thought, “this ain’t going 
good. It ain’t going good at all.” The Nung rained blows 
upon Tucker’s head, shoulders, anywhere he could strike, 
but they were too close in for him to use jabs yet. And Tucker 
knew that he had to stay close in because any jabbing at all 
would finish him. He didn’t know how to parry that. In fact 
he didn’t know very well how to parry blows and he wasn’t 
having much success at it. He didn’t want to stay close in, 
either. Mostly, he wanted very much to be somewhere else. 
The Nung was in a paroxysm of rage and pain. Tucker 
had seen similar looks upon the faces of Chinese soldiers the 
few times they had been able to get close in during attacks on 
the Marines in the Chosin Reservoir breakout. He had been 
armed with an MI rifle then as well as a .45 Colt automatic 
pistol. Now he had only this Goddamned Kabar with which 
he had never done anything more serious than cut tent 
stakes, open ration cans and use as an eating utensil. 
Tucker’s upper body became so immersed in pain that he 
didn’t hurt in any one or two or three or more places. He 
hurt all over and he was becoming numb and then the Nung | 
whip-smashed a blow to the calf of his left leg. The limb went 
numb and Tucker fell to first one knee and then the other . 
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when the right wouldn’t support his weight. The Nung gave 
a great scream of rage, grabbed Tucker’s hair in his right 
hand—he was left-handed, Tucker had seen early in the 
fight, making it even more difficult to deal with him—and 
jerked Tucker half upright. He drew the bamboo stake back 
paralle] to his waist and Tucker gave up. 

He knew the jab would kill him and he just gave up. 

He knew the coming jab would first rupture his stomach 
and that those following it would crush his spleen and liver 
and that he was going to die. He closed his eyes and 

. instinctively threw out both hands in a final, feeble gesture of 
self-defense. He’d forgotten that he held a seven-inch bladed 
Kabar in his right fist. 

So, apparently, had the Nung. 

Tucker felt sudden impact stop his outthrust fists. His 
‘right hand felt suddenly warm, then his left. The Nung 
stood, bent, above him, still clutching his hair, but his arm 
relaxed and Tucker returned to his knees as though he knelt 
in supplication, praying for the Nung not to kill him. And, 
had Tucker believed even remotely in prayer, that was 

, precisely what he would have been doing. But Tucker had 
long ago lost the habit of.prayer and it did not return to him 
now. He simply knelt there, frozen with fear, pain, wonder. 
He opened his eyes. 

The Nung was bent further over and staring Tucker 
directly in the eyes, perhaps a foot away. Tucker smelled a 
heavy odor of garlicky breath and thought incoherently, “He 
had lunch and then took a siesta and woke up and was 
probably goin’ outside to take a leak when he saw me.” 

A sharp, hot, heavily sweet smell replaced the garlic 
breath and the Nung expelled an abrupt, vomiting gush of 
blood directly into Tucker’s face. Tucker heard an awful, 
strangling, choking gargle that sounded like the breath of 
doom and the man collapsed on top of him. 

_ Tucker pushed the weight away in revulsion and wiped his 
face with his left hand. He saw the Kabar sticking to its hilt 
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in the Nung’s stomach. Tucker wanted to retrieve it but 
could not bring himself to reach over the short distance, let — 
alone touch the handle. He rationalized that the grip would 
be too slick to hold on to anyhow. He sat there in the dust- 
and-blood-made mud and gagged. He wanted to puke and 
he tried but he couldn’t. He also wanted to cry, to weep with 
relief or fright or something. But he couldn't do that either. 
All he could do was sit and stare at the ground. 

Tucker felt as much as saw a shadow envelop him. He 
didn’t look up. He couldn’t. He had no desire at all to see 
what or who might be observing him, an observation which 
would probably end with his death. 

Tucker didn’t care. He was beyond caring about anything.: 
Somehow he could recall that when he was a child and 
thunderstorms woke him up and frightened him, he could 
escape under the covers and that was what he wanted to do 
now. 


“Are you all right?” 

Tucker slowly looked up. Charles DeGaulle M’Bou stood 
before him like an enormous ebony figure clad in old 
camouflage. He had an expression on his face which seemed 
to be half amusement, half concern. 

“Charles, this ain’t been a good day. I don’t feel well at all” 
Tucker knew it must have sounded stupid to M’Bou. Jeezus, 
it sounded stupid to Aim, but he couldn’t think of anything 
else to say. He added with heartfelt emotion, “I just ain’t cut 
out for this sort of stuff? 

“It wouldn’t seem so. You certainly are clumsy about it. 
What happened to him? The Death of a Thousand Cuts? I 
thought that’s what they are supposed to do to other peopl: 

“I don’t want to talk about it.” 

“I don’t blame you. I wouldn’t either if I weren’t any better 
at it than you.” 

“I said, I don’t want to talk about it.” Tucker felt petulant 
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and didn’t care. He heard a low, rumbling chuckle. M’Bou 
was actually laughing at him. 

“Well, Frank, my boy, providing you never call me Chuck 
again, Ill tell everyone from here ever after how you 
fearlessly slew with your trusty blade the huge, nates Nung 
after he ambushed you.” 

Tucker glared at M’Bou and then, almost in ‘spite of 
himself, grinned weakly. “You got ‘er, Charles” 

“On the other hand, after all this time, I might miss it. 
' Whatever, your secret is safe with me, Frank.” M’Bou 

grinned back, a wide mouth full of gleaming white teeth. “Til 
see to it you become a legend in your own time.” He bent 
.over and ignoring its cover of rapidly clotting blood, gripped 
the Kabar’s handle and, with a sudden jerk, yanked it free of 
the stiffening body. He produced from a rear pocket a large, 
blue bandanna and wiped the weapon as clean of blood as 
possible, threw the useless piece of cloth over the dead 
Nung’s face and extended a hand to Tucker, pulling his 
friend upright. 

Tucker, feeling himself gently with fingers to determine 
what part of him hurt most, found his movements impeded 
and noticed with surprise that he still had the shotgun slung 
over his back. He’d forgotten all about it. 

M’Bou studied him. “I was going to suggest that we go to 
the-stream and get you cleaned up. But I don’t think so. 

‘With your appearance and my reputation, we should be able 
to pacify these people with very little further effort. They 
should be delighted to learn that we actually come in peace 
and friendship and that others shall follow us.” 

Tucker nodded at the dead Nung who lay on his right side, 
knees doubled up almost to his chest, right arm stretched 
out; palm down in the dust, head resting on right bicep, 
looking as though he had laid down and was taking a nap. 
“What'll we do with him?” 

“Let the villagers bury him which, I’m certain, they will do 
after properly desecrating the body. He had probably estab- 
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lished himself here as their boy bandit. king, ravishing their 
maidens, eating their food and in general treating them 
shabbily. They will have their revenge now and we will be 
heroes. Let us go find the village head man” 

M’Bou sighed. “| can‘sec that I stil have mich’ to teach 
you about the ways of war and life, Frank. But that can wait 
until later” 

The two friends moved off down the dusty street. Village 
dogs were beginning to rise up from the shade of thatched 
roof huts, stretch, shake themselves and look inquiringly 
around. A few faces peeped cautiously from windows. A 
naked child came out of a hut and peed in the street before 
seeing them and, squealing with surprise and wonder, ran - 
back inside for his mother. 

Frank Tucker’s body seemed to be one enormous throb- 
bing ache, but he was beginning to feel better for. all that... 
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Chapter VIII 


’ Like most trained—and experienced—infantrymen, Sgt. 
1st Class Calvin Culpepper could tell much about a town or 
village, and its inhabitants as well, with but a single glance. 
Now, after a half-day’s observation, he had confirmed that 
this. small town—it was something more than a village, 
actually — was a cut or two above those so often encountered 
on sweeps through rural Vietnam. 

It was located‘on the banks of a stream, a little more than 
a creek and a little less than a real river. That meant that the 
ancestors of the present residents had the moral and physical 
courage to settle themselves in this advantageous location 
where the stream made a gentle curve, widening at the 
curve’s center. And those who had followed them had 
maintained the wisdom and will to hang onto it. People of 
lesser determination lived in less preferable locations. 

The place featured a wide, carefully placed, beautifully 
engineered stone landing, the rocks smoothed and rounded 
by centuries upon centuries of floods, rain—and use. There 
were slots for boats and gracefully sloped areas for washing 
clothes or bathing. The landing became on either side a 
breakwater and flood-control diversion. 

The village hutchs were in neat, orderly rows, those in the 
center of square or rectangular design, those on corners 
rounded, furnishing both visual symmetry and practical use 
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of available light. The streets were wide, clean and well- 
maintained, the main thoroughfare and four major side 
avenues being cobblestoned hundreds of years earlier. 

Houses were spaced farther apart on the perimeter of the 
village and, at the extreme fringes, a dozen huts stood far 
distant from the others. “Listening posts; thought Culpep- 
per, “whether they know it or not. No one’s going to surprise 
this place, not if it can be helped. Some old grandpapasan a 
few hundred years ago was a soldier and he knew how to lay 
out a camp for full security.” 

Rice fields prevailed around the village as they did every- 
where in Vietnam. But there were also groves of well-tended 
palm nut and coconut trees, and orchards of tropical fruit — 
including one of Durians, Culpepper noted with amuse- 
ment—also corn and what seemed to be barley. Not a 
one-crop economy here. He had also observed the fleet of 
fishing boats which set out at dawn and returned just before 
dusk. . 

The animals were sleek and their pens tended, Culpepper 
had observed. There were even some horses, which puzzled 
him. (He did not have M’Bou’s knowledge of the area’s 
history.) The people moved briskly and with purpose. 

All of this pleased Culpepper very much because he knew 
that the theories of communism would have very little appeal 
for people like these. This should be a fertile ground for his 
mission. And although he had kept quiet about it, Culpep- 
per was pleased with the assignment. He could remember all 
too well the Great Depression of the 1930s and the debilitat- 
ing impact it had upon poor people. Especially poor black 
people. And he recalled how the self-help programs of the 
day such as the WPA and the PWA, which more fortunate 
Americans had sneered at, were just that: self-help. Not 
welfare, like nowadays. You worked for the government help 
you got. And your work was for the improvement of your 
community as well as yourself. 

Culpepper remembered the feeling of dignity which blos- 
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somed when the prospect of a better future through a litde 
help and a great deal of effort replaced a feeling of futility. 
People had responded. 

And Culpepper had a feeling that people, wherever they 
lived, were much the same. These people here, he figured, 
have a good life now. And if you give them the idea it can be 
better and demonstrate how to achieve it themselves, they'll 
respond. But the concept of communal sharing without 
regard to effort expended would meet stubborn resistance, 

he thought. 
“Christ. How can people live like that. Stupid slopeheads. 
Kids play in the dirt. Outside shitters. No runnin’ water. 
Wash clothes by beating them on the Goddamned rocks. 
Spend their lives bent over in a rice field, up to their ass in 
mud and water. Stare at a waterbull's ass all day while they're 
holdin’ onto a wood plow. Dumb, backward bastards. They 
ain’t even into the nineteenth century yet, let alone the 
twentieth.” 

Culpepper looked at the speaker for a long, long moment 
and then said softly, “I never asked you, Holloran, what's 
your background?” 

- “Huh? My background? Why, my old man’s a police 
lieutenant in Buffalo, New York. He might’ve made captain 
by now. Was supposed to have. He's got. good political 
connections.” 

“How come you're in the Army?” 

- “T figure to make it a career. Get out on twenty as a 
colonel, maybe. Then get a big government job.” 

“I guess what I mean is, how come you're here as an 
enlisted man, what with all those super scores and every- 
thing?” 

Holloran grinned. Culpepper had the fleeting thought 
that it didn’t improve on the habitual sneer of patronizing 
superiority which the face seemed to always reflect, to him at 
least. Culpepper wondered if the others felt the same. He 
cautioned himself. “I've got to work at not disliking this guy. 
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It’s not fair to dislike him just because he’s got a face like a 
baby pig and because he’s skied all those course scores.” 

But he could not help but ask further, “You always live in 
the city? Ever lived out in the country any? The poor part of 
the country?” 

Holloran’s tiny smile grew a little although it did not 
display any teeth. 

. “Not really. All I've seen of that was around ae and 
Bragg.’ 

Culpepper believed he knew exactly what Holloran meant 
by that. “Poor niggers. That’s what he’s thinkin’ about. And 
poor white trash. Ignorant niggers and stupid rednecks.” 

Holloran interrupted his thoughts. “So far as this enlisted 
stuff is concerned, they offered me a commission before I 
left. Turned it down. They didn’t know that my old man’s 
friends can get me into West Point anytime I want. But if I 
spend four years there, this war might be over. And I need 
something like this on my record. Get that old ticket 
punched.-I figure that when my year in this shit hole is over 
with, I can go back and get into the Academy real quick. 
Think of that! A year with SF in a war zone and my school 
record. Pil probably make the top ten or so at ‘the Point.” 

Culpepper nodded slowly. “Sounds like you got ’er all 
figgered out. Hope it works that. way.’ 

“Oh, it will. Pve got my mind made up.” 

“Yeah. Well. Let’s go down ad talk to the people in that 
ville. I speak a little Vietnamese but when I get out of my 
league, you can step in as interpreter. Agreed?” 

Holloran looked slightly disappointed but said only, “Of 
course, Sergeant Culpepper.” 


Pfc.s Len Moody and Fred Pierce felt ill at ease and 
looked it. They had never been in a Vietnamese village out 
in the countryside before and their minds were full of 
exaggerated war stories told to them by slightly older men 
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who had spent their year in Vietnam. Tales of treachery: 
poisoned Cokes sold by what seemed to be cute little kids; 
old mamasans with grenades tucked under their white 
peasant blouses, friendly, smiling old men who turned into 
the wily, evil, clever Vietcong at night. Super-guerrillas, 
each worth ten conventional American soldiers— although 
just-an even match for the Special Forces. That is if you were 
an old hand Green Beanie. “You've got lots to learn?’ each had 
heard perhaps a million times. Now, here they were. Just the 
two of them along with this weird Navy medic. Along among 
these fearful people, any of whom could turn savagely upon 
them at any moment. And there were a /ot of them. Maybe a 
hundred or so. It was unnerving. 

HM 1/C Bob Price wasn’t frightened or even ill at ease. At 
first he had been puzzled; then he had become concerned; 
then studious in his examinations of these people among 
whom they stood. There was sickness here. His first glance 
had told him that. He had conducted examinations of old 
men and women, children, younger women—and even 
young men. Military age young men. That told him that 
neither the VC nor the government army press gangs had 
been bothering this ville very much. And that was mast 
unusual. But he thought he knew the reason: typhoid. The 
medical dictionary defined it as “a serious infectious disease 
spread by a bacillus that enters the body through contami- 
nated food or water” 

Still, Price was by nature thorough. He had continued his 
examinations and then he was absolutely certain why the VC 
and government alike had steered a wide course around this 
place. 

He grabbed Moody by one arm and snapped, “Get your 
ass over by that well and keep everyone away from it. I mean 
everyone. Act like you're goin’ to shoot ’em if they try to get to 
it. Move!” 

He turned to Pierce, drawing a note pad from a jacket 
pocket. “You get on that Prick 25 and get hold of those 
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choppers we’re supposed to have at our disposal. I'll want 
both of them. Pm goin’ to write down a list of stuff I need 
and you read it to them. You make it Goddamn clear that I 

- need it bad. And I need all of it. And I need it Goddamn 
quick. You got that?” He was scribbling already. 

“Sure.” He started speaking into the radio telephone’s 
mouthpiece. “Black Eagle base, Black Eagle base, this is 
Rover Team Three, Rover Team Three, do you read me? 
Over? 

He repeated the message three times before getting a 
response. Pierce began reading from five pages of written 
notes handed to him by Price, requesting antibiotics, bottles 
of water-purification tablets, other medical items with which 
Pierce wasn't familiar and . . . “A flame thrower? And two 
hundred pounds of rat poison?” 

“You fuckin’ A. There’s plague here. Bubonic tapi: 
Black plague. It'll kill you just as quick as an AK47 slug and 
right here it’s a hell of a lot more likely to. We're gonna have 
to burn some of these huts and decontaminate the rest and 
we're going to have to have to kill every fucking dog, cat, rat, 
monkey and any other kind of animal that might bite in the 
whole area. Get on the horn. We got a lotta work to do.” 

The medic glanced around at a knot of curious villagers 
who had gathered nearby, wordlessly watching. He selected 
an elderly man with the little, wispy Ho Chi Minh beard 
which seemed to denote authority in Vietnam, grabbed him 
by an arm and began speaking what Vietnamese he knew as 
fast as he could spit out the words. The old man listened, 
nodded and began chattering to the others. Lethargic vil- 
lagers began babbling back and in a few minutes bustling 
activity erupted. 

Price stood amidst it all, aware of but unconcerned about 
the fact that he stood literally neck deep in the most 
infectious disease on earth, the illness which had: once 
decimated most of Europe. . 

He knew what the enemy was, where it was and precisely 
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how to defeat it. And when a man knew all that, he did not 
have to be afraid of it. 


“You know, Frank, I find this very pleasant work indeed. 
When this war is over, if it ever is, and if you Americans and 
your South. Vietnamese allies ever win it, which I still think 
is unlikely although less so than a year ago, I just might go 
into hotel management. I have a very good friend named 
Maurice Carcierie who operates the Constellation in Vien- 
tiane and he does very well at it. Of course, this is a rather 
unusual situation. A captive clientele.” 

Charles DeGaulle M’Bou sipped at a large Singapore sling 
and added, “I wonder how our redoubtable leader and his 
two sergeant sidekicks are faring on their helicopter visits to 
the far-flung teams of his command?” 

“Don’t know, Charles, but I'm sure glad they a to 
leave us here to look after things. This beats hell out of 
wrestlin’ with Nungs in dusty streets in the heat of the day. 
Nothing to do but monitor the radio and make sure the 
locals don’t steal us blind.” 

They sat deep in large rattan, cushioned armchairs made 
long ago during French colonial days. Overhead fans re- 
volved slowly and kept air circulating in the high-ceilinged 
lobby of Bong Son’s old resort hotel. Both wore khaki well- 
tailored bush jackets and trousers of the style worn by 
French colonial officials in the old days, made to their 
specifications by an elderly Vietnamese tailor who had been 
delighted with the prospect at renewed employment, having 
been out of work at his trade for several years. A bored 
Vietnamese, who served as staff manager supervising the 
maids, waiters, cooks, houseboys and other employees 
M’Bou had hired, sat on a tall stool behind the lobby desk. It 
was siesta time for everyone else but, he reflected, a manager 
does have his responsibilities. The only one he had at the 
moment was to remain awake, a state M’Bou and Tucker 
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had imposed on him. 

“I wonder when our new guests will arrive and how Major 
Falconi feels about them and their visit?” M’Bou spoke as 
much to himself as to Tucker. “He seemed very terse about it 
when we radioed him the information this morning” 

“Damn if I know, Charles.” Tucker had made good on his 
promise not to call M’Bou Chuck or Charlie, which amused 
the Senegalese. “They didn’t say so, but I reckon the civilian 
is Falconi’s case officer and the dogface must be an intelli- 
gence type. Must be comin’ out here to the boondocks to see 
first-hand how our little project is doing.” 

“I think you're right. There is no other explanation.” 

Word had come in earlier that morning to expect a Chuck 
Fagin of JUSPAO, the Joint U.S. Public Affairs Office, 
almost a civilian equivalent of MAC-V, which served as an 
umbrella organization covering and encompassing many 
non-military efforts of the American mission in Vietnam. 
The ancronym covered some CIA operations, among nu- 
merous other activities; and that a Maj. Frank Metzger of 
MAC-V staff would accompany him. M’Bou, with Tucker 
listening in, had promptly radioed the news to Falconi’s 
command chopper. The Black Eagles commander had ac- 
knowledged receipt of the message but made no other 
comment. 

Tucker relaxed in his easy chair, watching with amuse- 
ment the antics of several geckos, small reptiles known 
throughout Southeast Asia as “House Lizards,” as they 
dashed about the ceiling in pursuit of both insects and one 
another. Geckos, which at first sight horrified Western 
newcomers to Asia, were much treasured by the Old Asia 
hands, since they were far more effective at controlling the 
bug population than any chemical or mechanical device ever 

‘invented. The British in Malaya and Singapore liked to say 
that they lent an establishment style. The more fastidious 
although more slovenly French never did grow fond of them 
but, as the ultimate pragmatists, induced them into habita- 
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tions as best they could. It was not unusual to see a three- 
inch gecko seize and then start to swallow some creature with 
six wings and forty legs twice its own size. It would usually 
take the gecko about half a dozen enormous gulps to ingest 
his prey and then, throat pulsating and tongue flicking in 
and out, patiently await the digestive process which, when 
completed, would find him again dashing madly about on 
walls or ceilings in pursuit of another victim. 
- Each gecko had its territory carefully delineated, its area 
usually dependent upon its own physical size, although 
occasionally a small but aggressive lizard would expand his 
own turf at the expense of a larger neighbor. That was how 
the smaller gecko increased its bodily stature. Tucker had 
long ago decided that the sight of geckos at work and play 
furnished better viewing than any TV show he had ever 
seen. . : 
And he always recalled fondly the time he had lain awake 
next to a nude French woman whose build resembled those 
portly maidens found in Rubens paintings. She had been 
sprawled on her back, legs spread, left hand covering her 
crotch, right dangling over the bedside exposing a hairy 
armpit, her mouth open and snoring lustily. A gecko on the 
overhead had fallen asleep, too, and as sometimes happened 
relaxed so thoroughly that the tiny suction cups on its feet 
which enabled it to exist upside-down had loosened and it 
fell, plopping into the woman’s mouth as though it had 
aimed for it. Much gagging, screaming, cursing and thrash- 
ing had ensued amidst bellows of laughter from Tucker 
which served to further outrage her and she had bolted 
outside, wrapped loosely in a sweat-dampened sheet she 
snatched up, glaring at Tucker and spitting curses in French 
at him as fast as an eight-barreled Gatling gun could fire. 
He'd never laid eyes on her again and although she wasn’t 
bad in the sack, the scene had been well worth the loss. The 
gecko? It had scurried back up the wall to his kingdom 
before another house lizard could claim it. Geckos had high 
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standards and the woman’s Vin Rouge-Fogged breath had 
proven as repulsive to it as it had to her. 

“Hey! Where in the hell can a guy get a drink around 
here? This is the worst run hotel I’ve ever seen! Goddamn! 
Pm hot and thirsty and all I can see is people lying on their 
ass!” ‘ 

Tucker, startled out of his reverie, half arose, squinting at 
the brilliant sunlight now piercing the doorway the swinging, 
slatted portal of which had been kicked open. It silhouetted a 
figure dressed in a Vietnamese paratrooper’s baggy trousers, 
a Vietnamese marine’s black and green striped camouflage 
jacket and with an American Force Recon Marine’s floppy- 
brimmed jungle hat drooping over his ears and.eyebrows. 

Tucker saw from the corner of one eye M’Bou come 
awake, tense his muscles and obviously prepare to dash 
toward his Thompson submachine gun which leaned against 
a wall some nine feet away. 

But Tucker recognized the intruder, groaned, said, “Aw 
Shit!” and then, “Never mind, Charles. The fuckin’ gun’s too 
far away, anyhow, and if this was the real bad guys, you'd be 
waxed by now. This is only the medium bad guys. We're 
bein’ paid a visit by the news media. Where in the fell did _you 
‘come from? This operation’s supposed to be Top Secret. 
Jeezus Christ! Ain’t there no fucking security at all in this 
country anymore?” He answered his own question. “No, 
there ain’t. Never was.” . 

The figure stepped further into the hotel lobby and let the 
door swing shut behind him, mercifully blotting out the 
dazzling glare from the midday sun. He had two Nikon 
cameras dangling from his neck, a camera bag slung over 
one shoulder and a North Vietnamese pack over the other. 
He carried a flight bag in his right hand with VISIT 
COLORFUL HONG KONG inscribed on it in iridescent 
red and gold. 

“Are you going to introduce me to your friend, Frank?” he 
inquired. “Or will he stuff me in a cook pot, boil me alive 
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. and have me for dinner?” 

Tucker laughed despite himself. ed he’d never 
admit it, he liked the correspondent who, after all, was a 
former Marine. 

“Charles DeGaulle M’Bou. Meet Joe Daniels, fearless war 
correspondent from the Universal Press Association in 
search of truth and justice.” The sarcastic title was a long- 
standing joke between them. 

“Naw, Daniels, Charles here’s not a cannibal. He's a 
Senegalese. At least I don’t think they got any cannibals in 
Senegal. Do they, Charles?” 

“No. But if my ancestors had known about news corres- 
pondents, they might have become that. It would have 
furnished a use for creatures that are otherwise worthless.” 

“Charles don't like: you guys much bettern he does 
_ Frenchies, Joe, and he don’t like them at all” 

“Filthy, arrogant, dispicable swine?’ agreed M’Bou. 

“If you're talkin’ about the Frogs, I agree,’ Daniels said, 
“and if you're talking about correspondents, why I agree with 
you about most of them too.” He extended his right hand, 
dropping the flight bag, which hit the floor with ‘a clunk, 
- hinting at the 9mm Browning pistol inside it. 

M’Bou enfolded the hand inside his own, which totally 
enveloped it. 

“Goddamn,-: you're a big bastard. You ever hear about 
professional basketball back in the States?” 

“Knock it off, Joe. He used to be an instructor at 
Monterey. Speaks about a zillion languages and English 
better than either you or me. He’s heard all that pro 
basketball shit before. It doesn’t exactly thrill him any” 

Daniels unslung his pack and camera bag, dropping them 
alongside the flight grip. He took the cameras from around 
his neck but dangled them from his right hand. 

“You can drop them, too, Joe. Nobody's goin’ to steal 
anything from you here. Locals are scared shitless of 
Charles. They think he really is a cannibal. Let’s go the bar 
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and get that drink you were talking about. Sun’s got to be 
over the yardarm by now, he said, ignoring the fact that it 
was barely three pm or, as he knew it, fifteen hundred hours. 

About every half hour the old Vietnamese concierge made 
a desultory effort at wiping the bar clean of its accumulation 
of sticky half-dried foam from bottles of Ba Mui Ba 33 beer, 
cigarette ashes, spills from Tucker’s and M’Bou’s mixed — 
drinks and the saline smears left by perspiring forearms. 

“So that’s about it, Joe. The Army wants to test the water 

temperature before jumping in the lake and setting up 
something like the CAP program the gyrenes’ve got in I 
Corps. When Charles there and I finished up looking over 
our AO, the major brought us back here and ever since has 
been moving the other teams around. They're all pretty well. 
finished with the area we picked as a test sample of Binh 
Dinh Province. ve got no idea what Falconi will recom- 
mend but my guess is he'll report that we haven’t found any 
hard evidence that an experimental program couldn? be 
established. If he words it right, that'd get him off the hook 
and then he and his old gang could get back to doing 
whatever it is they like to do. He’s a pretty good guy but 
Charles here and I both get the feeling he’s not comfortable 
working with the mixed bag of characters he drew for this 
job” 

Tucker grinned. “And I got to admit that we’re not exactly 
the firm-chinned, shiny blue eyed ‘Fighting Soldiers From 
the Sky’ types that guy sings about in the ‘Ballad of the. 
Green Berets’ ” The thought caused him to laugh out loud. © 
“Waitll you see those Perkins boys I’ve been talking about. If 
we had a division of them, Ho Chi Minh’d be kissing LBJ’s 
ass on the White House front lawn begging for mercy by 
now.’ He gave them the ultimate accolade. “They oughta be 
Marines.” 

The correspondent spoke at length for the first time since 
they had gathered at the bar. 

“What Falconi says or doesn’t say is only part of it, Frank. 
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That’s why ['m here. You've just told me what I didn’t know 
and now I'll tell you what you don’t know. 

“You guessed right about the pair you're waiting for. Fagin 
works for the Company. He’s almost on the level of Bob 
Komer and John Paul Vann (the two top U.S. civilian field 
operatives in Vietnam). I think he takes his orders direct 
from Bangkok. I know he’s been involved in Phoenix. You 
know, the program to root out the VC infrastructure in the 
villes and towns. They play rough and they’re bound to get 
in trouble when some of my colleagues who are rootin’ for 
the other side, like most of them are, find out about it. But 
the program’s working real good so far. And sometime like 
’ this would fit right in. 

“That’s part of what you didn’t know. The other part 
comes from the other guy you're waitin’ for, Major Metzger. 
He’s Army intelligence and although he doesn’t much look 
like it, he’s a pretty sharp guy. He’s the one who tipped me 
that I ought to show up here, that something ‘interesting’ will 
be happening pretty shortly. He’s given me tips like that 
before. Never says much and only tells me what he wants me 
to know, Friends like us work that way. It’s all a guy in my 
line of work needs to know if he’s not too lazy to dig a little 
bit and get outa town where things happen. I was in 
Saigon—working on faking up my monthly expense ac- 
count—when I bumped into him. Probably should say when 
he arranged for me to bump into him. 

“Well, I can read a map and I know like everyone else 
where the American units are located in this country. 
Marines in I Corps, right? Big Red One and 173rd Airborne 
in III Corps, right? One brigade of the 101st Airborne in II 
Corps but way down around Phan Rang just now, right? But 
the old Horse Blanket’s up this way, the First Cav, just west 
of here. The First Cav Airmobile. Three hundred and eight 
five choppers: Hueys, Chinooks, bubble ships, even Sky 
Cranes, plus fixed-wing Caribous, otters, L34s, more fuck- 
ing airplanes than anyone can possibly know what to do 
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- with. More than three times what any other divisions’ got. 
‘Ten times what either Marine division has. And they got 
their feet wet up in the Ia Drang. Boy! Did they get their feet 
wet! Goddamn near got a couple of friends of mine killed. 
The few friends Fve got in the Vietnam press corps, that is. 

“So, to shorten up a too-long story, I dropped by An Khe 
and talked to a few Cav people. And you know what, Frank, | 
old buddy? You’re going to be ass-deep in cavalrymen before 
too long. The Seventh Cavalry, to be exact. And to be even 
more exact, the Second Battalion, Seventh Cavalry. Did you 
notice that hill a couple three miles north of town, just 
exactly opposite from the one to the north where that bunch 
of frightened Green Beanies hide out? Well, that’s soon to be 
named Landing Zone Dogpatch and the 2/7’s going to move 
right in there. 

“They’re going to split it-up into companies and set out for 
walks in the brush and you guys are going to go along, sort 
of like advisers. So far as I can tell from what I’ve put 
together, they'll use the area you've already checked out as 
sort of a nucleus and walk around it in wider and wider _ 
circles. 

“From the information you people have already developed 
and from what they find out in the sweeps, they'll finally sit 
down, put everything together, study it—and then do what 
they'd already decided to do anyhow; set up a CAP program 
under some other name suitable to the Army. Fagin and 
Metzger'll give you the actual details, but I bet they won't 
change much from this educated guess of mine.” 

He gestured at the concierge, who hurried over, pausing 
just long enough to slide open the lid of a large, wooden ice 
chest, produce yet one more bottle of Ba Mui Ba and place it 
in front of the cluster of empties that stood before Daniels. 
He counted them .and said, “My limit’s fifteen. Got four 
more to go. Or is it three? Or is it five? Can’t count very 
good anymore.” He snickered. 

“Me too,” agreed Tucker, “lost count of mine. Shoulda kept 
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the empties on the bar like you. Oughta go hit the sack. 
Can't. Gotta wait for the rest of our guests’ 

“*You look bleary-eyed, Frank,’ Daniels observed, “but ’'m 
not sure, ‘cause I fel bleary-eyed. I think I feel a drunk 
sneakin’ up on little cat feet. You can’t get drunk, Frank. 
‘Your ‘guests’ wouldn’t like it.” , 

“Fuck ’em. Fuck ’em all but six and save them for 
pallbearers. What're they gonna do? Send me to Vietnam?” 
He giggled. 

And the swinging door flipped open, admitting agent 
Chuck Fagin looking as cool as if he had just stepped out of 
‘an air-conditioned room rather than in from the blistering 
heat of a cloudless afternoon in central Vietnam. 

He looked around and growled, “What in the hell's going on 
here? You people have been drinking.” He took another 
look. “Drinking, hell, you're all drunk. I¢s not even dark 
yet.” He stopped. Further speech was beyond him until he 
looked even more closely and spotted Daniels and then he 
‘literally shrieked, “What the fuck! Daniels! What are you 
doing here? You're not supposed to be anywhere near this 
place, not you, not anybody like you. This is a clear 
violation of security and I’m going to have somebody’s ass for 
it? ; 
Fat Frankie Metzger didn’t look cool. Large half-moons of 
sweat darkened the armpits of his green fatigue jacket and 
‘small rivulets of perspiration streaked his face, dust-coated 
from his recent jeep ride from the Special Forces Camp to 
Bong Son town. He let himself drop behind Fagin, trying 
desperately to suppress a grin, winking at Daniels, who 
toasted him with his half-filled bottle of Ba Mui Ba, which he 
then drank off. “Hi, Frankie, never dreamed I'd see you in 
outside of Saigon. What’s a nice boy like you doing in a place 
‘like this?” He didn’t try to suppress As grin. 

Fagin spoke directly to Tucker. “I'll have your ass for this, 
Tucker. That commission you’ve been dreaming about. You 
can forget that now, asshole. Forever. General Walt’s going to 
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hear about this.” 

Tucker sighed. “Stuff it, Mr. Fagin. General Walt doesn’t 
talk to turds like you” 

Charles DeGaulle M’Bou who had remained silent, al- 
though listening closely, during the eleven, soon to be 
twelve-beer discussion between Tucker and Daniels, lurched 
up from his. bar stool and placed an arm around the 
shoulders of each. 

“These,” he said, “are my friends. They are true legion- 
naires. And the legion dies but does not surrender. But 
before the legion dies, it kills its enemy.’ He peered drunk- 
enly at Tucker. “Are these enemies, Frank? If so, I will kill ~ 
them and have the staff dispose of their bodies.” 

“Don’t kill ’em yet, Charles. You might not get paid next 
month, That civilian’s your boss. I guess the major is too. 
Besides, itd be a real mess, getting rid of them. Have to . 
explain it to Falconi. On the other hand, our: good Major 
Falconi might just buy it. Let me give that idea some 
thought.” He added, “But we got the press here. Complicates 
the problem.” — 

Daniels said, “My lips are sealed, Frank. But don’t kill the 
nice major. He’s harmless.” 

“You people aren’t fanny. Not one Goddamn bit funny,’ 
Fagin growled. Metzger whispered in his ear. Fagin zaid 
nothing further but continued to glare at the three. 

“Oh, cut the shit, Fagin” Daniels drank his twelfth Ba 
Mui Ba off and eyed the remaining three speculatively. “If 
you've got any gear outside, we'll send a room boy for it. Go 
upstairs, lie down and cool off a litle. Get some rest. It must - 
be a weary trip from Saigon when you're not used to it. I 
think we can even arrange a girl for you, if that’s your bag” 

“I don’t want a girl. I want to talk to someone who's sober.” 

M’Bou spoke briefly in Vietnamese to the concierge, who 
vanished and shortly returned pushing a sleepy boy ahead of 
him. The youth stepped out the door and re-entered in five 
minutes burdened by two B-4 bags plus some satchels and 
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briefcases. A jeep engine coughed awake and with a clashing 
of gears roared away back to the Special Forces camp. 

The youth looked aa at M’Bou who said, “Rooms 
20 and 22” 

Metzger tugged at Fagin’s sleeve. “Go on up, Chuck. I'll 
follow in a few minutes. Let’s get a nap. Cool off. We can’t 
do anything, anyhow, until Major Falconi gets here and he 
ought to be in any time now if he got our message” 

“He did” Tucker gestured at the concierge for another 
drink, simply to defy Fagin further. 

Fagin gritted his teeth but followed the boy, who staggered 
up the narrow stairway under his load. 

Metzger moved over to the others and remarked to - 
Daniels, “I didn’t think you’d put it all together quite this 
quick, Joe” 

“Not all that much to figure out, Frankie. Besides, the 
guys in the Cav like me even if I am an old Marine” 

“They're coming in on schedule, aren’t they?” 

“Yeah, Frankie, that’s what they said over at the 227th 
Assault Helicopter Battalion and 2nd of the 7th both. Start 
moving in tomorrow morning at first light. Just a short 
chopper ride from An Khe. Business ought to pick up pretty 
soon. What are the bad guys up to, anyhow? You guys 
heard anything? I've been out of touch in II Corps since 
shortly after Ia Drang.” 

“We've had unconfirmed reports that a new regiment's 
moved from Vinh into Laos. Agents think they were headed 
toward Kontum, but that’s a province to the west and they 
shouldn’t be any bother to our little operation here. This 
ought to be a good story for you, Joe. If it all works out. 
Exclusive so far. Maybe you and Ill get a Pulitzer. You 
know. ‘American Forces Win Hearts and Minds of Vietnam- 
ese Province With Friendship, Not Force?” 

Daniels shook his head. “No Pulitzers for anything you 
people do right, Frankie, It’s stories about when you fuck up 
that win Pulitzers. That’s the way it’s always been and it ain’t 
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going to change any. My colleagues will see to that” 
Metzger shrugged his shoulders. “Oh well. It’s one thing 
to make a living. Beats hell out of working. I'm hot and tired 
and thirsty. See you later” He picked up two of Daniels’ — 
remaining three Ba Mui Bas and moved toward the stair- 
_ well. 
Daniels chuckled, grabbed the remaining beer, muttered, 
“Siesta time,” and headed for his room. 
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Chapter IX 


Senior Master Sgt. Nguyen Ngoc Loan and Col. Tuyet 
‘Anh Phuoc sat alone before a flickering campfire in front of 
an old stone and mud hut with a newly thatched, rainproof, 
roof. They did not worry about being seen by American 
. scout airplanes or helicopters; triple canopy jungle overhead 
in this area of the east slope of the Annamite Mountain 
range a few kilometers from Kontum City offered sufficient 
concealment from both airborne prying eyes and the Ameri- 
cans’ sophisticated sensors which could detect the slight 
bodily heat produced by SUES Prva there was, no 
interference in between. 
_ Their temporary headquarters was located some distance 
away from a cluster of similar huts occupied by Phuoc’s 
officers, and beyond it, laid out in neat rows of squads, 
squares of companies and oblongs of battalions, rested the 
fifteen hundred men of Regiment 325-A of the People’s 
Army of (North) Vietnam, PAVN as the Americans called it. 
The regiment was new in-country, serving now as a replace- 
ment for Regiment 325-C, which had been badly chewed up 
in a battle with the American First Cavalry Division in the 
area of Ia Drang Valley and Chu Pong Mountain in Pleiku 
Province many miles south of here. Later, officers and men 
alike knew, it would become an adjunct to 325-C when the 
latter had sufficient time to receive replacements and con- 
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duct a few practice maneuvers designed to familiarize it with 
the terrain. 7 

Loan enjoyed his prestigious position of accessibility to a 
North Vietnamese colonel, because he, alone, knew the 
highlands of South Vietnam as well as he knew the streets, 
alleyways and buildings of Hue, the old Imperial Capital of 
Vietnam—and his hometown. There he had (it seemed 
centuries ago now) graduated from the University of Hue, as 
befitted the eldest son of a Vietnamese Mandarin family 
which had long enjoyed favor with the French colonists. 

Loan was also a graduate of the Sorbonne in Paris and St. 
Cyr, the French military academy, facts of which he was 

_proud but did not dwell upon in discussions with his 
comrades now. 

Loan had begun his flirtation with radical politics at Hue 
University, where he joined the Socialist movement, some- 
thing which the French regarded with a benign indifference 
bordering on contempt. It had been mostly dormant during 
his three years at the Military Academy but flowered when 
he entered into higher education at the Sorbonne. 

Under French masters unwilling to accept change in any 
form, Loan had tentatively and cautiously investigated the 
more militant Vietnamese communist movement and when | 
he had observed the proud French humbled by. the Japa- 
nese—a fellow race of Orientals—during World War II, he 
returned the contempt and entered the nascent Viet Minh 
revolutionary army with vigor, dedication and courage, built 
upon a solid base of brains, and acquired skills that soon 
made him a leader-of the Viet Minh’s southern arm. 

Loan had commanded a platoon during the famous 
ambush and destruction of Group Mobile 100, the most elite 
unit of the entire French Colonial forces fighting south of the 
seventeenth parallel. 

The background of the man—his superior~who sat 
across from him was vastly different and this was perhaps 
best illustrated by the vessels from which they both sipped 
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spicy tea. Col. Tuyet Anh Phuoc drank from an army-issue 
tin canteen cup and Loan from a small ceramic bowl 
decorated with blue figures of animals and men stained into 
the unbaked clay before it had been tured into fine 
Chinaware by Vietnamese craftsmen many years before. 

‘Sergeant Loan had heard Phuoc’s story long before they 
met and had heard it—once—from the man himself. Colo- 
nel Phuoc was one of nine children of a peasant farmer who 
worked the vast holdings of a Vietnamese landlord. In turn, 
a sizable portion of the landlord’s income was appropriated 
_ by the French each year in the form of taxation based on 
quotas set not by the French Colonial Administrators— who 
above all were realists—but by the French parliamentary 
assembly in Paris— which was simply greedy. Taxes rose and 
fell not by reason of nature such as annual rainfall, presence 
or absence of insect pests or amount of seed grain available 
from the previous. harvest, but by requirements of the 
- French economy. If the French.army, for example, needed a 
sudden and vast expansion of forces as it had just previously 
to World War II, taxes went up, drought, pestilence or seed 
not withstanding. 

Unreasonable quotas might make landlords uneasy but 
they nevertheless passed them on down to their tenant 
farmers—who had borne similar although lesser impositions 
for centuries before the French ever appeared on the Viet- 
namese scene. 

Phuoc’s family had farmed a forty-hectare plot in the 
extremely fertile Red River Delta of northern Vietnam and 
it had suffered alike from a drought and an unbelievably 
high quota established to meet the European crisis develop- 
ing in the late 1930s. A crisis which ended with a-humiliat- 
ing French defeat by the Axis and subsequent Japanese 
occupation of Vietnam as part of the victor’s spoils. 

The humbling of Caucasians by Oriental had exactly the 
same effect on North Vietnamese peasant youths as it had on 
the more enlightened South Vietnamese intellectuals — the 
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White Man had been humbled py the Yellow Man and could 
be again. 

Loan had run away from the backbreaking stoop labor of 
a ricefield coolie trying to meet a quota—the Japanese 
imposed-them too—to join the movement known as the Viet 
* Minh, directed politically at Ho Chi Minh and militarily by 
‘Vo Nguyen Giap. Phuoc had been a private in the first 
ragged group of no more than fifty youths Giap grandly 
called his “Army of Liberation” although they had fought the 
Japanese, with no great vigor. Phuoc didn’t know it at the | 
time, but Giap wisely used this period as an on-the-job 
training exercise to create the nucleus of a real army with the 
objective of driving the French out of Vietnam. 

Their weapons at first consisted only of what obsolete 
French firearms they could steal, use to ambush Japanese 
patrols, and abandon in favor of captured Japanese ord- 
nance which they would employ to stage larger scale raids on 
isolated Japanese garrisons with sizable arms caches. And 
then had come a great windfall. Americans~Phuoc had 
never heard of them and Giap himself had only the vaguest 
idea of who and what they were—in the form of the OSS and 
in search of alties of however dubious allegiance against the 
. Japanese, had parachuted to the Viet Minh—an enormous 
supply of weapons, good, modern: ones. MI Rifles and 
Carbines, Browning .30-caliber water and aircooled ma- 
chineguns, even 75mm pack howitzers. Giap did not risk 
these in anti-Japanese operations. He saved them for the 
French. Ironically, the Americans had provided the seeds for 
what, ultimately, became the crop of destruction of their 
traditional French allies in Southeast Asia. 

_ Giap used this bonanza of weapons strictly for training 
purposes during the waning days of the Japanese occupation 
and once it was ended, he threw his now considerable force 
of Vietnamese communists (few of whom knew what that 
word meant) immediately against the French during their 
effort to re-establish an Asian/African colonial empire. 
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First through luck, then skill, Phuoc survived and steadily 
’ rose through the ranks as he acquired political as well as 
military sophistication. He became a field grade com- 
mander. Now he commanded Regiment 325-A, the elite 
regiment of the PAVN. Phucc knew very well that if he 
employed it to its best advantage, his days as a field soldier 
would soon end—which pleased him, he'd long ago had his 
fill of fighting and privation. The political arena in Hanoi 
would furnish a new challenge and Phuoc looked forward to 
it with anticipation. 
Now, these two disparate men sat together at a campfire in 
central South Vietnam. Each knew the other’s background 
through both hearsay and shared conversations over the past 
several weeks. 
Loan did not like his colleague very much and had been, 
ever since being teamed with him, analyzing the feeling. He 
was well aware of the traditional distaste of southerners for 
northerners and vice versa. For one thing, they were basi- 
cally unlike in physical appearance; southern Vietnamese 
tended to be taller and slimmer than their northern counter- 
parts, of lighter skin tone and more delicately featured. The 
shorter, stockier, darker northerners generally considered 
southerners effete, delicate, intellectual snobs. Southerners, 
. in turn, found their northern cousins crude, insensitive and 
dull. These were generalities, of course, and like all things a 
matter of relativity. He thought that similar geographic 

_ divisions could be found in most places, Korea and the 
United States itself came to mind. 

He consciously tried to dismiss this from his assessment of 
the other man, as he did their dissimilar backgrounds. But 
he admitted to himself that differences between the northern 
and southern communist movements were beginning to 
become evident. One clear example was the matter of honor 
extended to veterans of the two major battles of the French 
War of Liberation: the ansihilation of Group Mobile 100 on 

- Route 9 between Pleiku and An Khe, and Dien Bien Phu. 
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The former had been by far the most brilliant Viet Minh 
victory in the South and the latter—called now the Great 
Victory —its counterpart on a larger scale in the North. 
But now, thought Loan with more than a trace of bitter-' 
ness, nobody talked or even thought much about Group 
Mobile 100 other than the small, secular world of military 
historians. It was all Dien Bien Phu. He and-Phuoc at this 
moment reflected the extent of recognition accorded to 
~ heroes of the two triumphs: Phuoc was a colonel command- 
ing the finest regiment in the Vietnamese Army (he did not 
consider the ARVN a Vietnamese force) while he remained 
a mere sergeant, confined to operations in the South. He- 
had never been offered the opportunity to move North and 
enjoy the advantages of life as a victor and the attendant 
chances of advancement, not to mention a respite from 
active service. Phuoc had savored the fruits of victory for five 
good years, while he fought on. There had been much made 
of this in an effort so soothe Southern dissatisfaction. They--: 
were constantly told by political aparatchiks from the North 
that they now bore the great task of being the instruments of 
final victory and would be accorded honor and recognition 
ultimately in proportion to their greater sacrifice. 

He no longer believed it. It was becoming ever more 
evident as the Northern presence grew in size that Southern 
influence was being steadily eclipsed. Loan did not admit it, 
not even to himself, but a trace of cynicism had begun to 
taint his ideological dedication. 

“What do you think they’re up to?” 

The question interrupted Loan’s meditations. He lifted his 
cup and sipped to gain time before responding. 

“It is difficult to say,’ he finally replied slowly. “It certainly 
is unlike any tactic they have tried previously. First, they 
experimented with their with their ‘advisers’ to train and 
motivate the ARVN. Then, when that proved only moder- 
ately successful because of the political unrest we inspired, 
they modified this by bringing in their Special Forces teams 
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to establish areas of concentration; but that had limited 

success because their Special Forces people gravitated to the 

Montagnards, Nungs, Cambodians and other subgroups as 
_ potential sources of malleable raw material. 

“Then, when this General Westmoreland person came 
here, he was able to exert his influence on their president to 
dispatch regular forces. Since then, the concentration has 
been on his ‘Search and Seize’ or ‘Search and Destroy’ 
concept. They will need many, many, many more men than 
I believe the United States is willing to risk to make that 
successful and it would take far longer than I believe the’ 
American national will can sustain. They are an impatient 
people” 

“I don’t know anything about their national will or their 

“impatience,” Phuoc said. “But I know they’re Westerners and 
that ‘means we can defeat them.” 

Loan ignored the comment. He knew it was a mistake t to 

~ flaunt his superior education and higher knowledge of the 
outside world before the colonel, who resented and was 
jealous of it. But sometimes there was no other way to 
explain things. Not that Phucc ever paid much attention to 
his explanations. 

“Nowy, he continued, “they have been carrying on for some 
time this. seemingly aimless wandering around the area west 
of Bong Son in small teams of men, visiting villages in 
northwestern Binh Dinh Province with no obvious purpose. 
Finally, we hear their First Cavalry Division has dispatched a 
battalion to the Bong Son area. We don’t know yet if these 
are connected, but they almost have to be. I simply do not 
have enough data yet to analyze it” 

“Well, Phuoc grumbled, “I would feel better if the reports 
came from my own scouts instead of from villagers whose 
intelligence and accuracy alike are of questionable value.” 

Loan grinned to himself, suppressing a chuckle with 
effort. He knew he was supposed to be insulted by this 
remark, but he wasn’t, only amused. 
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Phuoc had been wisely reluctant to send his own men out 
on scouting missions for two very good reasons. They were 
as unfamiliar with the terrain and the people who inhabi- 
tated it as if it had been the moon and they extraterrestrials. 
And, furthermore, they were Northerners and could not 
disguise themselves otherwise. 

On the sole mission Phuoc had dispatched, without Loan 
accompanying, the Northern troops—an officer, a noncom 
and eight common soldiers—tried to purchase the. coopera- 
tions of a village with money. That wouldn’t have been 80 
bad, but it was North Vietnamese piastres. This clumsy 
effort had outraged the villagers, already suspicious of the 
Northern patrol’s motives and palpably obvious insincerity 
of the officer’s professions of friendship. : 

They may have been peasants, but they were not stupid. 
They knew good money from bad and whatever problems 
the South Vietnamese government had, its money re- 
mained, in this area, the only currency of measurable value. 

The Northerners had been rudely ejected and the young 
officer complained long, loud and bitterly about the treat- | 
ment he had received in his role of liberator. It had taken 
Phuoc some time to soothe his ruffled feathers and Phuoc 
was not a man who enjoyed using diplomacy with subordi- 

_Rates. However, widespread doubt in the regiment about its 
reception was.a potential. morale problem Phuoc could not 
afford. : 

“I think I am qualified to analyze the information we 
réceive from these people” Loan declared. “Remember I am 
one of them. And the only recommendation I can make at 
this moment is to wait patiently until we have sufficient raw 
intelligence material with which to make an assessment.” 

“That's no recommendation at all,’ Phuoc snapped. “I 
cannot keep these men idle forever. They will grow bored 
and discipline will become lax. That is an irrefutable axiom 
about troops. Idleness breeds sloth and inefficiency. You will 
have to learn that, my friend, if you ever expect to attain 
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major command status. Which I know you do. 

“Now. I have a plan which, if nothing else, is better than 
‘patiently waiting until we have sufficient raw intelligence 
material’” 

He barked some words in his harsh-to-Loan’s-ears North- 
em vernacular and an orderly who had been sitting nearby 
but out of conversational hearing, lept to his feet, hurried to 
the hut used as a command center and returned carrying a 
‘rolled-up map and a tripod upon which to stretch it. 

Phuoc rose, Loan following, and using an old French 
officer’s swagger stick captured at Dien Bien Phu, tapped a 
position of the map. “This, as you doubtless know, is an old, 
abandoned village named An Than. The symbols show that 
” it was fortified as a combat command location during the 
French War—but never used for that purpose. Hence the 
Americans and their Running Dog ARVNs probably are not 
aware of it. 

- “I am going to shift the regiment to it and rejuvenate it. 
We will move two battalions out here and here.” He tapped 
points on the map north and south of ithe village. “on 
battalion will be kept with us in reserve.” 

“We will send out patrols from the two forward battalion: 
This particular area is largely uninhabited and, although it 
is beyond the high jungle zone, will nevertheless furnish 
adequate concealment from the American and ARVN aerial 
observation. The move will expand our territorial influence 
in a northeasterly direction. We will be subtle about it, but 
we will let the Americans become aware that there is a new 
presence in the region. They will come looking for us and we 
will let them find us. And then we will destroy them. 
General Giap’s orders are to eliminate a major American 
unit, a battalion, for the propaganda value it will provide. 
The Western press will seize upon such a victory and the 
. American people will soon enough lose their stomach for this 
war when they learn of the casualties suffered. I may not 
know much of the ‘American will? as you term it, comrade 
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Senior Sergeant. But I do know that our greatest ally next to 
our Soviet friends is the Western news media. 

“I read enough Western reports on this war before I came 
down here to be aware of that. And it was further impressed 
upon us senior field commanders in staff briefings. 

“I intend to use a defensive tactic, drawing that Cavalry 
battalion at Bong-Son you talked of into a fixed position 
‘trap. When I am through with it, those Americans will wish 
they had never heard of Vietnam” 

Phuoc paused and smiled. “I only hope they don’t collapse 
totally this first time. I would prefer to have two or three 
more such victories before [ return to Hanoi.’ 

Loan listened carefully, not bothering to look at the map 
after one glance. He knew the area well enough. He poured 
himself another cup of tea and sipped at it for some time 
before replying. 

“Your idea seems sound, Colonel,’ he finally scape, 
“But I have a couple of questions. It was my understanding 
that we were under orders not to extend ourselves beyond 
Kontum Province. And are you at all familiar with this. 
particular American unit’s use of helicopters in an offensive 
role?” 

“My orders are to produce victories, Senior Sergeant 
Loan. How I do this is up to me. Kontum was given me as a 
basic TAO but there was no specific limitation on movement 
for a reasonable distance beyond it. I don’t propose to go 
blundering further east than common sense dictates. But 
neither do I intend to remain static. Indolerice does not win 
wars. Boldness does. ; 

“As for helicopters? They are simply airplanes. Not very 
substantial ones either, I understand. Easily shot down. The 
French had plenfy of airplanes at Dien Bien Phu. You 
should have seen them! And you should have seen us shoot 
them down. We forced the French fliers to operate from such 
a height that their air drops became erratic, their supplies 
falling into our own lines to a great extent. Those very 
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supplies played a not insignificant role in our ultimate 
victory. I don’t expect the Americans’ helicopters to be much 
more useful” a 
- Loan said to himself, “I wouldn’t depend on that, Colonel. 
I have seen the American helicopters at work. In the Ia 
Drang Valley. That is a lesson you have yet to learn” 
However, he did not speak his thoughts because he knew 
they would be unwelcome as well as unheeded. Northern 
colonels did not expect advice from Southern sergeants, only 
guidance toward their objectives. 
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Chapter X 


Although as operational commander of the Black Eagles 
Mgj. Robert Falconi was technically in charge of this brief- 
ing, he had not done much talking thus far, that being 
handled mainly by specialists like Navy Medic Bob Price, 
who had become the acknowledged expert on the “soft side” 
approach to the mission being undertaken, and M’Bou, 
recognized as the expert on “hard side” measures. 

M’Bou’s terse ‘assessments and suggestions were occasion- 
ally expanded on by Marine Staff Sgt. Frank Tucker and~ 
less often but more -graphically—by the Perkins brothers. 

To Falconi’s surprise, the Navy medic’s ideas had been 
fleshed out and enlarged upon by one of Falconi’s own Black 
Eagles, SFC Calvin Culpepper. Falconi had not suspected 
that Culpepper, whose military occupational specialty was 
explosive ordnance demolitions—the destruction of objects 
with high explosives—held such an empathy with the rural 
Vietnamese peasants and had become more interested in 
building than destroying. 

Now, Chuck Fagin of the Central Intelligence Agency had 
the floor. Sometimes Falconi wondered just how long this 
marriage of convenience between the Company and the 
Army was going to last. His status as a subordinate to 
Fagin—who was his equivalent in government service (GS) 
and whose civilian rank was the same as his own, major—_ 
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sometimes irritated him. He knew the union had been 
conceived and existed thus far only because the conventional 
Army leadership had very little love for elite units in general 
and the Special Forces, darling of the late President John F. 
Kennedy, in particular: After Kennedy’s death, with the 
subsequent slow, stealthy escalation of the war under Lyndon 
Johnson, the Agency had a burgeoning need for dependable 
field people. Its experience with the Soldier of Fortune types, 
the world’s mercenaries, had proven for the most part 
unsuccessful. The Charles DeGaulle M’Bous were the excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The Company had discovered the Green Berets, superbly 
trained and motivated but admittedly arrogant and un- 
wanted stepchildren of the Army, which was happy enough 
to free them to the CIA for. paramilitary purposes. The 
‘arrangement had worked fairly well for some time. The 
soldiers had particularly high regard for the per diem status 
they enjoyed under the Agency—from about fifteen dollars 
to as much as thirty dollars a day—but that was just another 
‘irritant to the Regular Army from the generals to the 
professional NCOs. 

Falconi knew by now that the situation was an oil and 
_ water arrangement and would someday end. He hoped it 
would not culminate in a disaster to the SF. 

All this flashed through his mind but he nevertheless 
listened intently to Fagin since the moment required it. 

Fagin was finishing up his briefing. “You've now heard the 
basic outline of the objectives that lie ahead of us and those 
that we have already achieved. I'll sum up briefly. 

“Beginning tomorrow at 0500 hours, the Second Battal- 
ion, Seventh Cavalry will leaves its position at LZ Dogpatch, 
helicopter beyond the area you people have already checked 
out and deposit the troops in three landing zones, a company 
in each. Bravo Company will be on the left or southern . 
flank, Charley on the right or northern and Alpha in the 
center. It has been decided against holding a company in 
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reserve, which would be the usual troop disposition, because 
of the ready availability of reserve forces, if needed, from the 
First Cavalry Division base camp at Anh Khe. If all goes 
according to plan, as we hope and believe it will, there will 
be no requirement for reinforcements other than the normal 
attrition demands of a lengthy operation. 

“The three columns, each proceeding on a broad front, 
will move generally straight west but not in rigid line of 
column march. Direction will be shifted by each as targets of 
opportunity—villages or other population centers— present 
themselves. Some locations are already designated. Others 
were considered too insignificant by the French, who first 
mapped this region, for inclusion on maps. Aerial reconnais- 
sance has provided many supplemental locations to be 
investigated and we will doubtless discover even more during 
the movement on foot. 

“The battalion will benefit through on-the-scene familiar- 
ization with terrain as well as from the intelligence you men 
have already gathered. We will enjoy operating in a more 
‘protective environment—that is, with all those straight-leg 
draftees humpin’ all that heavy gear around us.” Fagin 
deliberately employed what he considered “soldier talk” 
euphemisms to make himself just “one of the boys.” He 
waited for a chuckle of appreciation, which did not come. 
He proceeded. 

“We will be attached to Alpha Company in the center so 
our individual teams can move out at will as opportunity 
offers and requires. The other companies will be far out of 
sight but in close radio contact throughout the mission. Our 
position with the center unit will afford us flexibility. for 
freedom of movement. The battalion command group will 
accompany Alpha for the same reason. The operation, now 
officially named ‘Brotherhood; will conclude at this point” 
He tapped a tiny dot on the map with his classroom pointer 
and continued. “It is an old abandoned village named An 
Than. After we have covered that much territory there 
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should be sufficient data upon which to make a decision 
whether to proceed with a civic action program tailored to fit 
the requirements of the Vietnamese in this large section of 
central South Vietnam. I want to stress once again that this 
is expected to be a non-combat search-and-investigate opera- 
tion. We do not anticipate any major opposition. Only the 
usual harassing tactics always to be found from local guer- 
rilla forces in this country. Probably even fewer of them than 
prevalent down in the southern Delta and up in northern I 
Corps, both of which have much greater concentrations of 
communist regional units. Are there any questions?” 

Frank Tucker threw a glance at M’Bou who returned it. 

“Yes, sir. That place you indicate is pretty far beyond the 
area we were initially tasked with reconning. It extends 
beyond the Piedmont area almost into the rim of the 
Annamite Mountain Range. No problem except that when 
you leave the lowlands and get into the hilly area, you risk 
interruption of communications because of terrain and 
sudden, unexpected weather changes which can also inter- 
fere with helicopter movement? 

Fagin laid his pointer on the map stand and lit a cigarette 
before replying. “Ah,” he said, “I see our Marine Corps 
representative to the Black Eagles has some doubts about the 
sagacity of our plan. Getting cautious in your old age, 
Sergeant Tucker?” Fagin started to expand on his needling 
but caught a glint in M’Bou’s eyes which made him feel 
uneasy and merely said, “You may be sure that all eventuali- 
ties have been considered and provided for, Sergeant”. 

He looked around the room. “Any more questions?” 
There were none. He then added, mostly for Falconi’s 
benefit, “Major Metzger and myself, by the way, will be 
accompanying you. Strictly in the position of observers so 
that we can facilitate completion of the written report and 
recommendations upon conclusion of the operation. That’s 
all I’ve got to say. I suppose Major Falconi will want to have a 
few words with you now. See you all at 0500 at LZ 
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Dogpatch. Best of luck to everyone and I'm looking forward 
to becoming much better acquainted with each of you” 

Falconi waited until Fagin and Metzger had cleared the 
hotel lobby before he spoke. 

“I don’t believe in making inspiring pep talks when ['m 
speaking to professionals,” he said, “and in the brief time we 
have been working together I have come to realize that you 
are all professionals.” He glanced at Holloran, Pierce and 
Moody. “Some of you may need a little seasoning, but that 
will come. 

“Most of you need it about as much as a politician does 
words. 

“We've now completed what you might call our shakedown 
cruise and it has shown that all of you are solid and reliable. 
I know I can depend upon you and there’s little more to say 
than that” 

He paused and added, “The rest of the job will take an 
estimated three weeks and then as orders stand now, we'll 
part company. I won’t say that I'm not looking forward to 
resuming operations with the men who have been under my 
command for some time. But it’s been a pleasure working 
with all of you so far and I'd be pleased to have any or all of 
you with the Black Eagles again. I hope you feel the same 
about us.” 

He almost dismissed them but stopped to say, “Oh, yes. 
Mr. Daniels. I almost forgot about our uninvited guest. I’ve 
never been around a correspondent before and I really 
haven’t had much of an opportunity to get to know you well. 
But you seem to fit right in with this bunch. Good luck in 
getting your story. 

“That’s it. You're all dismissed unless there are private 
questions any of you may have. Otherwise, your time is your 
own—until 0500 hours tomorrow, then your ass belongs to 
Uncle Sammy. Have a good one” 
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Frank Tucker, dressed in Army jungle-green fatigues so 
new they still held the quartermaster creases, sat out of habit 
on what he called “the GI easy chair’: his helmet. He had 
never before worn the lightweight forest-green cotton uni- 
form but liked it already because of its many large, baggy 
pockets. He felt slightly strange wearing Army issue but 
wanted to blend in with all the other people on the opera- 
tion. Snipers tended to select as targets individuals who 
stood out from others in a group, figuring that for whatever 
reason, they must be something special. © 

He yawned and drawled, “Worst thing about war, Charles, 
. is the hours. Never have and never will like gettin’ up before 
the rooster crows. When I go out on thirty, Pm never goin’ to 
get outa the sack before noon” 

“What you say is true, Frank. War does disturb a man’s 
most restful moments. However, whenever before have you 
breakfasted on such an excellent French omelet of bacon, 
fresh eggs and tomatoes courtesy of our excellent hotel cook 
and his fine garden? And with French brandy of decent 
vintage to flavor coffee with an aroma not to be found west of 
Suez? 

“No arguing with that, Charles. Hope this thing cite as 
well as it’s starting.” He looked up as a figure slightly darker 
than the pre-dawn gloom left a tent and walked, stumbling 
and cursing at some unseen object on the: ground, toward 
the HUI-D helicopter which sat on its skids nearby, its rotor 
blade angled up and to the right in front and tilted down at 
the ship’s stern where it was tied off. The figure was a 
helicopter crew chief and he hooked a hand under the 
tiedown lanyard, flipped it and released the blade, which 
bounced up and down. The chief disappeared into the 
Huey’s body and shortly the engine began its familiar 
warmup whine. Other helicopter crewmen followed, heading 
for their own ships. 

“Looks like we're about to get our ride to work, Charles” 

“Yes” Charles DeGaulle M’Bou uncoiled from his squat- 
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ting position and stretched his long legs and arms. From 
long association, Tucker knew that he would hear few words 
from his friend that did not relate directly to the perfor- 
mance of his job for however long the mission lasted. ~ 


“Ah like ridin’ in them things,’ Andrew Johnson Perkins 
observed to his brother, “but ah’'ll never get used to goin’ out 
to the’ woods in ’em. Caint sneak up on nothin’ that way” 

“Yeah, they draw more attention than a fart in church,’ 
agreed Alvin York Perkins. “Maybe someday they'll figger 
out a way to make ’em quiet like. Not while we're still around 
though, I don’t reckon. Shore will be nice to see the boys 
from the old company. Never thought I'd miss ’em much, but 
ah do. Wonder what Cap'n Dennison'll have to say?” 

“Aw, ah reckon he'll just howdy it up. He’s a nice feller” 


Pfc. Fred Pierce said, “I'm a little bit scared, Len, and 
you're sure as hell the only one around I can say that to.” His 
closest —practically only—friend in this place, Leonard 
Moody, replied, “Sure. Me too. It’s just that this is some- 
thing different than we’ve ever done before. Be OK, once 
we're used to it.” He expressed a confidence he did not at all 
feel. 

“Quiet, you two,’ Sgt. Ernest Holloran ee “From 
now on, no unnecessary talking.’ 

“Aw fuck you, Holloran? Pierce blurted without thinking. 

“Yeah, who died and left you in charge?” Moody had had 
about as much of Holloran as he could stomach. Besides, as 
he understood the command structure, Holloran was, on 
this operation at least, just like anyone else. The only bosses 
here were Major Falconi and his two veteran sergeants. Both 
he and Pierce had enjoyed the sense of equality bestowed 
upon them by the others. They knew they didn’t rate it, but 
it was a nice feeling and it built up their confidence. Which 
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was exactly why the others had accepted them into their 
circle. With new men, it was best, to provide all the self- 
confidence possible. Someday they would either gain full 
membership in the club or fail to. No one would ever say 
anything, but they and everyone else would know. Mean- 
while, candidates were not rejected prematurely. They might 
have to be depended upon. Even Holloran had been ex- 
tended this courtesy. There was just no telling about a man’s 
behavior under stress until that challenge presented itself. 


“Think it'll just be a walk in the .woods, like they say, 
Major?” Top Gordon didn’t expect a definitive answer but 
talking always helped pass the time. 

“Oh, hell, Top, your guess is just as good as mine. Been 
my experience that there just ain’t many quiet little walks in 
the woods in Indochina. But like [ve said about a million 
times since first we got word of this operation, we've never 
done anything like it before. What do you think, Cal?” 

“Tm lcoking forward to whatever happens, sir, the tall, 
black NCO replied. “I think this is a good idea and I hope it 
works out. Maybe all this shit we've been doing in the past 
‘won't prove worthless, if we can find a way to make it mean 

something. From what I’ve seen over here, you can kill these 
‘people for a million years and accomplish nothing other than 
making them more stubborn. I’ve seen a lot of good Black 
Eagles die and so far we've not done much else but hold the 
line. That had to be done and there’s going to be a lot more 
of it before this thing’s over with. But I think we've got to 
find out something else to offer too. That’s pretty much what 
we did in Korea. If we can do it here, I'll be happy” 

Culpepper stopped talking suddenly. “Aw shit. Listen to 
me run off at the mouth. I sound like a Baptist preacher 
trying to save the Southland from sin. Me with an explosives 

demolitions MOS. Don’t know what in the shit’s gettin’ into 


me” 
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“Never mind, Top Gordon said, “happens. Got to say 
something sometimes. Whether it’s wrong or right. You'll 
forget about everything when we finally get to wherever it is 
we're going and get busy. You just need to get the kinks 
outta them long legs of yours.” 

Falconi said nothing. Sometimes that was the best thing of 
all to say. Besides, he had his own problems. Fagin lurking 
around like Big Brother watching. Fat Frankie to worry 
about. He wondered if Frankie had ever been out on an 
operation before. He thought not. He hoped this wouldn't 
turn into anything unpleasant. 


Maj. Frank Metzger said to Chuck Fagin, “I can’t help it 
but I’m really excited. ’'ve always wanted to do this. I've 
been playing soldier for a long time, now maybe Il get some 
kind of a feeling of what being a real soldier is like. And ll 
be able to actually see something that Pve helped conceive. 
Up to now, it’s always been plans which I worked up and 
then handed-over to somebody on down the line to execute. 
This is going to be good for ‘me. Every staff officer ought to 
have to do something like it sometime” 

“You'll get tired of it soon enough, Frankie.” Fagin was not 
happy. He felt that he had done his share of soldiering. More 
than his share. He hadn't signed up for this shit. “But,” he 
thought with resignation, “whoever said life was fair” 

If everything went right, like it was supposed to, this 
would just be a good long walk in the sun, an opportunity to 
get in shape, to rack:up one more punch on his ticket to a 
higher GS rating, a good war story with which to regale the 
boys back at the embassy. Nothing, of course, ever went 
according to plan. But what the hell, it beat working for a 
living. And no matter how bad it got over here, it beat the hell 
out of riding a desk at CIA headquarters in Langley, Va. He 
shuddered at the thought of that. His ex-wife lived in 
Alexandria and ten thousand miles away from her was the 
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perfect distance. Much more and he would be further than 
halfway around the world and that many miles closer to her. 
And she was meaner than all the VC and PAVN in Southeast 
Asia. Throw in the Pathet Lao and Khmer Rouge too. 


HM 1/C Robert Price’s thoughts concentrated on the 
_ practical, professional application of field medicine. He 
made a mental checklist of the supplies he had on hand and 
wondered if they would be sufficient to resolve whatever 
problems might confront him, be they illness or injuries. He 
doubted it. You never had enough. It was impossible to 
carry every medication and instrument that you really 
wanted to have along, and his rucksack, two medical aid 
bags, mapcase and belt-suspended ass pack, consisted of 
more than.twice the load borne by any other of his team- 
mates, even counting for the grenades and ammunition they 
~ carried. His only ordnance consisted of his Browning 9mm 
with one spare magazine. He had not wanted to carry even 
that, -but Major Falconi had ordered that no man of his 
command, medic or not, would be unarmed. 

More than 250 men were up now and moving or sitting . 
hunkered down waiting. And more than seventy-five heli- 
copters were warming up to get them to where they were 
going, deposit them, ensure that their movement got under- 
way in good order and then depart. Troop carriers, each 
with seven armed and burdened cavalrymen aboard, gun- 
ships with multiple M60 machine guns, rockets, automatic 
grenade launchers, even homemade bombs consisting of 
chunks of C4 plastic explosive with scrap metal imbedded. 
Slicks, Medevac choppers with large red crosses painted on 
either side—just in case it was a hot LZ. Hueys, most of 
them, but with some bubbleships, little scout helicopters 
with the plexiglass blister which gave them their name and 
their dragonflylike tail section. Even two big double-rotor 
CH34 Chinooks, one of these carrying Falconi’s Black Eagles 
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along with other attached personnel like Korean, Vietnam- 

ese and two Australian observers, the other containing a full. 
platoon of Vietnamese paratroopers which would serve as a 

reinforcement unit should this indeed be a hotly contested 

landing. That was unexpected, but after the Ia Drang Valley, 

every battalion commander in the First Cavalry Division 

prepared to the best of his ability and availability of perso: 

nel and equipment to encounter the unexpected. 

The whining sound of warming-up rotors had ceased now 
and the blades thrashed air, sending up clouds of dust, grit 
and pebbles, making it impossible to hear, practically impos- 
sible to think. Someone issued a command—nobody ever 
seemed to know who or where such commands came from— 
but the three hundred-plus men arose, hunched up gear and 
shuffled toward their assigned aircraft, every one bent at the 
waist instinctively ducking the rotor blades overhead, al- 
though every man knew that the blades could not touch the 
head of even Charles DeGaulle M’Bou, tallest of them all. 
The men, assisted by crewmen inside, struggled into the 
helicopters, fumbled with the white canvas seatbelts, some of 
them even getting the buckles fastened, and sat back, 
relaxing as best they could. Most of them had done this often 
enough before and most of those who had perversely enjoyed 
it. Hardly anyone disliked riding in a helicopter; Laving them 
was the problem. That's when things could get unpleasant. 
For those few who had never done this before, it was nothing 
less than a pulse-pounding thrill. A journey into the un- 
known. Even the most reluctant draftee was touched with the 
excitement of that. It was a human emotion beyond contro! ~ 
or stifling. 

The little scout ships literally leapt aloft. The Hueys 
followed, touching down on their skids several times, bump- 
ing and bucking, before they lurched into the air, noses 
down, rotor blades protesting at the burden. The big 
Chinooks rose slowly like a fat man getting out of a chair. 
They looked strong and graceful when in full flight but at 
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this moment they lumbered with the effort, nose and tail 
dipping alternately. 

Then everything was airborne. Had anyone unfamiliar 
with the scene been watching from below, he would have © 
witnessed apparent confusion as the aircraft sorted them- 
selves into formation, helicopters drifting without obvious 
purpose or destination, looking as if multiple collisions were 
imminent. But none occurred. They never did. Not with the 
First Cav. Then there was perfect order and the formation, 
in a basic pattern of diagonal lines, thundered off westward. 
_ Complete silence fell, dust settled. Those remaining re- 
turned to their tents except for the unlucky few. who still had, 
. a guard watch to complete. One more day was about to be 
-marked off of the 365 each man began when his boot soles 
.touched the ground of South Vietnam. , 
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Chapter XI 


Frank Tucker never forgot the, first round fired in the 
Battle of An Than. The time. The location. The purpose. 
The proximity. The target. The last two were easy: the target 
was him and the distance about a foot from his left ear. After 
a person learns to identify the sound of a bullet popping the 
‘sonic barrier, it is not long before he can determine its 
distance from him. That is one of the secrets to survival that 
can be learned only through experience. He was unsure of 
exactly why fe had been selected by the sniper as a target. 
M’Bou, walking about six feet from him, would have been a 
better one. Maybe the guy just had a hard-on for white men, 
he thought. The purpose was obvious: it signified this was 
exactly the right moment to trigger an.ambush. If it had 
been any other sort of signal, it would have been fired in the 
air without a target in order to make pinpointing the 
signaller’s location more difficult. 

The exact time had been accidental and the location 
instinctive. They had been walking without a break for more 
than four hours, slowly, easily, more like an aimless stroll 
than a military movement, but nevertheless with no break. 
Tucker-had the feeling it was time to take five, get a gulp 
from his canteen, which still contained water untouched by 
the purification tablets which altered the flavor to-a bitter, 
iodinelike taste. It made water safe to drink; but also caused 
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it to taste like hell. Also, he felt, it was time to spoon.out 2 
can of C ration weenies and beans and time to have a smoke. 
So he glanced at the old Seiko on his left. wrist. It was 
precisely 1133 hours. Maybe the movement was what at- 
tracted the sniper/signaller, he reflected during his immedi- 
ate dive toward the meager protection offered by a slight rise 
in the ground which would have gone unnoticed to anyone 
other than an experienced infantryman. 

The location had impressed itself upon his brain before he 
hit the ground and made a quick, crablike crawl into the 
depression. The platoon he had been walking behind had 
just begun to enter an old, long untended coconut palm 
grove. The company command element which had been 
walking ahead of the platoon had already disappeared into 
it. Another platoon was over to the left somewhere, out of 
sight, and the third was just melting into a large, thick field 
of bamboo ahead and to the right. 

‘Tucker had his Winchester in hand, hammer thumbed 
back, and had begun an eye search, slow and deliberate from 
left peripheral vision limit toward the right, when he noticed 
M’Bou, still standing, half-crouched, the Thompson subma- 
chine gun raised halfway to his right shoulder. He was 
making a similar search, ignoring first one, then two and 
finally three, shots fired at him. Tucker knew exactly what 
his friend was doing. He was using his own senses as a 
personal radar/sonar set to triangulate the sniper’s position. 
Tucker admired the balls it took to do that, but he had no 
wish at all to acquire a similar set of them. 

M’Bou raised the Thompson slowly, aimed it deliberately, 
released the safety. Tucker followed the muzzle direction to 
the top of one of the taller palms but couldn’t see anything 
amid the clump of fronds other than bunches of coconuts. 
M’Bou triggered two short, quick bursts, four shots each. 
Half a dozen coconuts fell, followed by an SKS rifle and a 
great thrashing amidst the palm fronds. 

It ceased as the figure of a man fell from concealment 
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amid the leaves. The tumble was stopped abruptly by a rope 

of some kind tied to the man’s left ankle. One arm dangled 

uselessly while the man made windmilling circles with the 

other, bellowing in pain and frustration at losing his grip on 

the tree trunk. M’Bou fired another burst, a slightly longer . 
one. The dangling figure jerked under the impact of .45- 

caliber bullets, one of which must have shattered the shin- 

bone because the body plummeted thirty feet to the ground, 

leaving a foot and part of a leg still dangling. 

Up to that moment, there had been no other sound but 
the shots exchanged in the brief duel. Then some Cavalry- 
man yelled, “Hey, man! Got that motherfucker!” 

The cry seemed to galvanize men on both sides to their 
senses. The noise and movement of ordered confusion 
peculiar to an infantry firefight erupted. Tucker saw, or 
rather didn’t see, M’Bou literally vanish into the palms. He. 
saw one little cluster of three or four Cavalrymen just drop 
into shapeless lumps of clothing; other men running, diving, 
crawling toward whatever cover attracted them, some firing 
as they went, others concentrating on their destination 
before returning the incoming bullets; each man reacting as 
his own combination of training, instincts and experience 
dictated. 

Tucker felt absolutely no fear. No emotion of any kind 
crossed his mind other than an intense desire to remain alive 
for as long as he could. He knew through experience that the 
only way he and the rest of them could do that was to gain 
supremacy over the people who were trying to take that life 
away. Survival depended upon power. Firepower, willpower, 
whatever power required to do what had to be done. Tucker 
knew that his life now depended upon every single man 
around him obtaining that power through whatever means 
was at their disposal and that their lives depended upon him 
doing the same as well. It was all that simple. Nobody ever 
thought about it or talked about it. But they all knew it. Or if 
they didn’t, they learned it quickly. 
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Tucker saw the M60 machine gun team that composed the 
Tailend Charley element of the company set up the gun 
without haste and with precision, ignoring the furious noise 
and activity behind them. The gunner nestled the weapon’s 
stock into the hollow of his shoulder and the number two 
man fed a belt of shiny brass 7.62mm cartridges into the 
loading well. They behaved as if there were nothing at all of 
concern happening other than their own job which was to 
afford protection to the rear. 

“That’s very good” Tucker thought, “real professional. 
They maybe ain’t Marines, but they'll do until some Marines 
come along.” Being who and what he was, there was little else 
he could have thought. But there was one problem. A real! 
problem. The M60 muzzle was ten feet ahead of him and 
pointed directly over his head. He low-crawled off on elbows, 
knees and boot toes toward the bamboo thicket. It sounded 
‘quieter over there and it was dense—good protection in 
that—and there were people over there. He felt awfully 
alone. Just now he hoped M’Bou was OK, decided that he 
was, “more OK than I am, anyhow” and covered the 
intervening open area amazingly quick, all things consid- 
ered. 

Medic Bob Price saw the little group of Cavalrymen—a | 
fireteam, he guessed—drop with the initial outburst of firing 

‘and after one quick glance ignored them. He had seen 
enough men drop in exactly that way to know there was 
nothing he. could do for them. He soon would be needed 
somewhere else. There was nothing he could do for corpses. 
_ Joe Daniels saw Tucker dive and M’Bou freeze before he 
heard the bullet pop the sound waves and he knew as well as 

- they what it signified. He capsuled in one glance the 
company tableau and made an instant decision, sprinting 
doubled over toward the bamboo grove. The two cameras 
bounced and banged against his chest and he cursed them 

while grabbing at the straps to hold them still. 
Falconi, Gordon and Culpepper hit the ground flat imme- 
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diately when the ambush exploded. B Company Com- 
mander Capt. Joe Dennison could not afford that luxury. He 
had to first study, the disposition of his men and determine if. 
-they were reacting as the situation required. He wanted very 
much to be down flat, too, along with everyone else but this 
went with the job and he accepted it. Dennison and his two 
RTO men dropped one knee to the ground and began confer- 
ring. There was no panic. They had been through this 
before and as they exchanged comments, the troopers, 
directed by squad leaders, formed into a defensive semicircle 
position, firing, taking cover, searching for targets as they 
moved. Fire and maneuver it was called in the textbooks and 
they did it without bothering to think about it. Dennison was 
pleased. 

Frank Metzger didn’t know what to do at first. He wasn't 
frightened. He was confused. It was noisy and dust was 
flying from what he knew must be bullets impacting and 
chips were flying off the palm trees and there was a‘ great 
deal of shouting. It was all new and exciting and he 
wondered what proper behavior was at a time like this. He 
wanted to do his share but he didn’t want to get in the way, 
either. 

“Get down, you asshole, you gonna diate fire” The voice 
seemed to come from a Pfc. whose face was covered with 
sweat and dirt and who was working a fresh magazine into 
the well of his M16. That seemed like sound advice, so he 
dropped to the ground and crawled behind the bole of a tree. 
He knew he should feel scared but he didn’t. He felt 
tremendously excited and full of nervous energy. He felt his 
face flush and his heart pound so loudly he thought some- 
body might hear it. He wanted to help out but he was 
’ hesitant to fire the unfamiliar rifle with which he had been 
provided for fear he might hit one of the Americans ahead of 
him. : 

Chuck Fagin wasn’t concerned about being frightened. He 
was scared shitless and he did not care who knew it, nor did 
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he have any desire to help out. He wanted his middle-aged 
ass alive for the next twenty-four hours and he knew how to 
do that as well as anyone there. Fagin unhitched from his 
webbed belt a folding entrenching tool he had drawn from 
supply, opened it, twisted the locking grip and immediately 
set to scooping the sandy ground into a parapet. As he- 
_ scooped, a hole began to develop and Fagin concentrated 
upon getting it as deep and the parapet as high as he could as 
fast as he could. 

. A three-stripe sergeant ignored the visitor status of Hol- 
loran, Pierce and Moody, pointing at a fallen log and 
screaming over the numbing roar of friendly and enemy 
riflefire, “Spread out! Get behind that fucking log and fire. 
Don’t bother about targets! Fire them pieces.” He vanished 
and they hesitantly obeyed. Holloran thought briefly about 
trying to assume a command status over the other two, 
decided that this was not the time and fired his rifle slowly. 
At nothing. He thought the sergeant’s order was stupid but, 
still, there was little else to do. 


Brothers Alvin York and Andrew Johnson Perkins lay at 
the bamboo grove’s forward rim, Springfield rifle muzzles 
protruding from it. They had fired less than half a dozen 

rounds each and the firefight had been going on for almost 
an hour now. Even those few shots were more than anyone 
else in the platoon had fired. General orders were to keep 
quiet so the position would remain concealed. They had 
taken no incoming yet, all of it being concentrated on the 
platoons to left and center. The platoon leader had excluded 
the Perkins boys from the order because single, aimed shots 
were not likely to reveal their location to an enemy accus- 
tomed to automatic rifle and machine gunfire. And there 
was plenty of that coming from both sides. 

“Piss poor place to shoot,’ Andy Perkins observed. “Them 
bastards is about two foot higher than us on that ground over 
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thar and them heat waves from the paddy water fuck up your 
vision no end. Ah’m gittin’ tarred o’ this shit” 

“Yeah, somethin’s gotta happen purty soon. This thing 
kin go on all year, we stay here and they stay there. And 
they’s shore as hail more of ’em than there is us. Shit! Ah’ve 
fahred five shots and ah think ah only got two of ’em. We're 
gonna have to git over thar purty soon.” 

The same idea had crossed Captain Dennison’s mind a 
few minutes earlier. His company was pinned down and he 
was taking casualties and not inflicting anything like a © 
corresponding number on the other side and that was for 
shit. He’d asked for artillery and the battery commander so 
many miles to the rear had refused to accommodate him, 
insisting that his forward observer had not yet furnished 
adequate data. A similar request for air cover had also been 
rejected. He had been advised that both Alpha and Charley 
companies had made contact, too. Apparently not as heavy 
contact as that encountered by Bravo, but nevertheless 
enough to keep them pinned down. The fight was shaping 
up but it was enveloped in too much chaos so far to make 
release of air assets worthwhile. It was up to the infantry now 
and would be for some time to come. 

Dennison bitterly cursed the decision made at brigade 
level not to include the mortar platoon on this operation. 
Slow things down too much, a staff officer had advised him. 
Fucking staff officer was still in An Khe looking at fucking 
maps. 

So far battalion commander had not uttered one word of 
advice or suggestion. Dennison appreciated that. The colo- 
nel had a good head and although he would without hesita- 
tion issue a command affecting all three companies as a - 

- battalion, he would not humiliate a company commander 
before his own men, unless the company commander lost 
control of himself or the situation confronting him. Joe 
Dennison was determined not to do that. He loved the Army 
and had never, not even during combat, considered a career 
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outside it. 

He gestured at his RTO carrying the radio pack connect- 
ing with the other platoons. Both RTOs were flat on the 
ground now along with everyone else. Dennison had re- 
mained on his knee. That was necessary, he knew. He had to 
fight the instinct of simple survival to remain in that 
position. His men had to see him if they could and those who 
could not had to know—and they always knew— that he was 
there, holding them together by his presence. It was not 
logical. It was silly and stupid and unexplainable. But it was 
so and a man did what he had to do. 

The RTO man handed him the telephone. Dennison 
clicked the activation switch three times to alert the other 
RTO men with the platoons. He spoke, “Bravo Three, Bravo 
Three, this is Bravo Six Actual. Give me your Six Actual, 
-Brave Three” 

This told the RTO man of the Third Platoon that the 
company commander himself was on the horn and wanted to 
talk to the platoon commander, not relay via the RTO. The. 
latter had been expecting it and grabbed the phone. “Bravo 
Six Actual, this is Bravo Three Six Actual. Go.” He listened 
and although he had anticipated something like what he 
heard, it was still difficult to believe. He asked that the 
message be repeated. It was. He sighed and said, “Out!” and 
handed back the phone device. 

Second Lt. Ralph Wagner motioned to his platoon ser- 
geant and spoke briefly to him. The other nodded, worked a 
chew of tobacco into one cheek and said, “Yeah. Makes 
sense, although I never heard it put just that way before.’ 

The sergeant crawled off from man to man, yelling a few 
words into an ear of each. Some of them looked at him in 
disbelief; others simply accepted what he had to say. Nothing 
surprised a man when he was an old-timer and many of 
them were. One fight made a man an old-timer, if he 
survived it. 

Tucker and Daniels lay side by side, watching the ex- 
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change between lieutenant and sergeant. It was cool and 
quiet in the bamboo glade, a haven from the noise and 
furious activity only a few yards away. Daniels had never 
been exposed to a situation quite like it. Here they were safe, 
. perfectly safe, restful, shielded from both the midday sun 
overhead and the mortal danger that lay less than half the 
length of a football field away. He felt that he wanted to lie 
here forever, but that would not happen. Still he held onto it, 
trying to push away from his thoughts that it would never 
end. | 

Tucker was impatient. His instincts demanded physical 
activity. This was only postponing the inevitable. You didn’t 
lie passive at a moment like this. 

M’Bou lay slightly to the left and behind them. He 
thought of nothing at all. This would not last long but while 
it did, it was something to seize upon. 

Two shouted words signalled the interlude’s end and they 
surprised all three by their incongruity. They were actually 
embarrassing to hear at this time in this place. 

“Fix bayonets!” The sergeant’s first command did not 
carry to the ears of everyone lying in the glade. It was as if he 
were ashamed to issue it, that it was foolish, melodramatic, 
uncalled for. He sucked wind into his lungs and yelled again, 
and this time everyone heard. 

“Fix bayonets! Fix bayonets! We're going to go. Goddamn 
it, do like I say. Do it! Do it!” 

Instilled obedience to directives by a superior prevailed 
over the dictates of good sense. The soldiers began to react. 
Some did, with only a little hesitation, yank the short-bladed 
knives with barrel attachment rings and clip them on to their 
weapons. Others searched in vain; they had left the bayonets 
behind as superfluous or thrown them away as unnecessary 
weight. Some men dropped the magazines from their rifles, 
inspected them to make certain they they contained their full 
twenty-round capacity. Some flipped selector switches to full 
from semi-automatic. — 
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Lieutenant Wagner pulled his .45 Colt from its holster, 
pointed: with his left hand toward the dry ground forty yards 
across the flooded rice paddy and screamed, “Charge! Go! 
Go! Move, you cocksuckers! Move!” . 

The cluster of thirty men rose slowly and in separate 
movements, like a large animal awakening and getting up | 
leg by leg, shaking its head and blinking before fully coming 
to its senses. 

Daniels said, “I don’t believe this.” 

Tucker felt exhilarated, released. He didn’t answer Daniels 
but grinned, his teeth showing. 

M’Bou quickly assessed their chances of survival, decided 
they were not good and yet agreed that it was the proper 
stroke being delivered at the correct moment and thought no 
more about it. 

‘The platoon sergeant hesitated less than a second and then 
with a wordless, primal screech leapt from the cool bamboo 
grove into the open, flooded paddy. The others lurched after 
him, some almost touching friends in the powerful desire for 
human companionship, others avoiding physical proximity, 
seeking the solitude of self-dependence. Together they burst 
into the flooded field with a single atavistic roar that rolled 
across the water ahead of them. 

UPA correspondent Joe Daniels had expected his move- 
ment to be impeded by what he knew would be calf-deep 
water and ankle-high mud, but to his surprise it was not. His 
legs felt enormously powerful and his boot soles seemed to 
barely touch the muck below. He felt like he was gliding. 
forward irresistibly. A man fell with a splash just in front and 
he passed over him like a hurdler. Each long, reaching stride 
brought the distant dry ground and foliage measurably 
closer and clearer. His eyes picked out what seemed to be a 
slight depression that might offer protection and he changed 
his angle of run slightly to head for it, noticing that two other 
men, one, a huge black soldier clutching machine gun—in 
one hand, swinging it back and forth as if it weighed no 
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more than an M16 rifle—did the same. 

Tucker held his Winchester at high port, heads up, eyes. 
unblinking, fixed upon the clearly visible head and shoulders - 
of a helmeted North Vietnamese soldier standing in a trench 
just ahead. “I’ve got to kill him” The thought came with no 
emotion. It was merely what he was going to do. And very 
soon, too. 

M’Bou took three long-legged strides, dove, hit the water, 
skidded on water and mud, rolled over twice, leapt back up 
and repeated the sequence. Midway across he picked out a 
feature of the terrain that did not belong where it was. It was 
well camouflaged but M’Bou had been visually discarding 
camouflaged objects for as long as he could remember. This - 
one consisted of a small parapet with chopped bushes and 
vines draped over it and it concealed an RPD machine gun 
which at that moment further gave itself away by ripping off 
a too-long burst that missed the three American soldiers at 
which it was aimed. M’Bou took two more of his leaps, dives . 
and rolls and, coming up from the second, drove forward ~ 
with his booted toes, triggering one, two, three short bursts 
from his Thompson gun. - 

Movement erupted in the concealed position. A figure 
leaped up and out of it and for no apparent reason, ran 
straight forward at the leaping, splashing Americans. One of 
them swung his M16 by its black plastic stock and slashed 
the barrel across the North Vietnamese’s face. “Shit!” the 
American thought, “I forgot the fucking bayonet.” Didn’t 
matter, he observed, lurching ahead again. There had been 
an enormous splotch on the center of the other’s uniform 
coat. The slashing blow had ended the surge of adrenalin 
controlling the man’s dying nervous system and which had 
impelled him into his brainless reaction. 

The RPD coughed a four-round burst from the pressure 
exerted by a dying trigger finger and then its gunner fell on 
top of the receiver and the gun muzzle tilted upward. A third 
member of the gun team jumped to his feet and threw his 
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hands over his head. M’Bou shot him dead instantly. 

Daniels reached his chosen goal behind the big machine 
gunner and his assistant, just as tall a man and also black, 
but thinner. They dropped and Daniels did the same, 
sucking in huge lungfuls of air. He closed his eyes and 
realized that he had made it this far, to this wonderful place. 
He was unhurt, not just alive, but not even hurt. He had 
expected to die. 

“Motherfucker. P've been waitin’ the whole war for this.” 
Daniels opened his eyes. The machine gunner spoke matter 
of factly but with delight, like he was accepting an ice-cold 
beer from someone after ending a day’s hot, sweaty work. 
He lay with his legs spread, feet turned outward, cheek 
cuddled against the M60’s stock, right-hand forefinger into 
the trigger housing, left hand clamped on top of the receiver, 
head up, eyes lined along the rear to front sight picture. He 
was as relaxed and calm as if he were on the thousand-inch 
range at Benning. 

He sighed again. “Whole war, whole war. Been waitin’ the 
‘whole war for this. Ohhhhhh man.” The assistant gunner 
had a look of sheer fright on his face but held the linked belt 
of glittering brass 7.62 cartridges up off the ground and 
parallel to it. 

Daniels had the strange thought that if he could get a 
- picture of this it would be perfect for an Army recruiting 
poster. But he didn’t try to reach the cameras which he had 
flipped over his back to free him for his dash across the 
’ paddy. He didn’t move. He did let his eyes drift along the 
machine gun’s line of sight and he did not believe what he 
saw. The sight was beyond simple human ability to compre- 
hend. 

They were lying in a slightly sunken old road as he had 
guessed on the way over. Directly ahead, there was a slot cut 
into the road embankment. The slot was the end of a trench, 
perhaps four, maybe four and a half feet deep, three wide. In 
it, in perfect alignment for as far as his eyes could see clearly, 
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stood North Vietnamese soldiers, not shoulder to shoulder, 
but not much further apart than that. Nearest to Daniels and 
his companions was an RPD machine gun horizontal to 
them. Its gunner was firing slowly and steadily toward the 
bank from which they had left. Not at their position but at 
what had been to their left then. 

“They're still in a firefight with First and Second platoons” 
Daniels reasoned. Then, Daniels could see, came another 
rifleman and another and another and beyond them another 
RPD, on down the line. 

Daniels knew what the machine gunner meant. They were 
looking directly down the enemy’s front line trench. It was as 
perfect as if this were a war movie scene. “And,” thought ~ 
Daniels, “I'll never be able to write this. No one back on the 
desk will ever believe it. No one.” He wanted to take a 
picture but he wanted even more not to arouse any attention 
by moving. He did not know if the North Vietnamese had | 
seen them arrive or if they were ignoring the three of them as 
being inconsequential. Didn’t much matter. 

The machine gunner squeezed the trigger. The line of 
North Vietnamese soldiers seemed to disappear in clusters, 
each being further than the last. The gunner fired longer 
bursts than normal but not long enough to cause a possible 
jam. Each burst dropped another cluster of men. One linked 
belt vanished into the receiver well. The assistant gunner fed 
in another. It jerked forward, stopped, jerked forward again, 
in sections about a foot long each. Expended cartridges 
rained down, pattering on Daniels’ helmet and back. An- 
other belt followed the second but the gunner sent only a 
brief spatter of bullets. There were no more targets, not any 
upright ones at least. 

He turned his head toward Daniels, “Got a cigarette?” 
Daniels handed him one and the huge black man tucked it 
behind his right ear. “Save it for a little later. Now? he said, 
“here’s what we're going to do. I'm going to stay here and 
give cover if it’s needed. Henry, there, he’s going to go a- 
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runnin’ down that trench and shoot people. Some of ’em 
might not be dead like they should be. Can’t have that. 
Could fuck everything up. OP Henry, he'll shoot the first 
one. You got that pistol, there, and you shoot the next one. 
Y'all just run along through that trench” He looked at 
Daniels speculatively. “Now, you take care. Hear? We been 
real lucky and this’s been real nice. No sense in anyone 
gettin’ hurt now. Might get hurt later. Not now. Too good 
now.’ He spoke calmly. Matter of fact, as though he were 
explaining a simple problem to a child who might not be 
able to quite understand. 

Joe Daniels laughed. He couldn’t help it. He laughed 
~ louder and then even louder and then he stopped himself. 
He was getting hysterical, but this seemed so fucking funny. 
How could it be funny? But it was. He nodded and said, 
“Sure. Gotcha. Hey, what’s your name, anyhow?” 

The other man got.a strange look on his face and finally 
said, slowly, “My name is George Washington Hamilton? 
He glared at Daniels as if he were waiting for a smart 
remark. That was the furthest thing from Daniels’ consider- 


ation. Feeling foolish, as if he were posturing in some sort of . 


make believe, Daniels drew the Browning 9mm from its 
holster, pulled the action halfway back to ensure that it was 
loaded and then let it dangle from his right hand, finger off 
the trigger. Henry, the assistant gunner, was preparing to 
move off on all fours down the trench line. Crouched, 
Daniels followed. When they got into the trench, Henry 
stood up, fired a .45 bullet into the first body and began to 
stumble forward. Daniels didn’t want to do it, but he shot the 
second prone, twisted body through the back. They started 
off at a crouching half trot. Firing. 
Tucker reached the far bank out of breath, tried to take a 
deep one and sucked up a mouthful of foul, slimy paddy 
water. He coughed and spat it out, choking but trying to 
crawl up the slightly sloping embankment. Couldn't. Too 
mud slick. He reached his left hand upward, clutching, face 
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buried into the mud. He felt thick grass and wrapped his 
fingers into it, tightening as firmly as his clamped fist could 
muster. He planted his boot soles into the mud, waited one 
moment, and then heaved upward, bringing the shotgun up 
and over his head. Surging momentum brought him chest 
flat onto a trench parapet and he stared into the eyes of a 
startled North Vietnamese rifleman. “Missed that Goddamn 
gunner I was heading for, he thought ‘bitterly and then 
forgot about it and hoped the gun muzzle was pointed: 
somewhere near the head just a foot or so away. He pulled. 
_ the trigger. It was. The head disappeared and there stood, 
briefly, a trunk with an enormous fountain of blood erupting 
from it. Tucker felt sick. He’d never seen Snyshing like that, 
not this close, anyhow. 

The muzzle blast had partially deafened him but he still 
heard, dimly, the racketing roar of a machine gun. Even his - 
diminished hearing told him it was an M60 and-he felt clods 
of earth hitting him in the face and he thought, “Fuck. That’s 
our gun,’ let go and dropped back down into the paddy, 
floundering off to his right. Hopefully, that’s where the rest 
of the platoon was. What was left of it. He could see out of 
his peripheral vision at least three green figures floating in 
the paddy water and two or three more thrashing around in 
it. 

Sgt. Maj. Basil Winkowski had not meant to be in this 
place at this time. He had only meant to slip over and check 
on that young second lieutenant in charge of Third Platoon. 
The order to charge had not really surprised him. He had 
concluded that that was exactly what must be done and he 
was about to crawl back and so advise the battalion com- 
mander and the Alpha Company CO when the order came. 
So he had just accompanied the platoon in its rush. He was 
forty-five years old and he felt it but he got to the far bank 
along with the rest who made it there and he now knew 
exactly what he must do. He did not want to die. He had 
only a little more than a year until retirement on thirty. But 
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this was the place and the time to act and those seldom came 
together precisely and then they did not last long. This little 
bunch of men had done their job. They held this little plot of 
ground. Winkowski was old enough a soldier to know very 
well that although they had been sent here for that purpose, 
no one who had done the sending had actually believed it 
would work. It had only been a gesture. But it had worked. 
For now. 

- Sgt. Maj. Basil Winkowski stood up on the trench parapet 
‘in open view of several hundred American and North 
Vietnamese soldiers, his back to the enemy. He took off his 
helmet. and pitched it to the ground, doubled his fists and 
began to raise them above his head and lower them to his 
shoulders in quick gestures: the hand signal to assemble on 
him. He yelled in his old parade ground gravel-throated 
bellow, “It's OK! Come on! Get yore ass over here! It’s OK. 
Move out, Goddamn it! Move out, you fuckers, or you'll get 
me killed!” , 

Winskowski felt a bullet pluck at the rolled-up left sleeve of 
his baggy green tropical fatigue jacket and flicked his arm 
impatiently as though to dislodge a troublesome insect. 
Otherwise he paid no attention to the incoming rounds 
whopping around him. , 

Across the paddy, Capt. Joe Dennison spotted the ser- 
geant major’s bulky figure outlined against a background of 
blue sky, recognized the signal to assemble and instantly 
decided it was the proper, the only, action to be taken at that 
moment. He leapt upright from his kneeling position, 
yelled, “Guns up! Get them guns up! Now! Move!” He 
reached for the RTO transmitter and ordered the First 
Platoon to move ifs machine guns forward. He waited until 
all gun teams of both platoons were at the leading edge of the 
dry ground and ordered, “Riflemen, grenadiers. Put out 
covering fire until the guns are into the water. Then move 
out. Fire and movement! Fire and movement! Fire high. 
Don’t hit the people in front” He waited for a count of ten, 
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then roared, “Guns! Move! Go! Go! Go!” 

Each two-man team obeyed instantly. No one wanted to, 
but neither did anyone hesitate. Yelling, they launched 
forward into the flooded paddy.-Some ran zigzag, others just 
dashed straight forward, trying to reach dry ground ahead as 
fast as possible. 

Dennison waited until the gun teams were a quarter of the 
way into the water. One gunner dropped, yelling in pain but 
maintaining forward movement, sloshing through the mud 
and water, dragging his M60 behind. An assistant gunner 
twelve yards away dropped without a sound and floated face- 
‘down in the water. Silent. The gunner paid no heed, staring 
and pumping, crawling forward. 

Dennison raised his voice again and, voice carrying above 
the racketing roar of weapons from both sides, called, “Let's — 
go! Out! Move out! Now!” A Company and the Black Eagles 
scattered among them rose from the ground and followed the 
gun teams into the paddy. - 

Lt. Col. Ted Miller dropped from his mind whatever 
concern he had held about the ability of this young captain 
to command his company. There had been a decision to 
make instantly. Captain Dennison had made it, instantly, 
whether right or wrong. Miller thought it was right, but 
right or wrong, it had been made without hesitation. And 
that was how decisions had to be made in combat. Miller 
was grateful that he could now concentrate on commanding 
the battalion. He just hoped that Dennison lived through 
this fight. The good ones all too often did not. 

Maj. Frank Metzger felt even more excited than ever, if 
that was possible. He was actually going to take part in an 
infantry advance. The thought that he could possibly get 
killed during it never entered his mind. He ran out into the 
paddy, eager to keep up with the troopers around him. He 
had expected the water and mud to slow him down and it 
did, although not as much as he had anticipated. He felt his 
forward-movement stop. That was funny. He hadn’t meant 
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to stop. He tested his feet against the mud. Firm enough, 
considering. He tried again to surge forward but still 
couldn't. Hey. He felt weak. He felt sweat running down 
inside his jungle uniform jacket, looked down at it. But it 
wasn’t sweat. “Why, they hit me,” he thought, surprised. “But 
I didn’t feel anything.” He had seen many films of men 
getting hit by bullets. They always spun around. Or flipped 
backward. Or doubled over suddenly. But he had just 
Stopped. He was trying to puzzle this all out when the same 
North Vietnamese rifleman who had shot him in the chest 
fired again. The AK47 burst of three shots hit Fat Frank 
Metzger in the forehead. 

An A company trooper saw the major drop, didn’t know 
who he was but did know that he was somebody important. 
Against his will, he stopped and seized the back of the man’s 
jacket, fingers twisted into the collar, lifting. The soldier 
dropped his burden just as quickly as he lifted it. Might have 
been important. Wasn't now. No head above the nose. The 
trooper had a protective paddy bank up ahead to reach. He 
headed for it. 

Falconi, Gordon and Culpepper headed out into the 
paddy in a group but with no need for spoken agreement, 
separated at six- to eight-foot intervals to diminish the 
chance‘of all getting chopped by a single burst. Gordon was 
ahead of the others by a few feet when he felt the impact 
which knocked both legs from under him. He pitched 
forward into the muck and came up spitting out foul water 
and mud. Falconi and Culpepper converged on him, each 
grabbing an arm as they continued forward movement. 
Culpepper felt his right arm go numb and couldn’t hold onto 
the M16. But he still had power in his legs and his left arm 
and continued to drag forward against Gordon’s dead 
weight. 

Falconi had to stop for a moment in his stumbling, 
sloshing, dragging toward the opposite bank when he felt the 
wind knocked out of him. He felt bile rush into his mouth 
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and gagged but gathered strength and continued to drag at 
Gordon’s body. 

They were almost under the embankment now. Only afew 
more feet. Falconi glanced back quickly. They were the last 
in the paddy itself. The last living, anyhow. There were 
several floating figures bobbing back there. And, Falconi 
suddenly realized, they were safe enough where they were. 
They weren’t under the embankment yet, but had reached an 
angle that protected them from enemy fire. He stopped and 
gestured at Culpepper to halt, noticing that the sergeant’s 
Tight arm was dangling. Falconi spotted a slight forward 
curve in the bank over to the left, already occupied by a 
small cluster of troopers and with a medic floundering 
around among them. 

He leaned over and said through clenched teeth, “Looks 
like that’s the aid station, Sarge, such as it is. Let’s get to it?” 
Culpepper nodded and, crouching underneath the protec- 
tion afforded by the embankment, dragged Gordon toward 
the others. . 

“Both legs. Broke, I think.” Gordon leaned against the 
bank, its rim just overhead. His mouth was still coated with 
mud and he kept trying to spit it out but he couldn’t muster 
enough saliva. Culpepper fumbled out a canteen from its 
pouch and put it to Gordon’s mouth. “Yeah. I took one 
through the right forearm. Don’t think it’s much but I sure 
.as ‘shit can’t use the arm.” Falconi, knelt, waist deep in the 
water, holding Gordon’s head forward, helping him drink. 
“['ve got one through the gut. Left side. Pain’s starting to get 
to me.” He drew a breath. “All that spreading out didn’t help 
much, did it? Got all three of us.” He looked at the medic . 
tending wounded cavalrymen: “He’s going to be busy for a 
while. We better tend to each other as best we can until he 
can get to us. Got to get out of this fucking water. Sounds 
like those guys are getting the North Vietnamese fire sup- 
pressed, a little at least. Dry ground topside when we can get 
up there:: Fucking water’s probably got every scratch in- 
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fected, let alone these Goddamn holes. I hope those medics 
got plenty of wound powder. We're going to need about a ton 
of it” 

Culpepper nodded. “Maybe when this thing gets sorted 
out some, we can find that swabbie of ours. Meanwhile, like 
you say, Major, let’s get at one another. Not anes else we 

“can do.” 
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Chapter XII 


Their captured trench composed an oval shape about 150. 
yards wide and 100 deep. Capt. Joe Dennison and Lt. Col. 
Ted Miller crouched with their respective command groups 
in the center of the oval’s leading side. This section was 
about 6 feet deep and so long as one moved bent over, it was 
safe—except for impacting 82mm mortar rounds, none of 
which had yet lit directly in the trench. The wisdom of 
keeping well below the parapet had been impressed upon 
Dennison when he briefly took a peep over it and an AK47 
bullet ripped the steel helmet from his head. The slug passed 
through the space above the top of his skull and the bottom 
of the pot itself, splintering the helmet liner. However, the 
pot was still wearable and undamaged for the purpose which 
it was intended: protection from shrapnel. 

Five hundred yards ahead, across an open field broken 
only by occasional clumps of bushes, a North Vietnamese 
battalion waited, concealed and well protected in an old - 
bunker system. 

Over on the left front, the raised graves of an ancient 
Vietnamese cemetery dotted the terrain. On the right, scrub 
jungle obscured vision. 

Not all the Vietnamese were hidden in bunkers. Firefights 
had revealed a sizable number of them concealed in the 
jungle foliage, more over on the left flank beyond the 
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ceimetery and forward of it, and others positioned in the 
palm grove and bamboo thicket which A company had left 
behind. 

They were surrounded. And it was raining. 

Bullets split the air above and some threw up splotches of 
sandy mud when they hit the ground. Occasional mortar 
rounds burst upon impact but did little damage as the wet 
earth absorbed much of both the explosion and the shrapnel. 
Overhead, going the other way, U.S. 105 and 155mm 
artillery. shells rushed, making the distinctive sound of a 
speeding tractor-trailer truck passing a compact car. The 
Cavalrymen fired their rifles and machine guns infrequently 
and only when they thought they had a good target. They 
were desperately short of both 5.56 and 7.62mm ammuni- 
tion for rifles and machine guns. M79 grenadiers had split - 
among themselves their 40mm rifled grenades and none had 
more than twelve. They would save them for the next North 
Vietnamese attack which they had been expecting momen- 
tarily for a couple of hours now. Rifle and machine gun 
ammo had been stripped from the dead and badly wounded 
and distributed among those able to function. 

The narrow, left part of the oval had been established as a 
morgue and hospital. HM 1!/C Bob Price and an Army 
medic named Tommy Coll foundered over dead and dying, 
sorting out who was beyond treatment, who needed it badly 
and who could wait. , 

When a man died, his body was dragged to the far left 
curve of the oval and dropped among the other dead, some 
of whom were stretched out stiff from rigor mortis. Others 
relaxed into heaps of shapeless clothing, either beyond 
period of rigor or not yet into it. 

Everyone—dead, wounded or unhurt—was coated with 
the mixture of sand and clay which composed the soil of this 
place. It clogged weapon actions, cloyed up mouths, irritated 


eyes, gritted against teeth. 
A cluster of huts afforded some protection for ie trench 
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area of miserable wounded and uncaring dead. Most of the 
baked clay and stone structures stood no more than four feet 
above ground, the rest blasted away by artillery, mortar and 
even small arms fire. Almost none retained their thatched 
roofs except, incongruously, the largest of all, a former rice 
storage warehouse some fifty feet long and fifteen wide. This 
was partly because, as rice was all-important to Vietnamese 
peasants, it had a heavy-beamed, high-pitched overhead 
structure with thatching five times thicker than that placed 
on living quarters; and partly because North Vietnamese 
mortar observers employed it as an aiming reference and so 
far as possible dropped the rounds they directed a few yards 
away in order not to lose it as a landmark. : 

The Perkins boys had occupied either end of the roof since 
crossing the flooded paddy. Now they huddled at its center, 
heads well below the peak. oe 

“Ain’t no end to them bastards, is there, Andy?” 

“Shore ain’t. Ah’ve fahred thirty-seven rounds so far and 
ah know ah ain’t missed more than five, six. All ya gotta do 
is aim at the center of them bunker slits and look for 
somethin’ lighter than the background. Every tahm you fahr, 
a face disappears but it ain’t no tahm at tall fore ‘nother one’s 
there.” . 

“You got that raht. Perfect range. Ah figger five hundred 
yards. Cain’t miss. But ah figger we gonna run outa shells 
before they run outa people” 

“Cain’t see now, nohow. Gotta wait for the rain to slack off 
some. What you figger we should do?” 

“Me? Why ah’m gonna build me a fahr down inside theis 
here buildin’. It’s gonna be dark soon. Ain’t no windows in 
this thing. They won't be able to see anything even if they get 
up right close. Which they ain’t. Ah figger they gonna hole 
up during the night. Just like we're goin’ to. They ain’t 
stupid. They know these Cavalry folks are gonna have a tight — 
perimeter and they ain’t even as good at night stuff as these 
here Regular Army folks. Their radio communications gear 
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ain’t worth a shit. Saw that up in the Ia Drang” 

“Hey! Good warm fahr. Now you’ re talkin’ sense. No use 
bein’ wet and miserable when you ain’t got to. Plenty of old 
broke up wood in there too. Now if ah was still with the 
company, ah wouldn’t mind doin’ our perimeter thing to- 
night. But we ain’t. We're working for these here Eagles folks . 
and ah ain’t seen none o’ them for a long time now. Guess 
they’re all busy doin’ other things. We’re our own boss now, 
you might say” 

They slipped to the roofs rear edge. Andrew Johnson 
Perkins handed his ’03 rifle to his brother, eased his legs over 
the edge and dropped to the ground. Alvin York Perkins 
handed the two rifles down and followed. The hut’s door 
stood ajar; they slipped inside and closed it. Perfect. Andy 
Perkins searched for his waterproof match container full of 
_ old-fashioned Kitchen Torches. 


Maj. Robert Falconi lay stretched out against the inner 
sloping side of the trench only vaguely aware of the bullet 
hole through his left side. The Navy medic had given him 
thus far four injections of morphine and bandaged him 
tightly after dusting the wound heavily with an anti-infection 
powder. He felt distant, aloof from the scene as though we 
were floating above it, observing. He hated the feeling, had 
never before felt functionless during a fight. Never in his life. 
He wondered if he were going to die. Probably not if they 
somehow managed to extricate themselves from this situa- 
tion. Need a little E and E now, he thought. Little escape 
and evasion. Not likely. He felt like giggling and started to 
but caught himself up when Top Gordon looked at him in 
concern. Then his drugged thoughts turned gloomy. Proba- 
bly would die. Certain to if they didn’t get out of here 
someday soon. He wondered how long it would take for 
infection or maybe even peritonitis to set in. 

“Thirsty, awful thirsty,’ he whispered to Gordon. The Top 
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looked inquiringly at Price, who shook his head. Gordon 
was glad he did. Gordon wanted badly to make the major 
more comfortable but you didn’t give a gutshot man water. 
Not if he had any hope of surviving. The medic’s gesture 
indicated there was still hope. That was good. Gordon had 
taken off his jacket, folded it and arranged it as a pillow for 
Falconi. He adjusted Falconi’s head in a futile effort to ease 
his discomfort. At least, he thought, the major’s not lying in 
the mud. They had ripped open a C ration case and 
flattened it out for Falconi to lie on. It wasn’t much, but it 
was something. ; ; 

Gordon’s movements were restricted to his arms and 
torso. He could feel nothing below the waist because of the 
morphine shots he had been given by Price. Both thigh bones 
were broken and he knew he was out of this fight. But at 
least the pain was no more than a numbness and he figured 
he would be OK once the legs were properly set and cleaned 
in a hospital. He was confident that he would get to a 
hospital. He didn’t know exactly what inspired this sense of 
well-being. There certainly was nothing to justify it. But that 
was the way he felt and he accepted it. 

Calvin Culpepper lay stomach-down on the forward slope 
of the trench. His right arm was bare, the jacket sleeve 
having been cut away by Price in order to facilitate the heavy 
layer of bandages that wrapped it from armpit to wrist. But 
Culpepper was still master of his left hand and left arm. He 
held in that hand a .45 Colt automatic, hand and pistol 
resting on the chest of a dead North - Vietnamese soldier 
which Culpepper had shoved up as a parapet. 

The sergeant first class peered over the body. He could see 
only a few yards into the darkening twilight and rain but he 
stared as if through willpower he could penetrate the gloom. 
Culpepper served as the only security for this sixty-foot — 
section of trench which held the forms of thirty-five other 
wounded men. He had refused any painkiller because he 
knew he had a long night ahead. A very long one. 
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“You know, it’s funny, Joe,’ Lt. Col. Ted Miller remarked 
casually to Capt. Joe Dennison, “but I’ve never commanded 
a company in combat. I was a green ass second lieutenant 
platoon leader in Korea” He corrected himself. “Green ass 
for two weeks, that is. You got to be an old-timer quick in 
Korea. In the 187th Regimental Combat Team, you did. 
Old Westy commanded that too, you know. Imagine that! 
Westmoreland handling a regiment. Hard to figure him in 
charge of this whole shooting match. Hard for me to figure, 
that-is. I suppose you'd have a difficult time thinking of him 
as doing anything else.” 

' “Yes, sir, I would,’ Dennison said. “I’ve never laid eyes on 
him. In fact the only pictures of him Pve seen were in Time 
and Newsweek.” 

“Well, Joe, he'll be hearing plenty about you. You have 
commanded this company very well. When we get out of 
here, I am going to write letters of commendation on you. I 
don’t know if I can get you a medal or not. But I can ensure 
_ that you will receive recognition as a fine commander of 
troops in the field” 

Dennison wondered if the colonel was serious or just 
bullshitting him to keep his confidence up. He raised his 
eyebrows and said, “When we get out of here, sir?” 

“Certainly, Joe. Bravo company is only in light contact 
with the enemy now and two of its platoons are just waiting 
for first light to lift in here as support. I know we're low on 
ammunition but there’s a load on its way now: He held up a 
hand to stop Dennison from interrupting as the captain was 
about to do. “I know. The rain and dark. Worry not about 
that, my boy. [ve been on the Battalion horn to Woody 
Thomas, my personal command chopper jockey. He’s com- 
ing in with a Huey stuffed to the overhead with ammo and 
grenades. And he'll get here. I advised him that it would be a 
one-way trip and that if he tried it, it would be against my 
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orders” Miller grinned. “He just gave me a lot of bad ~ 
language. Woody’s quite a character. I don’t think he likes 
me very much. But he has an overwhelming sense of 
obligation to the people with whom he fights and even more 
so to those that depend upon him. That will prevent his ever 
reaching high rank, I’m afraid. But whoever said that a sense 
of responsibility and courage in combat ever meant a 
guarantee toward achieving that status?” 

“Excuse me, sir, P've got to go out and check the line.” He 
felt silly, foolish, using formality in this situation. But what 
the hell did you say when a colonel was talking and you had 
something to do? 

“Sure, Captain. I figured it was about time. See you when 
you get back. PW ery and raise Woody /and:give hinythe bess 
fix I can on our specific location. 


Joe Daniels slid down the side of the trench, nodded at 
Top Gordon and crawled up beside Calvin Culpepper. 
“Howdy, Sarge. What’s doin’?” Culpepper recognized the 
newsman’s voice and, continuing his vain attempts to pierce 
the rain and growing gloom, answered, “I thought you're the 
one supposed to know what's new.” 

“I don’t know anything except that Captain Dennison told 
me to get over here and help out with the security in this part 
of the trench tonight. First time I’ve had a direct order from. 
an officer since I was in the Marines. And that was a long 
time ago. Not that it matters much. I’m out of film and my 
notebooks are so soggy I couldn’t make notes worth a shit, 
anyhow. Besides, I won't need many notes to write this 
story —if I ever get to. I got an idea that a whole lot of us 
aren't going to get out of this place.” 

“You could be right.” Culpepper’s response was noncom- 
mittal, merely an observation confirming the obvious. “You 
get any idea over at the CP what people we've got left?” 

“That I do have. I heard the captain telling Colonel Miller 
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that there’s fifty-six KIA and seventy to eighty here” He 
gestured at the sprawled figures of men on either side of 
them injured too badly to move. “I think that means we've 
got about seventy, maybe fewer, guys up and moving. That 
ain’t so good. And I know for sure that everyone's low on 
ammo. They’ve collected all of it from the people who don’t 
need it and split it up.’ 

Both stopped talking. There was nothing else meaningful 
to say. Each considered himself for all practical purposes 
dead. When men come to realize that and accept it, they do 
not comment about or speculate what might happen or make 
useless conversation. 

Finally Daniels asked, “You want me here or somewhere 

-else?” 

Culpepper considered. “Don’t make much difference. If 
they attack, we can put out more firepower together. But if 
we're spread out we can defend a larger area each and there's 
less chance of both getting waxed at once.” He shrugged. 
“Just as well move down twenty yards or so, near the curve. 
Those hillbilly brothers are in that old grain storage house 
on my left front. You move on beyond that and we'll have 
this whole section of trench covered best we can. I doubt 
theyll let anybody sneak by them without either killin’ them 
quiet or if there’s too many to do that, makin’ enough racket 
to let us know what's happenin’. They got a little fire going in 
there. Can't see it from the outside, but makes the interior 
nice and dry. If anything happens they'll get wasted first but 
they'll be dry and comfortable. I was in there with ’em for 
about half an hour. Felt good to get dry. But I kept gettin’ 
sleepy. If nothin’ else, the rain won’t let me do that. I don’t 
think those bastards need sleep. Must not be a requirement 
where they come from.” Culpepper knew he was rambling 
and shut up. Daniels slapped him on the back and moved 
off. 

The correspondent found a notch carved into the trench 
wall near the point where it curved before reaching the 
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flooded paddy. Daniels remembered his journey across it 
and considered in wonder that it had been only this morn- 
ing. Seemed like they had been here forever. Like Culpep- 
per, he was tired beyond belief but although the air was 
warm and humid, the falling rain caused more than enough 
discomfort to prevent sleep. Besides, Daniels thought, there 
was a strong possibility that a very long sleep might well be 
close. Water from the rain-soaked helmet camouflage cover 
‘gathered at the forward edge of the steel pot and dripped 
constantly onto his nose. From there it dripped further on to 
the sandy mud beneath his chin. He wiped his nose and chin 
for perhaps the ten thousandth time. Miserable. Going to 
die miserable. 

Something disturbed his soliloquy. Shit, he had been 
almost dozing off. Daniels shook his head to clear it. Hear 
something. Louder. 

He took off his helmet to facilitate hearing. It was a 
familiar sound but peculiar for all that. Something like a 
helicopter approaching from a distance. But not quite right. 
Besides, a chopper did not, could not, fly in this weather. 
The sound became louder. It was, must be, a chopper and it 
sounded strange because the rotor blades were thrashing 
rain as well as air. It was closing fast and gunfire started to 
follow it. Daniels could see tracers curving upward, track- 
ing, seeking to intercept the aircraft. The firing— Daniels 
could identify heavy caliber now: Chinese or Soviet 12.7mm 
weapons, their version of the .50-caliber. It drowned out all 
other sound, overwhelming for a short time even the chop- 
per’s engine and blade noise. 

Then the aircraft leaped out of the concealing. darkness, 
blacker than the night, with dull gleams from plexiglass 
windows. Daniels could see dozens of tracers converging on 
the ship, which was directly above him. He stared at the 
sight, hypnotized. Then he heard a terrific cracking sound, 
as if something with enormous strength had broken a thick 
tree trunk with one snap of the hands. The chopper hurtled 
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on a few yards through forward momentum and smashed 
into the flooded paddy. 

Daniels left the trench and crawled as fast as his arms and 
legs could ‘propel him toward the crash site. He plunged 
without hesitation into the paddy. The North Vietnamese 
guns fell silent. The correspondent heard one of the helicop- 
ter’s sliding doors slam open. 

“Hey! Over here! American!” There was no direct re- 
sponse, but he heard curses and three plops, then a fourth, 
as men dropped from the chopper deck into the paddy. 

One of the figures struggled through water toward the 
sound of his voice. “Who the hell are you? I’m Woody 
Thomas, the Colonel’s command pilot. Got a load of ammu- 
nition and grenades back there. Colonel said they needed 
tem real bad here. He’s a mean sonofabitch but he don’t 
bullshit. You need this shit, you got it. He sure as hell was 
right about this bein’ a one-way trip. No shit about that” 

Daniels listened in disbelief. “Are you guys OK? Some- 
body hed to get hurt in that thing” 

“Not really. Doorgunner thinks he’s got a broken ankle. I 
checked on the radio soon as we hit. Checked quick! What 
the fuck do we do now? Where's the colonel?” 

- Daniels motioned, although he doubted the pilot could see 
it. “Over behind me. Don’t worry about him. You probably 
won't see him tonight. He and the company and the FO are 
busy directing in that artillery you hear” A roar of explosions 
about fifty yards distant served to illustrate his words. 
Another whistling sound howled overhead, followed by a 
crump which shook the earth slightly. 

Daniels heard the rustle of clothing moving against mud 
behind him and called over his shoulder, “Ammo. The 
chopper brought in ammo and grenades.” There was no 
answer but shadows left the dry ground behind and swished 
through the paddy water. A company grunts started unload- 
ing the helicopter of its cargo—handing out wooden crates 
bucket-brigade fashion. It was done quickly and efficiently 
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and with no spoken order. 

The five men suddenly were alone as the troopers moved 
off carrying, dragging, pushing ammunition crates for distri- 
bution among the survivors. It would be enough, Daniels 
thought, to ward off being overrun for the time being. 

“What now?” Capt. Woody Thomas seemed to accept 

_Daniels as an adequate source of direction. The only source. 

Daniels thought for a moment and said, “I guess you just 
as well come with me and help furnish security ue the 
hospital’ 

“Hospital?” 

“Yeah. A fifty-yard hunk of trench. Old Gook trench. 
There's just a guy with only one good arm there now. You 
guys got weapons?” 

They did. Thomas and his co-pilot had instinctively 
dragged out their M16s and the gunner and crew chief had - 

_ wrenched their M60s from the bunji cord arrangements 
which suspended them. Doing so was routine to them. they. 
had been shot down three times before. 

“Goddamn, this is miserable.” Thomas spoke in a whisper 
to the correspondent. “How’s a guy get dry around here?” 

Daniels thought about directing the chopper crew to the 
grain storage hutch where the Perkins boys probably reigned 
toasty dry, decided against it. Misery shared was misery 
made more endurable. Besides, no sense taking any chance 
of causing confusion in the dark. Furthermore, the compan- 
ionship of two M60s and two M16s reinforced what little 
confidence he held in a future. - 

“We wait for the sun to come up,’ he replied, “if it ever 
does.” 

The chopper pilot groaned. “It’s going to be a long night. 
A loocoong night.” 

Daniels answered with the three words that were already 
becoming and would remain the one enduring comment on 
the Vietnam War. One. that transcended all the millions 
upon millions of other words written or spoken about the. 
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conflict. Sardonic but not bitter. An utterance of empathy 
but not sympathy. Just the thing that said it all. 
“Sorry about that.” 


- Dawn edged in slowly, held back by a heavy, low cloud 
cover which produced a chilly drizzle to replace the pound- 
ing, monsoonlike rain of the night. At first the dark became 
merely a slightly less impenetrable black envelope. Imper- 
ceptibly, objects began to take form: discarded helmets, 
abandoned weapons either too clogged with sand to operate 
or unneeded by their dead former owners; silhouettes of the 
wrecked .huts—and one as yet. untouched grain storage 
warehouse. The Perkins boys already perched atop it. 
Out ahead, the field separating American trench from 
North Vietnamese bunker system held heaps of clothing 
which obscured the shapes of the bodies in them, Americans 
vaguely identifiable by their dark green jungle uniform 
jackets and trousers and PAVN by their tan shirts and baggy 


ts. 

US. artillery rounds fell directly on the bunker system 
now, although they did no damage to the inhabitants, secure 
beneath four to six feet of log-supported earth. For most of 
the night it had dropped in a ringed curtain of fire around 
the oval trench only fifty feet away in a desperate effort to 
stop North Vietnamese infiltrators short of their destination. 
It had worked, too, until five miles back an American 
105mm gun battery crew, mindless, numbed from fatigue 
had somehow jammed incorrectly charged shells into the 
breaches of their three howitzers and dropped a salvo 
directly into the American position. It killed a machine gun 
team and a rifleman with it. The bodies of the gunner and 
his assistant had been horribly mangled, portions of limbs 
and flesh hurled throughout the area. But the rifleman still 
lay with his back against the trench with no visible injury. 
Concussion had simply erased the motor system of his brain 
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and changed a deep sleep into death. 

Some men came awake instantly, raw nerves sensitive to 
the slight change of black night into charcoal gray dawn. 
Others fought to remain asleep and force away for as long as 
possible the certain knowledge of what lay ahead of them this 
day. 

Capt. Joe Dennison tried to will himself into a state of 
clearheaded concentration on the job ahead. “At least,’ he 
thought, “the choppers can make it in here with a reasonable 
chance of getting back out.” A light crackling of his radio 
headset and low muttered voice had told him an hour ago 
that helicopters were then warming up to deliver reinforce- 
ments—two platoons, sixty men from Bravo company. “It 
ain’t much, but itll have to do, he judged. For the radiohad_ | 
also told him that rain still fell heavily on the other side of 
Mang Yang Pass, grounding every other chopper in the 
division. 

Although he had been listening closely for. the sound of 
their approach, it startled him when it came. A quirk of 
atmospherics had masked the roar of engines and thrashing 
of blades until the aircraft were almost directly above. 

A trooper, reacting more quickly than he thought possi- 
ble, yanked a smoke grenade off his webbed belt, checked it 
for color, and popped it. White. A bright, billowing, milk- 
white cloud pushing its way through the gloom. Any other 
color green, red, orange—would have been swallowed up, 
indiscernible to eyes of frightened but determined Huey 
pilots intent on delivering their loads—and getting out. 

And they burst into the clearing, six badly overloaded 
HU-I-D workhorse slicks, with ten armed troopers each, 
burdened with all the weaponry and ammo they could carry 
in a Huey. The book said that no more than eight passengers 
should be transported in a Huey. 

The sixty men leaped out before the skids touched, yelling 
to the accompaniment of a bugle screeching out the ragged, 
raucous notes of the Cavalry charge. An A company rifle- 
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man grinned despite himself and said to his buddy, a 
grenadier, “Fuckin’ Bravo. I remember when they captured 
that thing in the Ia Drang. All they done ever since is blow 
it. OP Charley's awake now. Couldn't nobody sleep through 
that shit” 

The B company troopers fanned out into position amid 
the trees and brush to the trenchline’s right. Lieutenants 
from each platoon sought and found the command post. 

The troopers, even before they began digging in, raised 
weapons and shattered the quiet with muzzle blasts from 
every. weapon delivered at full automatic. An A company 
soldier: yelled, “Yeah! Mad minute! Mad minute! Yeah! 
Yeah! Yeah!” Everyone was firing, up into treetops if visible, 
. toward the general direction of the bunker system, at unseen 

targets beyond the flooded paddy, at anything. Colonel 
Miller forgot himself, drew his .45 Colt, stretched an arm 
over the trench parapet and let loose a magazine. He had 
loaded another and jacked a round into the chamber before 
he caught himself and, embarrassed, looked around to see if 
anyone had been a witness and then reholstered the weapon 
in an effort to retrieve his dignity. Those who had seen him 
pretended they hadn’t. 

Dennison told the young B company officers, “I'm gonna 
attack "em as soon as we get it all together. We're going to 
keep just enough men here to maintain a heavy fire on those 
bunkers over there. The rest are going to move off to the left 
and try to use those raised tombs in that Vietnamese 
graveyard as cover to get in close. You've got brush and tree 
cover in front of you. Slip through it as close in as you can 
get and do the same. Way I see it, we got to dig the bastards 
out of there. Our artillery’s keepin’ ’em penned up inside but 
otherwise it ain’t doin’ shit. Pretty soon they’re gonna start 
droppin 82s in here—they got us registered already —and 
that’s a buncha crap. In time, they could starch all of us and 
not lose a guy. Fuck that. If we got to die in this fucking 
shithole, we're going to die doin’ something.” 
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The lieutenants nodded assent without a word. It didn’t 
requite much military expertise to know what must be done 
if any of them were to survive. It was now beyond an 
abstraction of winning or losing. It was a matter of survival 
and men will fight very hard for that, individually and 
collectively. They crawled off to their men, awaiting the 
signal. ; 


‘Senior Master Sgt. Nguyen Ngoc Loan sat on a folding 
camp stool, chin resting on the palm of his left hand, elbow 
braced against knee. A Vietnamese Bastos cigarette was 
clenched between the first two fingers of his ‘right hand, 
which dangled loosely at his side. He had been silently 
watching Col. Tuyet Anh Phuoc in the bunker they occupied 
with Phuoc’s regimental headquarters. staff as the colonel 
glared out a firing slit through a pair of East German 
binoculars and talked to himself. 

“If the Soviet radios were as good as these German field 
glasses,” the colonel growled, “this battle would be going 
much better. It should have been over now with our victory in 
hand. But I have not been able to reach the other companies 
in this battalion, let alone the other battalions. I send 
runners. Some get through. Some do not. Some return. 
Some do not. It is frustrating. Frustrating” 

Loan had been listening to the self-directed conversation 
for as long as he could stand. He interrupted. “Their assault 
wiped out more than a platoon of our’—he almost said 
“your”—“troops, Colonel. Their firepower is very heavy. 
They are very well dug in at our old trench system in the 
village. The men have made four very brave attacks upon 
them and they have counterattacked us, also unsuccessfully. 
At this moment, it is a stalemate. What is your plan?” 

Colonel Phuoc placed the field glasses on the earthen 
parapet in front of him and turned his head to glare at Loan. 
“I do not need a sergeant/guide to tell me that a stalemate 
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exists at this moment. Nor do I need to explain my plan of 
battle to you, or to anyone else. As for the platoon, that is 
what platoons are for. I did the same thing when I was a 
private soldier often enough. I would not ask my men to do 
anything I have not done myself, Sergeant. But since you 
ask, I am happy to describe my plan to you. To begin with, 
my assaults were merely probing measures to determine 
enemy strength in numbers as well as their physical courage 
and stamina. They are weak in numbers. Not even a full 
Western infantry company—no mortar section. But I will 
confess that their courage and ability does surprise me. They 
come very close to matching that of the French paras and 
Foreign Legion, the-only French troops worth consideration. 
That is good. Our victory will be a most significant achieve- 
ment, much more so than if it were over second-rate troops. 
These are obviously their best, or very close to it. 

“My plan now is to let them come to us. This bunker 
system will permit us to inflict heavy casualties upon them if 
they attack. And attack they must. I am certain that their 
commander knows that. He must know that we badly 
outnumber him and probably suspects that we have other 
battalions at our disposal. And he cannot know that thus far 
we have been unable to bring them in. He is in a desperate 
situation and I will have him and his unit. I confess that it 
will require more patience than I like, but patience. is 
sometimes necessary.” 

The colonel smiled one of his rare smiles, “Besides, all 
Westerners know that we Orientals are stoics. I imagine my 
opponent would be quite surprised if he knew how impatient 
I am to finish this” 

Loan nodded but made no comment. He knew the colonel 
was tactically correct. Not very imaginative but sound 
doctrine. He did not like Phuoc’s offhand dismissal of the 
loss of more than a platoon of excellent soldiers. Loan 
considered that as not only insensitive but a senseless lack of 
consideration for his men, an attitude that soldiers quickly 
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picked up and one that reduced unit efficiency — morale, the 
. Westerners called it. 

Loan was not quire sure how the Americans had achieved 
their initial success. They had been lucky, he knew, in 
choosing the one weak spot in the North Vietnamese line. 
But the sudden collapse of the main trench puzzled him. He 
guessed, correctly, that the Americans had managed to 
accomplish an enfilade. But he had no way of knowing about 
a lone M60 machine gun team manned by two Black 
gunners and watched by an American correspondent. 

Yes, the colonel was correct in his plan to let the Ameri- 
cans ‘shatter themselves on the bunker system. They did 
indeed have to maintain momentum. But why had Phuoc 
launched his three brainless attacks upon them, suffering 
needless losses? Despite the belief by Westerners— unread. 
Westerners at any rate—that all Orientals favored mass 
suicide attack as a legitimate military policy because of the 
ready availability of Asian manpower, Loan knew that 
thousands of years of history proved otherwise. The Asian - 
military mindset was of a deft and subtle nature, rather than 
one of overwhelming force. Employment of a rapier, not a 
bludgeon. 

The ambush of Group Mobile 100 on Rte. 9 was the 
Vietnamese way of war, not Dien Bien Phu. And even at 
Dien Bien Phu, the sacrifice had been perfectly planned 
strategy. The thousands of men thrown into the initial—and 
unsuccessful— assaults had been coolies, untrained masses 
who had first carried on their backs the tools and weapons of 
siege, then, of no further use, had been discarded as mere 
targets for the French to expend their ammunition upon. 

Loan did agree firmly with Phuoc on one matter. This was 
the time for patience. Let the Americans set the tone for the 

“ moment—or at least let them think they did. Battalion 1 of 
Regiment 325-C may have suffered unnecessary losses but it 
still heavily outnumbered the enemy. And during his few, 
cautious ventures out the back bunker entrance, he had 
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observed the sky. It was going to rain. And to a Vietnamese 
army in battle against Westerners, rain was an ally. Some- 
times one that provided the key to victory. 


Ernie Holloran heard the order in disbelief. It was unac- 
ceptable. He was not a member of this unit and no one in it 
had the authority to command him to do something that was 
beyond human capacity to understand. His mind felt like it 
was caught in the center of a white-hot fire that sent impulses 
throughout his nervous system. He had to, was going to do 
something. 

Because this was not right. He wasn’t part of this straight- 
leg unit. And that captain had no right to order Aim to go out 
with the rest of them onto that open ground. He was part of 
the Black Eagles. Besides that, he was Special Forces and you 
did not waste people with Ais training and Ais education in 
suicide charges across open ground against bunker systems. 
He was a specialist, an expert on counter-insurgency warfare. 
They were precious assets, not to be expended lightly. 
Everybody who was anybody knew that. , 

He’d thought that certainly Major Falconi would under- 
stand and he had patiently tried to explain his position. But 
Falconi hadn’t even seemed interested. Seemed a little cross, 
even. Maybe he was worried about being hit in the stomach 
and maybe his mind was clouded with morphine shots. That 
must be it. d 

And he had not at all liked the attitude of those two cruds 
Gordon and Culpepper. The first sergeant had said some- 
thing to him that bordered on being contemptuous. He 
didn’t remember exactly what it was, but he didn’t like it and 
he’d show that snotnose son of a bitch when he got his 
commission. And that nigger sergeant. He'd heard his dad 
talk about uppity niggers back in Newark. Now he knew 
what that meant. 

No one understood, and he felt helpless in the face of all 
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this carrying-on around him with no one paying any atten- 
tion. Something had to be done. He had to do something. 

And suddenly he knew what it was. Just exactly what. He 
would explain it later when he could find more reasonable" 
people. They would understand. 


Pfc. Bill Grimes of Third Platoon, Alpha company, Sec-_ 
ond Battalion, Seventh Cavalry, had never been so tired in 
all his life. He’d been raised on a Georgia sharecropper’s 
farm and had picked a lot of cotton and he'd been plenty 
tired plenty of times doing éhat. But pickin’ cotton was as 
easy and pleasant as: jackin’ off compared to these ‘past 
twenty hours.. Now there was a long way to go.- The 
lieutenant needn't have bothered to explain about using 
those old raised graves as cover. He'd spotted thern long ago 
and had figured that out by himself. 

He was bone-tired but he was as ready to go as he ever 
would be and he wished to hell they'd give the fuckin’ order 
and get it over with. He glanced to his left at his buddy, 
Marshal Davis. Marshal looked as beat as he. felt, what with 
red-rimmed eyes and face pale beneath the Vietnam ‘sun- 
burn. Grimes snickered to himself. At least hed never be 
pale. As he waited for the inevitable command, he wondered 
how the hell it had ever come about that his best friend in the 
Army would turn out to be a Mississippi redneck. The 
thought amused him. Grimes turned his head the other way 
to check the guy on his right. Never seen him before. The 
thought, “He looks kind of funny” had just crossed his mind 
when the guy did something funny. He stood up. 


Ernie Holloran just jumped to his feet. He made a perfect 
about-face, bent over slowly and carefully laid down his rifle, 
making sure the action side was up to keep it out of the sand. 
And then he started running. The. first step came with some 
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difficulty, but after that it was easy. Long, graceful strides. 
He'd been a distance runner in high school. It had served 
him well in basic and further training and it would now. He 
felt like he was floating across the ground. 

His gesture achieved something that would have been 

‘otherwise impossible: it imposed perfect silence upon the 
place. There had been some desultory firing and an occa- 
sional incoming mortar round along with the artillery shells 
crumping in the distance. North Vietnamese mortarmen 
and American artillery crews had at this moment coinciden- 
tally been breaking out fresh rounds. But all other move- 
ment, American as well as enemy, was brought to an abrupt 
halt by the sight of a person standing upright in clear view. 
Those who weren’t in a position to see clearly stopped what 
they were doing because the others did, causing a toppling 
domino effect. Dozens of pairs of eyes absorbed the sight of a 
human being standing up, beginning to move and then 
-oreak into a leaping run. No one on either side had ever seen 
anything quite like it before. 

It was like one of those moments when a person is talking 
loudly in order to force his voice above those of many other 
people talking in a crowded room and by coincidence 
everyone else stops talking and the hapless individual finds 
all attention drawn to him. 

And just like those moments, this one lasted only an 
instant. North Vietnamese snipers were not ones to be 
distracted by anything, no matter how bizarre, for very long 
and a fair amount of them had survived mad minute in their 
treetop perches. They were so delighted with the moving 
target they forgot that it was not only unwise but against 
orders to needlessly reveal their positions. They opened fire 
as one. 

The sprinting figure seemed to suddenly exert an even 
greater burst of speed, actually flying for several feet. But 
when it touched ground, it hit all at once, not on its feet. 
The figure was so limp that when it lit it did not bounce or 
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skid. It hit the damp ground with an audible splat and then 
seemed to actually sink into the earth. No one was ever able 
to establish a satisfactory count of how many bullets had hit 
Holloran. An attendant at the morgue in Saigon remarked 
later to a fellow ghoul, however, that; “I ain’t never seen one 
o’ them shot up this bad, not just by bullets. Musta been hit 
a hunnert times. And all of ’em in the back. Back o’ the 
head, back o’ the laigs. Back o’ the ass. Wonder what he done 
wrong?” 


Pfc. Bill Grimes, who had never registered first in an 
achievement score on anything in his life, except the test of 
. survival in a harsh environment, at which he was doing very... 
well at the moment, observed to redneck pal Marshal Davis, 
another mediocre achiever, “Wonder where the hell he 
‘thought he was goin’? They’s all around us, ain't they?” 

“That's what the sarge sez. Maybe he figgered they was 
less o’ them back there. Shore looked like he figgered he had 
important business somewhere else.” 


Andrew Johnson Perkins said with relish, “Ohhhhh-fuck- 
ing-K! Got three of them mothers. Least ah thank ah did. 
Hadda shoot faster than ah like but didn’t want to miss an 
opportunity lak that!” 

“Bet yore sweet ass, brother. Ah popped two fore shore, 
fore shore. Shot at two more but ah ain’t certain o’ them. 
They’s quiet now but might just be hidin’. Can’t see clear 
because o’ them palm leaves. All that shootin’ from the other 
folks, orta keep the rest o’ them snipers’ haids down fore 
awhal. Wonder what got into thet kid? Think he did it a- 
purpose?” 

“Naw. Ah think he lost his nerve. Lak a kid gettin’ buck 
fever when he sees his first deer with a big rack. Just as 
well’ve been runnin’ in circles for all the good it done him. ‘O 
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damn! You don’t run into the briar thicket when the bar’s 
after you. Dumb” : 


Pfc.s Fred Pierce and Leonard Moody displayed even less 
charitable opinions. “Yella motherfucker,’ snarled the 
former. “First in everything in his class, huh. Well, that 
asshole’s last in it now.’ 

“You got that right. But I never thought he’d serve any 
useful purpose. Did that anyhow” , 

“How so?” 

“l'saw Gook snipers droppin’ out of trees like ripe walnuts. 
The prick drew their fire and our guys wasted a bunch of 
them. Those Perkins guys on top of that building must’ve got 
a dozen,” he exaggerated. 


Charles DeGaulle M’Bou sat with his back resting against 
the stone block, four-foot-high oblong wall enclosing the 
ancient grave of a long-forgotten village patriarch, . feet 
outstretched, Thompson submachine gun resting on his lap. 

“I’m glad they built this tomb solidly? he said to Frank 
Tucker. “It has absorbed so far, I would estimate, two 
hundred machine gun bullets. Do you have a cigarette?” 

“You don’t smoke.” Tucker leaned against the wall with his 
left shoulder, half-facing his friend. His Winchester rested 
against it, muzzle upward. Tucker earlier had twice risked 
quick glances around the edge but both ended with bullets 
splatting uncomfortably close to his forehead, kicking debris 
into his eyes. He wasn’t going to try that again for a while. 
- “I used to. When I was an officer in the French army. 
Galois. Very strong they were. I think it made the French 
feel manly to smoke them. It was what one did when one was 
a young French officer. Particularly if one was a Colonial 
officer. You felt as though it madé you more acceptable to 
the French. It didn’t. I dropped the habit when I got into the 
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legion. Couldn’t afford it at first. Didn’t want to bother with 
it later. But I think I will resume. I seriously doubt that lung 
cancer presents a serious threat at the moment” 

Tucker, who had long ago run out of his long, thin cigars, 
produced a package of Pall Malls, offered it; M’Bou took one 
and lit it with the last match from a C ration match book. 

“Frank, here’s our problem as I see it,” he began to explain 
quietly. 

“This excellent little group of your American First Cavalry 
has made two futile and, considering the number of men 
available, rather costly assaults upon that North Vietnamese 
bunker system behind me. Although well planned, exploit- 
ing to best advantage what cover was available, and bravely 
carried out, our people are now pinned down and exhausted. 
The Company Commander, Captain Dennison, simply has 
been trying to keep the enemy off balance and buy time. 
The North Vietnamese commander has been patient, wait- 
ing for the right opportunity to launch a counterattack. A 
final one. At this moment it is a stalemate. This low cloud 
cover and extremely high humidity is preventing relief by air 
cover or reinforcements by helicopter. A relief force cannot 
reach us by foot until dark and by then this fight will have 
ended—in disaster for us.” He took a long drag on the 
cigarette. 

“That's about the way I read it too, Chuck” 

M’Bou smiled slightly. “There you are again, Frank, 
addressing me by the familiar. But never mind. There is a 
North Vietnamese command bunker, Frank. It is located 
about five hundred meters to my left as I sit here, almost at 
the center of the bunker system.-I know where it is and, with 
any luck at all, I can get into it. I have examined more such 
bunkers built by the North Vietnamese than I can possibly 
remember. 

“I am going to kill that bunker, Frank. I—am— ~ going — 
to—eliminate — it — from — this — arth!” 

M’Bou spoke of the bunker system as if it were an animate 
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being rather than a structure of logs and earth. 

Tucker lit two more Pall Malls with his old Zippo which 
had one of his Globe and Anchor emblems welded on it. He 
handed one to M’Bou, smoked for a minute and nodded his 
head. “Sure, Charles, I'll go along with that. I'll head for an 
observation slit and you for the entrance, if you think you 
know where to find it.” ; 

“It is neither necessary nor proper that you accompany me 
on this journey, Frank” 

The stilted, perfect English M’Bou habitually. used, no 
accent, not even an inflection, sounded strange to Tucker’s 
exhausted, clouded mind but he didn’t interrupt. It merely 
occurred to him that this was the first time in a long while 
that he had noticed it. 

“What I want you to do, Frank, is get back to that village 
and trench and first talk to those two strange brothers. The 
rest of these Americans, I have found much to my surprise, 
are very brave men. But those two are killers and that is 
what is required. I want you to tell them to place bullets 
squarely through those firing and observation slits. I know 
those two have located them by now. That specific bunker is 
my only concern. I want no one in there to be able to see 
what I am doing. Because I am going to use these graves as 
cover until I can get sufficiently close to the thing to get 
behind it and locate the entrance. It is absolutely necessary 

‘that it be blinded at least briefly” 
“Only way I’m going to do that, Chuck, is if you wait for 


"me to get back and cover you when you go into it” 


“Agreed. Now do as I say. Be quick about it! But be 
careful! After you talk to the brothers, get to Captain 
Dennison and Colonel Miller. I need not tell you what to say 
to them. Remember. The timing is essential.” 

“OK, Charles. But remember, you wait for me” Tucker 
smoked the cigarette until it burnt his fingers. He flicked the . 
glowing end off with a fingernail and crumpled up the butt 
until it was a tiny wad of paper and a few shreds of tobacco, 
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just as he had learned long ago at Parris Island. _ 

He unbuckled his cartridge belt with its two canteens, 
first-aid packets, ammunition pouches and rolled-up, tied- 
on poncho; then he emptied his pockets of everything but an 
old demolition-kit-issue jackknife; finally, he made sure his 
jungle boots were laced tightly, put five rounds of twelve- 
gauge shells in either jacket pocket, slung the shotgun tightly 
across his back and crawled slowly toward the next grave. He 
would have preferred to have left the shotgun behind to 
facilitate movement but could not bring himself to act 
unarmed. A lifetime of surviving violence through exerting 
superior violence had rendered him incapable of it. 


To Senior Master Sgt. Nguyen Ngoc Loan, the tableau 
evolved like a series of photographs taken by flash, developed 
immediately and printed onto his brain instantly. The gloom 
of the bunker through which movement was discernible only 
as shadowy displacement of darkness by dimness, burst into 
dazzling light when the concealed steel door flew open. Part 
of the glare became obscured by the outline of a human 
torso. A second look told Loan that the intruder was a black 
man, high cheekboned, screaming curses in a peculiar 
language, and the thought flashed into his mind: “Senegal- - 
ese. I wonder where the Americans found him.” He saw the 
small, cylindrical object hit the floor. There was no pop and 
no safety spoon flew away and that told Loan it was a 
concussion grenade and the intruder had already armed it. 
Colonel Phuoc spun around from his standing position just. 
to the left of the observation slit—ricocheting bullets pre- 
vented looking out at it— cursed back at the interloper, drew 
his Tokarev pistol and took two steps forward. “He is a brave 
man, if not a brilliant leader” thought Loan and then the 
simultaneous blasts of a Tokarev. pistol, a Thompson subma- 
chine gun and an exploding grenade blanked out everything 
else. 
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‘Colonel Miller, Captain Dennison and Frank Tucker 
watched M’Bou disappear behind the bunker. The company 
commander and the Marine sergeant TDY to a special 
assignment, argued as if rank did not separate them. “You 
can’t make it back there in time to help” 

“Like hell, I can’t. That’s my friend over there and he’s 
waitin’ for me,” and Tucker prepared to crawl over the trench 
rim and resume his trip despite the virtual impossibility of 
_ completing it. 

Colonel Miller paid no attention to either but tried 
desperately to determine the exact moment for the final 
effort -by the ragged, exhausted remnants of A and B 
companies. He had decided to assume command of this part 
of his battalion at this time. However, he doubted that he 
would be able to tell whether M’Bou had been successful in 
his effort to destroy the bunker, because any sound would be 
muffled by distance. 


And the harsh, rhythmiess but commanding shriek of Ia 
Drang Bugle silenced thought and talk. Its present owner— 
there had been three since the original found it on the corpse 
of a North Vietnamese in the valley—never could explain 
why he did it at that moment. It had been an unquenchable 
urge and he just did. He had intended to sound the riveting, 
ringing notes of the Cavalry Charge, which he knew well 
enough hew to do through much practice. It wasn’t exactly 
that, but it was close enough to reach out and touch and 
force every man to do what he could no longer resist doing: 
Obey the primal instinct to destroy the evil thing over there 
which had been tormenting them forever and would con- 
tinue to punish them until life had left them. They aban- 
doned rational human thought and with mindless, atavistic 
screams, howls and groans, raised and launched themselves 
forward at it to tear it away, to make it leave them alone. Its 
presence was no longer endurable. 
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The major, almost only, flaw of a ‘North Vietnamese 
military force was its virtual inability to commit a purpose- 
‘ful, united act without forceful leadership and absolute 
direction. It was like a suddenly brain-dead reptile; its 
thrashing tail and slashing teeth or fangs might hurt or kill 
but only by accident, not design. 

The Americans; moved staggering and stumbling into 

clear view of the tough, disciplined, well-protected, litde, 
brown-complexioned men against whom they fought and 
these waited for the crisp, unemotional orders which they 
had obeyed with precision thus far. The Soviet radios may 
have been inadequate in reaching distant targets but they 
worked splendidly in maintaining contact, throughout the 
bunker system. However, the orders did not come now. They 
offered resistance but it was aimless, sporadic, uncoordina- 
ted. And the Americans, because they were few in number, 
and were scattered, presented no adequate target for soldiers 
taught to deliver their fire at an area rather than an 
individual. 
Americans fell, some to move no more. But all of them did 
not and these particular Americans knew exactly what to do 
because they had done it before and once learned, further 
practice served only as a road to perfection. : 


Alvin York Perkins saw them moving and growled, “Ah’m 
goin’ down thar, Andy. Those are our folks and ah don’t 
know what these here Blackbirds or whatever they are, is 
goin’ to do, but ah’m goin’ to go over thar.” 

Andrew Johnson Pekins did not reply, but let himself slide 
down the thatched straw roof to its edge. He and his brother 
dropped to the ground together and wordlessly started to run 
forward. They were halfway across the cemetery when a 
dying man known only to even his fellow squad members in 
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Regiment 325-C as Trinh saw them. Like them, he was a 
native of a mountainous region of his homeland and from a 
subculture strange to most of his countrymen: half- 
Montagnard and half-North Vietnamese, from the northern 
reaches of the Annamite Mountain range near Laos. He 
knew he was dying from the half-dozen shards of an 
American hand grenade which exploded inside his bunker. 
And, although he had no orders to fire his AK47 which he 
could shoot so well, he was determined to take at least one of 

- those who had killed him along on the path to the Green 

’ Valley of Forever promised by the village Man of Great 
‘Thoughts. He squeezed the trigger and held it until the gun 
emptied. Then he died. 


Andy Perkins had expected the shock. The loud whops 
impacting the air around him told him that someone had 
him in the sights. But he was still surprised by the tremen- 
dous power of the force which knocked his left leg from 
under him. He first thought that the leg had been blasted 
clear off. But a glance down as he began a spin on the axis of 
his still-strong right limb which carried him in three full 
circles, told him it was still there. At least something was there. 
He hit the ground conscious. 

Alvin Perkins saw his brother spin and drop and dove 
toward him. -Andy lay face-down in the sand and Alvin 
flipped him over, flicking his eyes from boot soles to hairline. 
One round, in and through the thigh, so far up that it had 
punched through the bottom pocket of the tropical fatigue 
. jacket. The trouser leg abruptly turned from the gray- 
stained green of dried sweat to crimson from thigh to knee. 
That meant an artery punctured. He pulled from a pocket 
and flipped open with thumb and finger the old Buck 
jackknife he had brought from Tennessee, slashed away the 
upper trouser leg and peeled it down away from the wound. - 
A fountain of blood spouted up full into his face, blinding 
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him. Alvin Perkins yanked the green GI towel from around 
his neck and wiped his eyes clear. He said as he stripped the 
light web belt from its trouser loops, “How’s it goin’, hoss?” 

“Hurts like a motherfucker. I thought they wasn’t sup- 
posed to hurt at first. That’s bullshit. Almost cain’t stand it. 
Ugghhhhhh.”-Andy Perkins gritted his teeth against the hot 
waves of pain which began at the wound, spread instantly 
through the leg and then washed over him. . 

Alvin Perkins jerked the belt tight through the buckle, 
knelt on his brother’s thigh for better purchase and pulled it 
tighter until it cut deep into the flesh. The spurting stopped. 
The artery was squeezed shut. For the moment. It would 
have to be loosened in less than ten minutes aod then re- 
tightened. : 

The arterial blood shone so brightly crimson that it 
glittered in the sun. Sun? Alvin Perkins looked up.. The day 
was so bright it hurt his eyes, long accustomed to rain and 
gloom. He realized that he was hot and sweating instead of 
cold and damp from rain. Good. Sun meant that Medevac 
Hueys had to be on the way. 


HM 1/C Bob Price dropped beside them, assessed the 
problem with one sweep of his eyes and patted Alvin York 
Perkins on the shoulder. “Good work. You know when to 
loosen and pull tight again? Fine. Just keep it up. Here’s a 
couple o’ morphine syrettes. Keep him quiet. Medevac’s on 
the way. Heard it on the Command radio. Them and a — 
whole flock of slicks with a full company of your Fifth Cav 
from An Khe. This shit ought to be over pretty soon. I think 
you'll be OK here. Activity seems to be further over on the 
right..See ya.” 

Price looked around for his next patient. He figured there 
would be plenty to go around for him and for that Army 
Corpsman whose name he couldn’t remember. He heard a 
shout that didn’t register at first: “Medic! Medic! Over here! 
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I'm hit!” It didn’t register because Price had too long been 
attuned to the Marines’ cry of “Corpsman” And then he 
realized the man was pleading for assistance. From him. He 
grabbed up his aid bag and set off. 


Alvin Perkins unbuttoned his brother's fatigue jacket 
slowly and carefully, moving the boy—that’s the way he 
thought of him at the moment—as little as possible. He 
rolled it up and placed it under Andy’s head as a pillow. He 
poked first one, then the other syrette in the wounded leg. 
And he didn’t worry about running out. He had another 
dozen on him. So did Andy. Never travelled without them. 

“Thar. Now you jist take it easy, Andy. Cain't let you die. 
Paw’d never let me hear the end of it. You ain’t much count, 
but you're better’n nuthin’.” 

“Yeah. Well you kin just shut the fuck up. Yo're "bout as 
funny as a case of the clap at a church social. Ah feel poorly. 
Gimme a drink a Splo” 

Alvin York Perkins laughed despite his fierce concern 
which, of course, he could not display. It'd been a long time 
since he'd heard the word “Splo,” mountain talk for moon- 
shine whiskey. Nobody ever called it moonshine. Never had. 
Just Splo. He reached in his back pocket and took out a half- 
‘pint solid silver flash which had accompanied its first owner 
on his journey from England to the Colonies in America a 
long time ago. He unscrewed the cap and handed the flask to 
his brother. He never in the world would have held it for 
him. Not unless Andy had no arms to hold it himself. 

Andrew Perkins took two. mouth-filling gulps which 
drained the contents by half and handed the little bottle 
back. “Oh-fuckin’-K! Better’n any other painkiller thar is. 
Ah think ah'll take a little nap. Now you take care. Hear?” 


Corpsman Bob Price was almost to the wounded man 
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whom he had targeted for attention when he felt himself 
lifted into the air by a great heaving force. What the fuck? And 
the instantly following explosion answered his question. A 
mine. And there was the ground coming up. He lit on the 
point of his right shoulder and came up sitting. 

The left foot was gone. That was clear. He couldn't tell 
exactly where because of the ragged, still-smoking uniform 
trouser remnant. Somewhere at the shinbone. He flexed his 
arms and right leg. They worked. After a fashion. No pain 
yet. That meant he was already in shock and that was bad 
because he would soon be unconscious and he had to take 
care of this himself because there was no one else here to do 
it. From unquenchable force of habit, he glanced at the 
wounded man. There was almost nothing left of Aim. He 
must’ve been lying almost on top of another mine that had - 
been triggered by the initial explosion chreigh chain reac- 
tion. It happened often. 

Price felt waves of weariness wash over him. But i it was not 
fatigue. It was the brain trying to block off the body’s 
hideous pain which, although Price could not yet feel it, was 
there, waiting in nerve ends. He tried to will himself to move 
with calm deliberation. No time for fumbling around now. 
The tourniquet was there, Somewhere. He got it out, 
fumbling anyhow. Now he had to put it on and his strength 
was ebbing fast. 

HM 1/C Robert Price laid the tourniquet down. He took 
his left leg, what remained of it, in both hands, raised it and 
deliberately touched the stump to the ground. The agony 
made him scream. But it cleared his brain. He pulled the 
tourniquet device tight, tighter. Tied it off. | 

Then he called out words that he had never used before. 
“Corpsman! Corpsman! Im hit!” He slipped away and did 
not see the green-clad figure which loomed over him, then 
dropped to both knees by his side. 

Army medic Tommy Coll himself had a bandage over one 
eye. where one bullet had creased his head- hours. ago: No 
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second look was required to tell him that this man was a 
colleague. “Pretty good job, considering” Coll opened one 
eye with thumb and forefinger. Clear, unglazed. He was 
alive. Nothing more to do now. Medevacs were overhead, 
aiming in on a billowing cloud of red smoke. 

He’d wait here with the guy. Make sure he was a first lift 
out casualty. Be back at the 85th Evac Hospital in Qui Nhon 
in an hour. Up to them there, now, He crossed his legs, lifted 
the head of the medic whose name he didn’t know and 
cradled it in his lap, wiping the face. Tommy Coll wondered 
if he’d lost the eye. Probably not because if the bullet had 
done that, it’d’ve killed him too. He decided that he’d put 
himself on the second lift out. He was awful tired. And he 
didn’t think there was much use in trying to work when 
you're this beat. Make mistakes then. 


Pfc.s Fred Pierce and Leonard Moody stood behind the 
bunker, bewildered. They'd followed the little group of 
Cavalrymen across the open ground and while those people 
were busy, purposefully intent-on what they were doing, this 
was all frighteningly strange to them. They hadn't learned 
anything at all about reducing bunkers in Special Forces 
school. They’d learned many things, but nothing about that. 
And it had not been in the curriculum in Advanced Infantry 
Training, which had been a joke anyhow. The Army just did 
not furnish realistic training for something like this. It was 
OJT here. 

They did see the earth open up and a man emerge from it. 
Why that must be a door! And that guy must’ve been hiding 
below it! They saw him raise the RPD light machine gun 
which he held in both hands. But they were frozen by the 
apparition, filthy pith helmet, blood and dirt-stained khaki, 
ill-fitting uniform, brownish complected face under the 
helmet. He. fired. 

Three bullets tore away Pfc. Fred Pierce’s jaw. The pain 
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was indescribable and he felt himself choking on his own 
blood. He wanted to raise his hands and try to stop the 
blood, but he had no strength in his arms. He felt horror, 
revulsion and disgust at this half-headless creature that had 
once been him and he knew he was going to die and he was 
frightened. So frightened. 


Len Moody found himself sitting on the ground, his arms 
immobile, all of him unable to function. He knew he had 
fouled his trousers and he was deeply and bitterly ashamed. 
He'd seen the Cavalry trooper nearby raise his rifle, line up 
the sights and with rapid flicks of the trigger fire exactly six 
rounds on semi-automatic into the North Vietnamese ma- 
chine gunner’s chest. That happened just as the final two 
shots of the RPD’s burst, which emptied its drum, broke 
each collarbone, knocking him to the ground. 

He'd done nothing. Nothing. The sense of shame over- 
whelmed him and he wept, long, racking sobs. It caused him 
intense pain but he couldn't stop. 

The Cavalryman, rifle held cautiously at the ready, peered 
down into the bunker. No sound or movement. But he 
unclipped a smooth-skinned frag grenade from his belt, 
looped the safety ring around the M16’s action and yanked the 
grenade free. That ring-in-the-teeth, John Wayne stuff was 
- bullshit. He’d tried that once. Almost lost a tooth. The spoon 
' flipped away and on a count of three, he dropped it into the 
hole. The usual muffled explosion. That oughta take care of 
any more of the little fuckers. Fuckin’ slopes, anyhow. 

Another trooper walked up, rifle carried in the crook of his 
right arm like a hunter carrying a shotgun. He pointed with 
_ his jaw. “What the fuck’s the matter with Aun? Sittin’ there 
cryin’ like a Goddamn baby. Don’t look to me like he’s hurt 
much. Couple o’ rounds through the shoulders. Just like in 
the movie. Prob’ly get him a trip to Tokyo. Lucky fuck? 
_ The other unpeeled a stick a gum. Juicy Fruit. He stuck it 
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“in his mouth and began working on it. “Yeah? I seen you in 
the Ia Drang. You wasn’t much better’n that yourself there” 
He added, “Not that I was, either” 

The other soldier agreed: “Ia Drang. OI’ Ia Drang. I’ve 
*most forgot there was anything before the Ia Drang. Was 
there life before the Ia Drang?” He laughed. More like a 
bark, no humor in it. “Yeah. You're right. I reckon he rates 
one day to break in. Everbody does. I better get him 
patched up. Don’t want him bleedin’ to death on us.” 


Senior Master Sgt. Nguyen Ngoc Loan drifted into 
consciousness. Voices intruded upon his comfortable state of 
somnolence. Voices in an odd language. But he had heard 
such sounds before. English. No, not English, he corrected 
himself: American. His classmates at the Sorbonne had- 
snickered that Americans did not speak English. Just as the 
English could not properly speak French, no matter how 
splendid their vocabulary or rhythmic their inflections. He 
pushed those wandering thoughts away. Loan could make 
out, dimly, outlines in the shadows. The wide beam of clear 
daylight admitted through the still-open bunker escape door — 
did not help vision. It was like a bright tunnel piercing the 
darkness but illuminating nothing outside its reach. He 
thought he could see the broad figure of the large, biack 
intruder lying atop Colonel Phuoc’s body. There was no_ 
movement, although half a dozen other men had once been 
confined in here too. 

His mind was clearing a little and he felt himself bleeding 
from several puncture wounds. He guessed that someone 
had pitched in a fragmentation grenade. Loan concentrated. 
There was a safety shaft somewhere. Behind him, he 
thought. He felt around with his feet and one met no 
resistance. He inched backward until he fitted both legs into 
the entry. There was:a cross shaft about five meters back. He 
could crawl headfirst into it and then on down to a room far 
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below prepared for something like this long ago. And there 
was food and water stored there. If his injuries were not too 
serious, he would survive. He didn’t think they were. 

And the Americans probably wouldn’t pursue him that 
far. He didn’t think they would. He hoped not. But there was 
nothing he could do about that, so he cast the thought aside. 
Worries about circumstances which one could not control: 
were nothing more than excess baggage. 


Joe Daniels had long since finished his interview with 
Captain Dennison, waiting patiently until the captain had 
completed every possible detail of attention to his company. 
What remained of it. The badly wounded were all gone, to 
the 85th at Qui Nhon. A few less seriously hurt had actually 
asked to remain. No one had suggested that they do that but 
they had anyway. All of them rested now. The B company 
survivors—with their bugle, the grinning, unhurt bugler 
waving his instrument in triumph as he boarded a Huey 
were back at the Bravo location. 

One-five, the First Battalion of the Fifth Cavalry Regi- 
ment, First Cavalry Division, had been here, milled around. 
with the veterans studying the scene with practiced eyes. The 
new men had gazed in gaping awe. This was a battlefield. A 

_ real battle had happened here. It was not pretty. In fact it 
was dreadful. Each pondered if he would be able to face up 
to this if it came. They looked strangely at these men with 
the hard eyes set back in hollow sockets. The others looked 
different. Not just the filthy uniforms and the grime-crusted 
faces and arms. They were just different. It was nothing 
specific but it was everything. 

Would they become like that some day? Would they be-able 
to achieve a change from one form of life to another? Lif pape 


analogy. There was nothing. beautiful a 
had entered into a crucible, hesitated?” 


then emerged, forever changed. Could they do that? - 

Most of them could and would. A very few could not and 
would not. None would know until the moment. All the 
training and discipline in the world could prepare a man to 
reach it but not to pass beyond. Nothing could do that but 
the man himeelf. 


Joe Daniels felt all this deeply and he wondered if he 
would ever be able to write it adequately. He decided not. 
He wrote stories for the Universal Press Association, not for 
immortality. He could do what he had to do and maybe, 
probably, this one would be a little better than-usual. He’d 
sure as hell try. Now Captain Dennison sat with the small of 
his back resting against a thick-boled palm tree, head 
pillowed on forearms crossed over upright knees. I'm glad J 
didn’t have to do what he had to do, Daniels thought. I don’t 
think I could do that. 

He sat next to Colonel Miller on the trunk of a tree which 
had been uprooted by a five-hundred-pound bomb released 
from an ARVN Air Force A-I-E Skyraider, a propeller- 
powered dive bomber, one of several of which had punished 
the area after the Cavalrymen temporarily drew back to 
permit the aerial attack. 

The colonel had talked openly and answered all his 
questions, although he had asked not to be named, explain- 
ing that was the captain’s achievement and not his and 
he'd - * out of it. That was decent of him, Daniels 
th- 
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whom he had targeted for attention when he felt himself 
lifted into the air by a great heaving force. What the fuck? And 
the instantly following explosion answered his question. A 
mine. And there was the ground coming up. He lit on the 
point of his right shoulder and came up sitting. 

The left foot was gone. That was clear. He couldn't tell 
exactly where because of the ragged, still-smoking uniform 
trouser remnant. Somewhere at the shinbone. He flexed his 
arms and right leg. They worked. After a fashion. No pain 
yet. That meant he was already in shock and that was bad 
because he would soon be unconscious and he had to take 
care of this himself because there was no one else here to do 
it. From unquenchable force of habit, he glanced at the 
wounded man. There was almost nothing left of him. He 
must've been lying almost on top of another mine that had 
been triggered by the initial explosion prought chain reac- 
tion. It happened often. 

Price felt waves of weariness wash over him. But i it was not 
fatigue. It was the brain trying to block off the body’s 
hideous pain which, although Price could not yet feel it, was 
there, waiting in nerve ends. He tried to will himself to move 
with calm deliberation. No time for fumbling around now. 
The tourniquet was there. Somewhere. He got it out, 
fumbling anyhow. Now he had to put it on and his strength 
was ebbing fast. 

HM 1/C Robert Price laid the tourniquet down. He took 
his left leg, what remained of it, in both hands, raised it and 
deliberately touched the stump to the ground. The agony 
made him scream. But it cleared his brain. He pulled the 
tourniquet device tight, tighter. Tied it off. . 

‘Then he called out words that he had never used before. 
“Corpsman! Corpsman! [’m hit!” He slipped away and did 


not see the green-clad figure which loomed over him, then __. 


dropped to both knees by his side. 
Army medic Tommy Coll himself had a bandage over one 
eye. where one bullet had creased his head. hours. ago: No 
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second look was required to tell Aim that this man was a 
colleague. “Pretty good job, considering.” Coll opened one 
eye with thumb and forefinger. Clear, unglazed. He was 
alive. Nothing more to do now. Medevacs were overhead, 
aiming in on a billowing cloud of red smoke. 

He’d wait here with the guy. Make sure he was a first lift 
out casualty. Be back at the 85th Evac Hospital in Qui Nhon 
in an hour. Up to them there, now, He crossed his legs, lifted 
the head of the medic whose name he didn’t know and 
cradled it in his lap, wiping the face. Tommy Coll wondered 
if he’d lost the eye. Probably not because if the bullet had 
done that, it’d’ve killed him too. He decided that he'd put 
himself on the second lift out. He was awful tired. And he 
didn’t think there was much use in trying to work when 
you're this beat. Make mistakes then. 


Pfc.s Fred Pierce and Leonard Moody stood behind the 
bunker, bewildered. They'd followed the little group of 
Cavalrymen across the open ground and while those people 
were busy, purposefully intent on what they were doing, this 
was all frighteningly strange to them. They hadn’t learned 
anything at all about reducing bunkers in Special Forces 
school. They'd learned many things, but nothing about that. 
And it had not been in the curriculum in Advanced Infantry 
Training, which had been a joke anyhow. The Army just did 
not furnish realistic training for something ae this. It was 
OJT here. 

Tikes diet ed chic astiobsen ap Aad aaidar ease tread it. 
Why that must be a door! And that guy must’ve been hiding 
below it! They saw him raise the RPD light machine gun 
which he held in both hands. But they were frozen by the 
- apparition, filthy pith helmet, blood and dirt-stained khaki, 
ill-fitting uniform, brownish complected face under the 
helmet. He. fired. 

Three bullets tore away Pfc. Fred Pierce’s jaw. The pain 
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was indescribable and he felt himself choking on his own 
blood. He wanted to raise his hands and try to stop the 
‘blood, but he had no strength in his arms. He felt horror, 
revulsion and disgust at this half-headless creature that had 
once been him and he knew he was going to die and he was 
frightened. So frightened. 


Len Moody found himself sitting on the ground, his arms 
immobile, all of him unable to function. He knew he had 
fouled his trousers and he was deeply and bitterly ashamed. 
He’d seen the Cavalry trooper nearby raise his rifle, line up 
the sights and with rapid flicks of the trigger fire exactly six 
rounds on semi-automatic into the North Vietnamese ma- 
chine gunner’s chest. That happened just as the final two 
shots of the RPD’s burst, which emptied its drum, broke 
each collarbone, knocking him to the ground. 

He'd done nothing. Nothing. The sense of shame over- 
whelmed him and he wept, long, racking sobs. It caused him 
intense pain but he couldn’t stop. 

The Cavalryman, rifle held cautiously at the ready, peered 
down into the bunker. No sound or movement. But he 
unclipped a smooth-skinned frag grenade from his belt, 
looped the safety ring around the M16’s action and yanked the 
grenade free. That ring-in-the-teeth, John Wayne stuff was 
- bullshit. He’d tried that once. Almost lost a tooth. The spoon 
' flipped away and on a count of three, he dropped it into the 
hole. The usual muffled explosion. That oughta take care of 
any more of the little fuckers. Fuckin’ slopes, anyhow. 

Another trooper walked up, rifle carried in the crook of his 
right arm like a hunter carrying a shotgun. He pointed with 
_ his jaw. “What the fuck’s the matter with Aim? Sittin’ there 


- cryin’ like a Goddamn baby. Don’t look to me like he’s hurt - ~ 


much. Couple o’ rounds through the shoulders. Just like in 
. the movie. Prob'ly get him a trip to Tokyo. Lucky: fuck.” 
_ The other unpeeled a stick a gum. Juicy Fruit. He stuck it 
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“in his mouth and began working on it. “Yeah? I seen you in 
the Ia Drang. You wasn’t much better’n that yourself there” 
He added, “Not that I was, either” 

The other soldier agreed: “Ia Drang. OF Ia Drang. I’ve 
*most forgot there was anything before the Ia Drang. Was 
there life before the Ia Drang?” He laughed. More like a 
bark, no humor in it. “Yeah. You're right. I reckon he rates 
one day to break in. Everbody does. I better get him 
patched up. Don’t want him bleedin’ to death on us.” 


Senior Master Sgt. Nguyen Ngoc Loan drifted into 
consciousness. Voices intruded upon his comfortable state of 
somnolence. Voices in an odd language. But he had heard 
such sounds before. English. No, not English, he corrected 
himself: American. His classmates at the Sorbonne had 
snickered that Americans did not speak English. Just as the 
_ English could not properly speak French, no matter how 
splendid their vocabulary or rhythmic their inflections. He 
pushed those wandering thoughts away. Loan could make 
out, dimly, outlines in the shadows. The wide beam of clear 
daylight admitted through the still-open bunker escape door 
did not help vision. It was like a bright tunnel piercing the 
darkness but illuminating nothing outside its reach. He 
thought he could see the broad figure of the large, black 
' intruder-lying atop Colonel Phuoc’s body. There was no_ 
movement, although half a dozen other men had once been 
confined in here too. 

His mind was clearing a little and he felt himself bleeding 
from several puncture wounds. He guessed that someone 
had pitched in a fragmentation grenade. Loan concentrated. 
There was a safety shaft somewhere. Behind him, he 
thought. He felt around with his feet and one met no 
resistance. He inched backward until he fitted both legs into 
the entry. There was-a cross shaft about five meters back. He 
could crawl headfirst into it and then on down to a room far 
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below prepared for something like this long ago. And there 
was food and water stored there. If his injuries were not too 
serious, he would survive. He didn’t think they were. 

And the Americans probably wouldn’t pursue him that 
far. He didn’t think they would. He hoped not. But there was 
nothing he could do about that, so he cast the thought aside. 
Worries about circumstances which one could not control: 
were nothing more than excess baggage. 


Joe Daniels had long since finished his interview with 
Captain Dennison, waiting patiently until the captain had 
completed every possible detail of attention to his company. 
What remained of it. The badly wounded were all gone, to 
the 85th at Qui Nhon. A few less seriously hurt had actually 
asked to remain. No one had suggested that they do that but 
they had anyway. All of them rested now. The B company 
survivors—with their bugle, the grinning, unhurt bugler 
waving his instrument in triumph as he boarded a Huey— 
were back at the Bravo location. _ 

One-five, the First Battalion of the Fifth Cavalry Regi- 
ment, First Cavalry Division, had been here, milled around 
with the veterans studying the scene with practiced eyes. The 
new men had gazed in gaping awe. This was a battlefield. A 
real battle had happened here. It was not pretty. In fact it 
was dreadful. Each pondered if he would be able to face up 
to this if it came. They looked strangely at these men with 
the hard eyes set back in hollow sockets. The others looked 
different. Not just the filthy uniforms and the grime-crusted 
faces and arms. They were just different. It was nothing 
’ specific but it was everything. 

Would they become like that some day? Would they be able 


to achieve a change from one form of life to another? Like-a”’ - 


larva changing into a butterfly. But that was not a good 
analogy. There was nothing beautiful about thése men who _ 
had entered into a crucible, hesitated-there for eternity and 
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then emerged, forever changed. Could they do that? 

Most of them could and would. A very few could not and 
would not. None would know until the moment. All the 
training and discipline in the world could prepare a man to 
reach it but not to pass beyond. Nothing could do that but 
the man himself. 


Joe Daniels felt all this deeply and he wondered if he 
would ever be able to write it adequately. He decided not. 
He wrote stories for the Universal Press Association, not for 
immortality. He could do what he had to do and maybe, 
probably, this one would be a little better than-usual. He’d 
sure as hell try. Now Captain Dennison sat with the small of 
his back resting against a thick-boled palm tree, head 
‘ pillowed on forearms crossed over upright knees. I'm glad f 
didn’t have to do what he had to do, Daniels thought. I don’t 
think I could do that. 

He sat next to Colonel Miller on the trunk of a tree which 
had been uprooted by a five-hundred-pound bomb released 
from an ARVN Air Force A-I-E Skyraider, a propeller- 
powered dive bomber, one of several of which had punished 
the area after the Cavalrymen temporarily drew back to 
permit the aerial attack. 

The colonel had talked openly and answered all his 
questions, although he had asked not to be named, explain- 
ing that this was the captain’s achievement and not his and 
he'd rather stay out of it. That was decent of him, Daniels 
thought. 

They talked quietly, a2 conversation among two men who 
shared a common experience of an intensity raised beyond 
most human understanding. 

The colonel handed over a half-full bottle of Old Crow 
that his executive officer had thoughtfully brought along. 

_ “I guess you'll be heading back to An Khe on the next lift. 
You might just as well ride with me. My command ship will 
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be in it. My naw command ship, that is” 

Daniels took a long drink. “Yeah. Thanks, Colonel. I 
appreciate that. But along with that next lift will be every 
Goddamn reporter and photographer in the press corps 
who's not scared to get outside the Saigon city limits. That’s 
OK with me. [li be going out when they’re coming in. 
They'll have to play catch-up and good old UPA will be long 
gone with the story by the time they figure out what the fuck 
went on here. You might want to stick around and talk to 
them, get famous. I can catch another ship. 'm gonna get 
out at the airfield anyhow. Got to get to Danang, best phone 
hookup in the country. Pil have to write this, dictate it over 
the phone to somebody in the bureau in Saigon, ship my 
film on a plane with a pilot wholl take it to the bureau 

‘downtown. Only place I can do all that’s Danang” 

“Not me, Joe. I don’t want to talk to anybody. I'm way past 
able to think clearly enough to do that and like I told you, I 
don’t want any glory out of this. I¢Il probably assure that I'll © 
make bird colonel. That’s nice. Maybe Til even get a star 
someday. But this won’t have anything to do with it. What 
I'm going to do first thing is get that kid~” he gestured at 
Dennison —“a decoration. A good one. That'll mean some- 
thing to him. Not now, it won't, but it will later. 

“What Id really like to do is take him out of here and give 
him a rest. All of them. But I can’t do that. What’s left of 
Regiment 325-C, People’s Army of Vietnam, is hauling ass 
west for the mountains and we can’t let them get there. 
That’s what's happenin’ now. There'll be nobody leaving the 
field except by Medevac until that’s done as best it can be. 

“But I can help you. You want to get to Danang, you got 
it. Woody will be delighted. He’s got a friend there. Some . 
friend. I saw her once. I-bet she’s so friendly shell wear:a 
good man out before he’s even taken off his pack and put 
down his rifle! Owe Woody one, anyhow, for that last trip he 
made: Saved our old ass, Joe.” 

“You got that right, Colonel. Thanks for the offer. TU just 
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abe jou up on that. And next time youre in Saigon, drop by 
UPA. I'll get you laid” 

They heard the distant bump, bump, bump of rotor 
blades, many of them. The next lift. 

“Jesus, Joe. Right now I feel so tired and so old, ’'m not 
even sure I can do that anymore. But Pll sure as hell give ’er 
atry” . 
They laughed together. Real laughter. It was the first such 
to cross this portion of Bong Son Plain in a very long while. 
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EPILOGUE | 


Falconi stopped talking. He couldn't remember the last 
time he had held the floor this long. But it was a good story 
and he felt that he had to get it all out. So he and Top 
Gordon, with occasional terse elaborations by Calvin 
Culpepper, kept .the Black Eagles team absorbed for almost 
three hours. ; 

The other four were long back from R&R. SFC Mal 
McCorckel, the detachment medic, and his best pal, Staff 
Sgt. Liam O’Quinn of the Marines, the supply sergeant, had 
“staged our raid,” as they put it, on Hong Kong. Chun Kim, 
the Republic of Korea Marine sergeant who served as the 
unit light weapons man, and Green Beret Staff Sgt. Archie 
Dobbs spent their week in a city little used as an R&R 
center: Seoul. Normally, Dobbs was the team scout, but no 
scouting was required on this venture. As a penniless street 
urchin just after the Korean War, Kim had long ago 
pinpointed everything possible that would be of interest to a 
vacationing combat soldier. 

-This was the first day Falconi had been permitted visitors 
and Gordon and Culpepper refused to go into detail about 
their experiences until the major could be in on it. 

Falconi and Gordon occupied adjacent beds in the high- 
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intensity care ward of the 85th Evacuation Hospital in Qui 
Nhon. There had been discussion among the medical staff of 
dispatching them further to the big Army hospital, in Tokyo, 
but although they were considered critical, it was felt they 
would receive adequate care here. The Special Forces com- 
” mander, Col. Mike Michaelson, had asked that they be kept 
in-country, if possible. So had Falconi and Gordon. 

Gordon was wrapped in a plaster cocoon from waist to 
toes. Falconi had enough tubes in him to cool a Ferrari 
racing car, Dobbs observed. 

“That’s quite a story, skipper. Do you know what hap- 
pened to the gyrene and the Navy medic?” O’Quinn asked. 

“Yeah. So far as the Corpsman is concerned, anyhow. He’s 
in the Navy Hospital in Danang, the one they call Charley 
Med. Most people would consider him lucky, I guess. Lost a 
foot but otherwise no problem. One hundred percent dis- 
ability for the rest of his life. And since he’s still got the knee, 
he'll be walking with hardly even a bad limp in a year. But I 
don’t know if he feels lucky. No more Navy and playing 
doctor without a license to Marines shot up out in the 
boondocks. Jeezus. I don’t know what we'd’ve done without 
him and the Army medic, that kid Coll. They must’ve saved 
fifty guys between ’em. I'd get both of ‘em the MOH, if I 
could. 

“As far as Tucker’s concerned, I just don’t know. They tell 
me he simply disappeared. I suppose he'll turn up at C-C 
North in Danang someday. But who knows? He and the 
Senegalese were pretty thick. Strange pair.” ; 

Sergeant Kim looked thoughtful and observed, “That 
must have been a very strange sight, sir, the young sergeant 
who leapt up and started running. I have seen many strange 
sights but nothing quite like that. But it dees not surprise 
me: It is obvious that he lacked what you Americans call 
‘street wise.” There is much in favor of such wisdom if one is 
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required to meet great stress.” 

“You got that right, Kim,’ agreed Dobbs. “Too bad, 
though, about the other kid. But it happens” He pointed 
with a thumb toward a bed halfway down the row. “How 
about him?” Pfc. Leonard Moody lay there, arms bent and 
outstretched in a cast that extended from neck to breastbone. 
He had lain there since his arrival, saying nothing other than 
monosyllabic replies to questions by doctors and nurses and 
staring at the wall across from him. 

“We got a problem there and I’m going to need your help. 
All of you,” Falconi said slowly. “ve asked that he be 
assigned to the unit. He did just fine, up to a point. Then he 
didn’t react like an old-timer. Well, he wasn’t. He is now. I 
owe one to every man who was along with me on that 
operation. This is one that I can pay back. And I'm going to. 
With your help” 

The others nodded. Somebody, somewhere, long ago had 
done something much the same for each of them. 

McCorckel, who held firm opinions on everything and 
everyone and was not hesitant to express them, asked, “How 
about that asshole, Fagin? We gonna have to put up with 
him anymore? Just like a fuckin’ civilian. Burrow in deep 
when the shit hits the fan” 

Falconi sighed. “Sergeant McCorckel. You're going to 
have to learn that you may not refer to our higher-ranking 
colleagues in the Company as ‘assholes’ It just isn’t done. 
But as far as your question is concerned, I have no idea. I 
saw him leave on a chopper—along with the first lift out of 
wounded, I might add—and don’t have the faintest idea 
where he went or what he did. I suppose he reported in to 
Agency headquarters in Saigon. Will we hear from him 
again? I've no idea. That remains to be seen” 

Dobbs picked up the questioning again, “and the hillbilly 
brothers you talked about? Is that them down there?” He 
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pointed at a bed in the far end of the ward occupied by a 
lean, sunburned man talking intently to another who closely 
resembled him seated on a hospital chair at bedside. 

“Yeah, that’s them,” Falconi replied. “Alvin York and 
Andrew Johnson Perkins. The Perkins boys: Only one of ’em 
wounded but you can’t hardly tell it, ’cause the other one’s 
always here, visiting hours or no. 

“I heard some doctors talking that they might have to take 
a.leg off Andy but later I saw Alvin having a serious - 
discussion with a cluster of ’em and still later a bunch. of 
surgeons and nurses gathered around the cot. Everyone 
shouting and yelling and much arm waving. Not the Perkins 
boys, though. They were very quiet. Just a few words here 
and there. 

“I heard some rumor that if the leg went, so did whoever 
was involved in taking it off. That there’d be a sudden 
requirement. for a replacement surgery team. Doctors and 
nurses alike. Whatever, it must have been an inspirational 
message, because Andy did go into surgery later, Alvin right 
along, hospital gown, mask and all. 

“They say Andy’s doing nicely, now. Must’ve been some 
kind of surgical miracle. Or maybe they just put in a little 
more devotion and time than they’re used to. 

“Lots of Cav officers and noncoms been visiting. ’'m going 
to drop by when I can, if I’m up first. Like to have ’em with 
us again, if we can get ’em. We'll just have to wait and see.” 

The tall, rawboned nurse, a major, no less, loomed above 
them. “OK, you people. That’s it! Get your collective ass out 
of here. The major and the Top need rest. Sergeant Culpep- 
per, you may leave with the others if you wish. The chief 
surgeon says you're eligible for hospital leave now.” 

Culpepper looked at Falconi, who smiled and nodded. 
“Sounds good to me. I'll let these guys buy me beer all night. 
They don’t see a real honest to God hero very often. . 7A 
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mingled chatter of obscene insults caused both ihe: nurse and 
Culpepper to laugh. 

There was a scraping of chairs and they stood up. As they 
moved off, Dobbs stopped, turned and said quietly, “It was a 
bad scene, wasn’t it, sir?” , 

Maj. Robert Falconi pondered a moment and then said, 
“Bad scene? I guess you could call it that. Bad Scene at Bong 
Son, huh.” He added, “But not for us, Archie. Not for us and 
the Seventh Cav. It was a bad scene for Regiment 325-C, 
‘ People’s Army of Vietnam, and that dead colonel we found. 
And don’t forget it” 

Dobbs nodded. “I won't.” He turned back and hurried off 
to catch up with the others. 


/ 


“Well, how’s my wounded hero feeling today?” Lt. Cmdr. 
Roberta Kealy locked crisp and fresh in her white dress 
uniform despite the ever-present cloying humid heat in 
Danang: For a week now, she had spent all available off-duty 
time at Bob Price’s bedside. She had been kind and attentive 
but displayed no pity. She had seen far too many wounded 
men to let affection or love or whatever people chose to call it 
interfere with professional care. ; 

“Speaking of hero, I hear you’re up for the Navy Cross.” 

“I don’t know if it’s that. Something. That First Cav" 
colonel and Special Forces major put-me in for something, so 
they tell me. [’'m not going to play cynical tough guy and say 
I wouldn't like it. Be nice to have something to wear on | my 
sport coat.” 

“Sure. So, how’s it going otherwise? You in the dumps? I 
. know you well enough to know that you ain’t exactly thrilled 
about losing a foot.” 

Price shrugged his shoulders, winching a little. Movement 
didn’t hurt him, but it felt funny. His body felt that the foot 
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was still there. Pricé knew from study that the nerve ends 
which once connected it had not yet lost feeling, that it would 
be some time before they did. He knew this, but nevertheless 
it was still hard to adjust to it. Movement made him feel like 
he had a cramp in his toes. Non-existent toes. 

_ “Hell no, Pm not. But, shit, I’m a realist. No more playing 
-field surgeon braving shot and shell to care for the helpless. 
Great while it lasted, but that’s over. Pm not going to get all 
dramatic and turn to strong drink and brood. Got to go on. 

“Funny. All those guys I sent back here, I never thought 
much about them after they left on the Medevacs. Got lots of 
time to think now. Not much else to do” 

He half-turned and fumbled for a pack of Marlboros on 
the nightstand, extracted and lit one. 

“Tll do somethin’. Probably go on to med school. Got 
everything goin’ for that. One hundred percent disability. 
There'll be some kind of Vietnam GI bill. They’re talking 
about it already, so I read. You and I have discussed that 
often enough, God knows. Want to go along with me?” 

Lt. Cmdr. Roberta Kealy looked at him thoughtfully. 
“You've got more smarts than I thought you had. But don’t 
bullshit yourself. This mood will pass and you'll start feeling 
sorry for yourself. I’ve seen enough of this stuff to know that. 
But that'll change too. I think you've got a good idea. 
Something to hang onto. 

“Do I want to go along? Sure. But that'll have to wait for a 
while. They'll almost certainly send you on to Bethesda. 
Maybe after a stay in Tokyo. I'll still be here, for a while. I've 
got no control over that. Maybe I can work something out. I 
think I can. Eventually, anyhow. But that'll be later. Pve got 
something else in mind for the immediate future. Tomorrow, 
they’re moving you to my villa. ‘For-personal care that 
otherwise could not be extended to a patient with require- 
ments for special, extended treatment. That’s how the orders 
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read. There’s nothing very subtle about it. Everybody on the 
hospital staff was in on the thing. They like me. You too. We 
both knew that.’ 

She reached over and took the cigarette out of his-:mouth. 

“Smoking’s bad for you. Cuts down on your wind. You're 
going to need all of that you've got. ’'m putting you through 
a special exercise routine. Which means I'm going to fuck 
your brains out, just about this time tomorrow” 

Price choked and then laughed. “You oughta watch your 
tongue. Talk lower. These guys around me are already so 
horny they can honk. But that sounds better’n med school. 
For the immediate future? 

She stood up. “See you in the mornin’. Got | to go. 'm on 
duty in an hour. Got two days off after that. For the special 
exercise program.” 


Phuoc paused for a long time, lighting, smoking, finishing 
and grinding out with his sandal-shod foot the butt, before 
entering the brightly tiled— Westerners considered it gar- 
ish—old building with its ancient, weathered, carved lions 
guarding the massive wooden doors. He lifted the latch of 
the Judas gate, which was unlocked as he knew it would be. 
He’d never known the Master to leave it locked during siesta 
time as he had never known His time of tranquility to be 
disturbed. By anyone. No matter how high his station or 
urgent his mission. 

Phuoc had not seen and had heard only ‘strony of 
the Old Man since his days as a student under Him here at 
the University of Hue. Phuoc knew he had been one of. His 
favorites, although that had never been expressed between 
them. 

Phuoc knew that He would be finishing up His second 
pipe which, when burned down to dying embers, would 
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signify the end of his period of daily contemplation. Then 
He would return to the world. He was the only person Phuoc 
had ever known who could limit himself to intake of opium. 
With everyone else, the habit grew and grew until, ulti- 
mately, it became an obsession. Not the Master. He was 
unlike other men. The Master had a very firm grip on the 
realities of existence and a penetrating knowledge of the long 
and troubled history of his homeland and its perilous future. 

Phuoc glided noiselessly through the labyrinthian corri- 
dors of the structure until he stood at the doorway of the 
small room. He hesitated there, briefly, then entered. He 
saw the Master sitting crosslegged on silk-covered cushions. 
The acrid smoke drifted around the ceiling, slowly eddying 
out the narrow open window. The pipe was dead. 

The old teacher—he had been headmaster of the Univer- 
sity for many years, then retired, returning to teaching at his 
own request for many years since— studied Phuoc, who was 
clad in faded tan shorts and shirt, hatless, and shod in the 
sandals made from discarded truck tires, thongs cut from 
inner tubes. 

“Welcome, young friend. It has been many years. I hope 
your family fortunes have not declined under the foreign 
devils. The new foreign devils,” he elaborated. 

“No, sir. My family continues to prosper” He smiled, 
humorlessly. “It always has. At least I am told that this 
remains so. I have not talked with anyone in my family for a 
long time,’ he added, knowing that the Old Man expected 
no explanation but felt it was necessary to say something. “I 
have been away-’ Just that. There was no need for further 
discussion of where he had been. 

. “I see. Have you become acquainted with the new barbari- 
ans?” 

“I have met them. But I do not know them well. I do know 
they are much different from the French. And very much 
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- unlike the bowlegged foreign devils who were here briefly” 
. "Ah yes. Those foreign devils. I had forgotten them and 
will think no more of them. They were an insignificant 
blemish on the face of our country’s long history.’ 

He contemplated Phuoc for a long moment, taking in his 
former student’s features, the still sun-darkened skin, the 
beginnings of facial wrinkles. 

“Yes, it is clear that you have been away. On a journey. A 
very long journey, I think, one that may have Eee 
value. 

“I hear, young Phuoc, that there are other devils among 
us. Not foreign devils. Perhaps for the first time in our long 
history, devils of our own creation. Is this true?” 

“I am not sure, Uncle? he said, using the familiar term of 
respect accorded to those few who had earned the right to 
use it. “I have met them, it is true. I am not sure what they 
are. They are of us, but they are eas ad us, I believe. It will 
require much thought” 

“Will you be staying here for long, Phuoc? You are 
welcome. I have many things which I wish to discuss with 
you. It has been a long time since I have had a young man 
with whom I can communicate. One of promise” 

“Yes, Master. I would like to stay. If you will have me. 
There is much to discuss.” . 

“I will have you. We will find something for you to do. So 
you can earn your sustenance. It will be humble as judged 
by your family’s measurement of status. But you never did 
care much about that. Sometimes I thought that you did not — 
pay sufficient honor to your family traditions. Now I.am not 
so sure. You see, I resist change. But when it is inevitable, it 
is senseless to remain inflexible. Our people can absorb and 
eventually digest all the devils that have possessed us in our 
long history, Phuoc. That-is why the history is so long. 

“Yes. It will be good to have you. Now you may go. Your 
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old quarters are vacant. We will talk again. But not during 
siesta. Your timing was ‘good— but not perfect, my young 
friend? 

Phuoc bowed slightly, turned and slowly left. It was good 
to be back. He did not feel happiness but ‘he felt tranquil. 


Tucker sat on a tall stool at the Lovely Bar on Duc.Lop 
Street, Danang’s main north-south thoroughfare. Midafter- 
noon, siesta time. The lone bar girl on duty dozed on her 
stool, head resting on the palm of her hand, elbow on the 
bar. He sipped at his Ba Mui Ba. The Lovely, like all bars in 
Danang, was off limits to military personnel. But the MPs 
‘and SPs handled that regulation with a sense of live and let 
live. They enforced only the more blatant breaches of 
properity, like the time a pair of them had seen an M48 
Sherman tank idling outside the Pretty Girl Bar. That had 
been too much. They made the driver, whom they had to 
drag out of a cubicle, fortunately before he had gotten down 
to serious business, move it out back. But the two who had 
looked inside here and seen Tucker with his faded old ARVN 

- Airborne uniform left him alone. 

Tucker had not yet reported in to CCN, nor did he plan 
to. Not today, anyhow. And probably not tomorrow, He 
would when he was ready. No one would care. One SF guy 
had gone AWOL for a couple of months last year, had 
transferred himself to CCC, command and control central at 
Kontum, because he'd gotten bored in CCN. 

He felt, rather than saw, shadow obscure the sunlight 
slanting through the open door and then felt the presence of 
someone sitting at the next bar stool. He turned his head 
slowly. It was Sergeant Major Lefevre. 

_ The duty bar girl saw him clearly enough and moved with 
alacrity, unlike her habitual air of a lassitude, hopping from 
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the stool, reaching underneath the bar, producing a quart of 
Rebel Yell bourbon, a thick GLI glass water tumbler, filling 
it to the brim and placing it before Lefevre. She waited. 
Lefevre drank half of it in one quick gulp and then drank 
off the rest slowly and put the glass back down. The bar girl 
’ refilled it and replaced the bottle beneath the bar, She —all of 
them from the mamma san to the newest girl in from the 
countryside—knew exactly what Lefevre drank and how 
_ much. The bottle was always kept there for his infrequent 
appearances. Because all of them and for that matter every- 
one in the First Military Corps, not to mention Danang, 
knew who and what Paul Lefevre was, how much he drank, 
everything about him. 

Sgt. Maj. Paul Lefevre had forty-two years in the United 
States Marine Corps. he had known Chesty Puller when that 
most decorated Marine in Corps’ history, had been a young 
lieutenant in Nicaragua. They had served together there and 
in Haiti as well. While a Marine corporal, Lefevre had been 
’ a first lieutenant in the Nicaraguan Guardia Nacional and as 
a sergeant in Haiti, he had been a captain in the Hatian 
Constablierie. Maj. Gen. Archer Vandegrift knew him well 
when Vandegrift commanded the First Division on 
Guadalcanal. So had Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith when they 
and the rest of the First. Marine Division fought their way 
from the Chosin Reservoir—the Frozen Chozen—to 
Hungnam in North Korea that bitter winter of 1950-51. 

‘No active duty Marine could remember when Paul Le- 
fevre hadn’t been in the Corps. 

He could. He recalled with absolute clarity. his birthplace, 
a weather-beaten shack in the swamps outside Gretna- 
Harvey, La. He was a Cajun, the polyglot French/Spanish/ 
English/Indian mix of French origin, the people of 
Evangaline who had fled to those Louisiana swamps as their 
last refuge from persecution in other places. He could still 
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speak the peculiar patois of his people although he had used 
it but infrequently for many years, and then only during the 
rare encounters with other Cajuns who'd found their way 
into the Marine Corps—they seldom chose any other serv- 
ice. 
He had learned to fight, fuck, hunt, trap, fish, glide a 
‘ pirogue without a whisper through the water and how to kill 
with a knife by the time he was fourteen, when~ some 
irresistible urge to see beyond the Mississippi River 
compelled him to catch the ferry to New Orleans, steer a 
straight course for the nearest post office and with not so 
much as a glance or thought back, enlist. He chose the 
Marines because he had heard on the old battery-powered 
radio that they were in Nicaragua, which he thought wasn’t 
far from New Orleans. 

Not many places and fewer people impressed Paul Le- 
fevre. 
' ‘He drank his second tumbler more slowly, savoring it, but 
did not waste any time about it. He stood up, placed a five- 
' dollar military payment certificate, MPC, on the bar and 
said, “Let’s go. The Man wants to see you.” 

Tucker thought, “He doesn’t look like anyone’s idea of a 
sergeant major—no jowls, no paunch, no red face. Thin as a 
hickory fencepost and brown as a walnut. Not particularly 
tall, maybe five-eleven. Just as hard as that post, though” 
But Tucker felt resentful at this intrusion. 

“What man? I don’t have any man. fm not in any 
regiment, no battalion, no company, not even at platoon 
level. You know what I do, Paul.” 

Lefevre did not raise his voice from the sharp snap of 
authority habitual to him. 

“Don’t you address me as Paul, boy. You don’t rate it. And 
don’t you talk to me like that. I don’t like it. And I will not 
put up with it. Youre still in the Marine Corps, although 
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you’re a damned sorry specimen of it right now. I assume 
you have a proper fatigue uniform and emblems somewhere. 
You will put them on and you will come with me to see the 
Man. 

“There is only one Marine Corps over here and only one 
Man. We're going to see him. After you’ve. changed. You 
drive. Pm not accustomed to driving and I don’t like to do 
it.” He about-faced and in thirty-inch strides marched for the 
door. 

Tucker spilled a handful of Vietnamese coins on the bar 
and hurried after the sergeant major. It didn’t.occur to him 
to further object. He was surprised he’d said what he did. He 
knew very well that Lefevre would end the discussion simply 
by killing him. Quite quickly but probably with considerable 
pain while life lasted. Lefevre dealt with people as he felt the 
occasion required. 

Tucker stood at proper—relaxed, not rigid — — attention 
before the Man. He’d known who the Man was the moment 
Lefevre used the term. There would only be one Man to 
. him. Maj. Gen. Lewis W. Walt, commander of the Third 
Marine Amphibious Force, Three-Maf: The protege of 
Chesty Puller. Short, thick-set, burly, bull-necked and bull- 
dog-faced, kindly man. Silent Lew Walt, who would become 
the first man in Marine Corps history to wear the four stars 
of full general other than the commandant. 

Sergeant Major Lefevre stood at what, for him, was ease: 
not quite rigid parade rest. . 

Silent Lew Walt said, “Good afternoon, Sergeant, at ease.’ 
Tucker relaxed his shoulders and slightly tensed muscles and 
replied, “Thank you, sir.” He wondered what the Man had in 
mind. Whatever military. sins he had committed would not 
require disciplinary action at this level. 

Walt interrupted his thoughts. “It’s a strange war, Ser- 
geant, when an Amphibious Force commander has time to 
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speak personally and privately with a sergeant. Not that I 
object. I've always thought that there should be as much 
communication among ourselves as possible.” Tucker noted 
that he did not say “between officers and men” or “up and 
down.” 

“There always has been more of it in the Marine Corps 
than anywhere else, Sergeant Tucker, as you know. That's 
one of the things that make the Marine Corps special. And 
the Marine Corps is special. You know that as well as I. 
There’s no need to dwell on it, so I'll get right to the point. 
To the reason you're here. 

“I need you, Tucker. I need you badly. I just wish I had 
more like you available. Pm not talking about you specifi- 
cally. I'm talking about what you are. I’ve studied your 
record and I’ve heard about you and I’ve taken the trouble to 
inquire further. 

“What you are, Tucker, is a potential company com- 
mander. You have the experience and, tn your reserve 
status, you hold the rank. And I could simply restore you to 
the rank of captain and have orders written for you assigning 
you to the pool of captains waiting to get companies. Not 
that there’s much of a pool, if any. Most people of your status 
have already gotten such orders and are presently on the 
job.” He paused and studied Tucker. 

“However, I'm aware of your special situation. Or at least 
what you consider your special situation. Reversion to NCO 
status after the big cutback yen ago. Your subsequent 
attitude. All that. 

“You know what you’ve been doing since then, Tucker? 
You've been playing. Having a good time. Maybe feeling 
sorry. for yourself. I don’t know about that and I don’t 
particularly care. And old Mother’s been letting you get 
away with it. Well, those who play eventually have to pay. 

“As I say, I could merely have the orders cut and forget 
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about you. Neither I nor the Marine Corps owe you 
anything, Tucker. But if I did that, it wouldn’t be fair. Not to 
you, Tucker. To the people you'd be commanding. Much as I 
need you, Sergeant Tucker, I don’t need you badly enough to 
put you in command of 250 good marines if you have a bad 
attitude.” 

The general paused and let his ons sink in and then 
continued. “What I’m saying, Sergeant Tucker, is that I'm 
going to give you a company of Marine Corps Infantry if 
you assure me and through me the Marine Corps that you 
will take the command with no other thought in mind but 
full commitment to it. No reflections on the past, no 
projections into the future. Full dedication and devotion to 
the men you command. Nothing more. Nousing te less. You | 
have two minutes to decide.” 

Tucker had long anticipated some such meeting as this. 
He'd devoted many hours to thinking and dreaming about 
it, drunk and sober. They'd come begging. He’d put himself 
to sleep with the dream more times than he could ever begin 
to count. None of those dreams had anticipated a scenario 
anything like this. 

He looked straight ahead, at a point just above the Man's 
head. Just like the Book said. 

“Sir. Sergeant Tucker requests permission to speak to the 
commanding officer!” 

“Permission granted.” 

“Sir, I respectfully accept the honor you have offered me. T 
will do my best to justify it.” 

“Thank you, Sergeant. I kind of thought you might. Glad 
you didn’t disappoint me: 

Walt turned his look toward Lefevre. “Sergeant. Major, 
you may complete the paper work restoring Sergeant Tucker 
to the rank of captain as of . . . tomorrow.” He smiled. “One 
more night to play, Tucker. I guess we do owe you that. Also, 
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Sergeant Major, you may forward that Army colonel’s 
recommendation for a Silver Star on to Awards and Decora- 
tions Section. Have it reduced to Bronze Star with V device. 
The. Marine Corps does not accept Army decoration recom- 
mendations at face value. You may go, Sergeant. I've 
enjoyed, our discussion.” 

‘ Some discussion. But although he tried hard to let cyni- 
cism prevail, he was unsuccessful. He felt exultant. Jeezus. 
A company. That was everybody's dream. He couldn't wait. 
Ah, -hold on. He could too. One night. He was still a 
sergeant and the Lovely Bar was still there. It wouldn't be 
after tomorrow. 

- “Attention! About-face! March!” 

‘Tucker paced to the door without conscious effort, Lefevre 
with -him, slightly to the left. As they walked to the jeep, 
boots making puffs in-the dust, Lefevre fished in a fatigue 
jacket pocket and handed Tucker a small box. 

“Full set of your railroad tracks, painted black. You can 
pick up the rest later.” 

’ .. They boarded the jeep, Tucker still at the wheel. “Where 
you want me to drop you off, Sergeant Major? I can catch a 
ride on from there.’ 

“Where? How about the Lovely? I could use a drink. 
Break my own rule about just one a day” 

“One, my ass,’ Tucker thought. “Iwo fucking water tum- 
blers full.” 

“Oh yeah. You can call me Paul from now on” 


Joe Daniels sat at the bar of the CIB, the combat 
information bureau, established by the Marines in ‘Danang 
half for their own public affairs office and half for the civilian 

. correspondents. “Ideal location,’ he thought. It had been a 
French officers’ whorehouse in. the colonial era and the 
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Marines had simply commandeered it over the Vietnamese 
owner’s at first loud, then only muttered, protests. Whore- 
houses are illegal and off limits for military personnel, they 
had told him. We'll put it to legitimate use. Unlike Americar 
civilian officials such as JUSPAO and CORDS or the 
military’s MAC-V, the Marines had given him what they- 
considered fair rent. He thought it a pittance. But he limited 
his protests to himself. He didn’t like the looks of these 
people. They reminded him too much of the old French 
Foreign Legion. He shuddered at the thought of them. 
Barbarians. Terrible. And these looked just as bad. 

It had been ideal for its purpose. Sixteen spacious rooms 
built motel style, large dining room and small but adequate 
bar area. The rooms had once been the homes of the best- 
looking and most-accomplished whores in the northern 
quarter of South Vietnam, each the personal property of a 
senior French officer. The latter were long gone and the 
Marines had run the women out. Now each cubicle housed a 
news service “office? AP, UPI, UPS, CBS, NBC, ABC, 

_ large newspaper bureaus such as the New York Times and 
Washington Post and two rooms for transient occupants repre- 
senting lesser publications or broadcast outlets. The whores 
were back, too. 

Daniels was alone in the compound at the moment. 
Everyone else being out on some operation or another with 
troopers from Three-MAF. 

Daniels sipped on a bottle of Biere Americaine, as they 
now called it, American beer, just beginning to arrive in 
Vietnam in substantial amounts, replacing the old standby 
of Ba Mui Ba. 

Col. Tom Fielder, the tough, cocky World War II Para- 
marine who commanded the CIB— and who had the wit and 
vision to occupy it initially, swung a leg over the stool next to 

‘Daniels. 
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. “You sick, Joe? Haven't seen you more than slightly drunk 
since you got back from that Bong Son thing. And J haven't 
had to chew you out unmercifully for having a cunt in the 
room. Very unlike you. I miss it. Those ass-eatings the next 
day and her tearful departures were the highlight of my day. 
Anything wrong?” 

*Naw, Tom. I just feel good. Got a decent story for a 
change. All about a battle and an outfit so secret I couldn't 
name it and the Seventh Cav and a bugle and a black guy 
.who wasn’t even an American—plus a gyrene, Tom. I 
wouldn’t let the ol’ Corps down. Good story. I didn’t write it 
too bad, either. Now Pm gonna go on R&R. Don’t wanta © 
- _ pick up anything I might pass on. The local talent can wait 
till I get back.” 

“Ah. R&R. Great! Wish I was going. Where to? Hong 
Kong? Singapore? Kuala Lumpur? Australia?” 

“Laos? 

Fiedler choked on his bourbon and water. “Laos! What the 
fuck are you talking about? The White Rose in Vientiane, 
playin’ darts with old Pop Buell? Shit. Jve done that. That 
ain’t no R&R. It’s fun, but it ain't R&R. Like the French 
general said about the Charge of the Light Brigade: ‘It’s 
magnificent, but it’s not war: ” 

“Nope, not Vientiane or the White Rose. Ill get me a 
room.at the Constellation where I can leave my spare stuff. 
But then il head straight on to Long Chien and then on 
north from there. 

“T've got me a mountain to go to, Tom. Got some friends 
who live there. And if I left a case of the clap there, they'd 
cut my balls off next time they saw me. Can’t have that. Plan 
on usin’ ’em for some years to come. Little place called Ba 
Na. Right on top of a mountain in North Laos. Prettiest 
little place you ever saw. Nice and peaceful, right in the 
middle of Southeast Asia. Nobody bothers you. Oh, the 
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people who live there go down and bother the PL once in a 
while. But that’s just for fun. 

“I know an Air America pilot who'll take me up there in a 
Helio, drop me off with whatever I need for a week or so and 
come back and get me when ['m ready. Can't beat it with a 
stick, believe me.” 

-A horn honked outside, the only sound disturbing the 
afternoon silence. One of the two pet dogs the Marines kept, 
Puma —the other was called Tiger, after two of the telephone 
code signals used in Eye Corps—thumped his tail on the 
floor, but didn’t open his eyes. - 

“UPS jeep, Tom. Trinh'll have my B-4 bag in it, all packed 
and ready to go. Get a C-130 ride to Pleiku, Air America 
DC-3 to Vientiane. Don’t have to bother about customs or 
immigration that way. See you in a coupla weeks. Cheers” 

Daniels drank off the rest of the beer, licked the foara off 
his lips and left. 

Fielder shook his head. Most of these’ ere ae were 
pretty good guys. Especially the former Marines, like Dan- 
iels. 

But he'd never, never, never understand them. 
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DYNAMIC NEW LEADERS IN MEN’S ADVENTURE! 


THE MAGIC MAN #72: 

THE GAMOV FACTOR ~ + (1252, $2.50) 
by David Bannerman 

With Brezhnev terminally ill, the West needs an agent in place to con- 
trol the outcome of the race to replace him. And there’s no one better 
suited for the job than THE MAGIC MAN! 


THE WARLORD (1189, $3.50) 
by Jason Frost 

The world’s gone mad with disruption. Isolated from help, the survi- 
vors face a state in which law is a memory and violence is the rule. 
Only one man is fit to lead the people, a man raised among the Indi- 
ans and trained.by the Marines. He is Erik Ravensmith, THE WAR- 
LORD -~a deadly adversary and a hero of our times. 


THE WARLORD #2: THE CUTTHROAT (1308, $2.50) 
by Jason Frost 

Though death sails the Sea of Los Angeles, there is only one man who 
will fight to save what is left of California’s ravaged paradise. His 
name is THE WARLORD —and he won't stop until the job is done! 


THE WARLORD #3: BADLAND (1437, $2.50) 
by Jason Frost - 
His son has been kidnapped by his worst enemy and THE WAR- 
“ LORD must fight a pack of killers to free him. Getting close enough =. 
to grab the boy will be nearly impossible —but then 0 is living in this : 
tortured world! 


Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus 50¢ per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, Dept. 1793, 475 Park Avenue South, — 
New York, N.Y. 10016. DO NOT SEND CASH. 


THE SURVIVALIST SERIES 
by Jerry Ahern 


#1: TOTAL WAR 
#2: THE NIGHTMARE BEGINS 
#3: THE QUEST 
#4: THE DOOMSAYER_ 
- #5: THE WEB 
#6: THE SAVAGE HORDE 
#7: THE PROPHET 
#8: THE END IS COMING 
#9: EARTH FIRE 
#10: THE AWAKENING 
#11: THE REPRISAL 
_ #12: THE REBELLION 


| (0960, $2.50) 


(0810, $2.50) 
(0851, $2.50) 
(0893, $2.50) 
(1145, $2.50) 


©". (1232, $2.50) 


(1339, $2.50) 
(1374, $2.50) 
(1405, $2.50) 
(1478, $2.50) 
(1590, $2.50) 


(1676, $2.50) 


Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus 50€ per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, Dept. 1793, 475 Park Avenue South, 


New York, N.Y. 10016. DO NOT SEND CASH. 


ASHES 
by William W. Johnstone 


OUT OF THE ASHES (1137, $3.50) 
Ben Raines hadn’t looked forward to the War, but he knew 
it was coming. After the balloons went up, Ben was one of 
the survivors, fighting his way across the country, search- 
ing for his family, and leading a band of new pioneers at- 
tempting to bring America OUT OF THE ASHES. 


FIRE IN THE ASHES (1310, $3.50) 
It’s 1999 and the world as we know it no longer exists. Ben 
Raines, leader of the Resistance, must regroup his rebels 
and prep them for bloody guerilla war. But are they ready 
to face an even fiercer foe—the human mutants threaten- 
ing to overpower the world! 


ANARCHY IN THE ASHES (1387, $3.50) 
Out of the smoldering nuclear wreckage of World War III, 
Ben Raines has emerged as the strong leader the Resistance 
needs. When Sam Hartline, the mercenary, joins forces 
with an invading army of Russians, Ben and his people 
raise a bloody banner of defiance to defend earth’s last 
bastion of freedom. 


BLOOD IN THE ASHES (1537, $3.50) 

‘As Raines and his ragged band of followers search for land . 
that has escaped radiation, the insidious group known as 
The Ninth Order rises up to destroy them. In a savage bat- _ 
tle to the death, it is the fate of America itself that hangs in 
the balance! 


Available wherever paperbacks are sold, or order direct from the 
Publisher. Send cover price plus 50¢ per copy for mailing and 
handling to Zebra Books, Dept. 1793, 475 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. DO NOT SEND CASH. 


MONSOON MASSACR 

When a newspaper reporter pulls strings to 
accompany the Black Eagles on their next mis- 
sion, Major Robert Falconi doesn't know who 
to empty his M-16 into: the correspondent or 
the top brass. But Falconi consoles himself 
with the fact that his battle-hardened jungle 
fighters have finally landed an easy assign- 
ment... 

At least that’s what Falconi thinks. 

But deep in the Vietnamese Central Low- 
lands, where no one expects any trouble, all 
hell breaks loose during a lashing wind and 
rainstorm. A full regiment of North Vietnam- 
€se regulars infiltrates I Corps and Falconi’s 
men—as well as one reluctant reporter—will 


either com home as heroes...or not come 
home at all!’ 
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